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high  note... 

tO^ffcohtads  tnihe 
Chki^T^fiellf^gtjzihef 

Hi-C  is  using  the  big  Sunday  punch  in 
Chicago— the  hard-hitting  sales  power  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine.  Ten  full 
color  ads  will  highlight  Hi-C  Orange, 
Grape  and  Punch. 

This  big  new  color  schedule  goes  into 
the  homes  of  nearly  1,300,000  families! 
That’s  hundreds  of  thousands  more  in 
this  market  than  the  average  audience 
reached  by  any  television  show,  any  radio 
program,  any  magazine  or  any  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper. 

Readership  of  the  Tribune  Magazine 
tops  90%  among  Tribune  readers— and 
grocery  product  advertisers  know  its  sell¬ 
ing  power.  During  1957,  they  placed  469 
pages  of  grocery  product  advertising  in 
this  medium. 

If  you  sell  any  grocery  product  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  you’ll  sell  more  of  them  with  Chi¬ 
cago  TVibune  advertising. 

TbbeB^in  Ch^ago, 
be  BfStn  the  Th’bunet 


Don't  Let  Your  Newspaper  Be  "Color  Blind 


*  Build  Circulation  and  ^ 
L/\  Ad  Revenue  with  Effective 


In  this  age  when  color  enters  into  almost  every 
aspect  of  life,  the  demand  for  color  in  newspapers 
is  steadily  increasing  from  both  readers  and 
advertisers.  More  and  more  publishers,  large  and 
small,  are  finding  that  the  best  way  to  meet  this 
demand  is  ROP  GOSSCOLOR. 

From  its  inception,  effective  newspaper  color 
requires  careful  planning.  In  execution,  it  requires 
knowledge  and  skill  backed  up  by  the  most 
efficient  production  equipment. 

Here  is  where  Goss  answers  the  need.  Designed 
for  a  wide  and  flexible  variety  of  arrangements, 
ROP  Gosscolor  is  available  in  the  complete 
Goss  press  line  for  newspapers  in 
every  circulation  range. 

Color  adds  impact,  builds  circulation  .  .  . 
and  is  profitable.  Our  experienced  staff  is 
available  at  all  times  to  assist  you  with  your 
planning  ...  so  make  your  move  away  from 
"color  blindness"  now— with  ROP  Gosscolor. 


•ov 


Company 


A  Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 


TWO  GREAT  SERVICES! 


UNITED  FEATURES' 


SPOTLITE 
SERIES 


Every  week,  a  topflight  article  (in  three  to  six  parts)  by  a  topflight  writer,  with 
plenty  of  eyecatching  pictures,  at  surprisingly  economical  cost. 

Titles  scheduled  for  June  release  are: 

MR.  MOVIES;  GARY  COOPER'S  30  YEARS  IN  FILMS . by  Halsey  Raines  (5  parts) 

AMERICA'S  NEW  SPORT:  SKIN  DIVING  . by  pioneer  diver  John  Tassos  (6  parts) 

HYPNOTISM  IN  MEDICINE . by  Denne  Petitclerc  of  the  Miami  Herald  (5  parts) 

HOW  U.  S.  PLANS  TO  CONQUER  SPACE . by  science  writer  Jean  Pearson  (6  parts) 

YOUR  MIND:  NORMAL  OR  NEUROTIC? . by  medical  writer  Gretta  Baker  (5  parts) 


And  -  by  Air  Express  from  Britain 


THE  LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 


Three  compact,  varied  mailings  each  week  bring  you  the  best  of  the  famed  news 
and  human-interest  features  from  The  London  Daily  Express  and  The  London 
Evening  Standard. 

Jack  Foster,  Editor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News,  wrote  us  re¬ 
cently: 

"I  think  the  London  Daily  Express  Service  is  the  finest  news-feature  service  from 
Europe  that  is  being  made  available  to  American  newspapers.  It  is  brightly  written, 
always  human  and  lays  heavy  emphasis  on  the  unusual.  We  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  give  it  high  priority  in  allotting  our  news  space." 


EACH  OF  THESE  SERVICES  IS  TOPS  IN  ITS  FIELD.  EACH  IS  GAINING  NEW  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS  DAILY.  FOR  SAMPLE  RELEASES.  RATES  AND  AVAILABILITY  IN  YOUR 
TERRITORY.  WE  SUGGEST  THAT  YOU  PHONE.  WIRE  OR  WRITE  IMMEDIATELY. 


UNITED  FEATURES 
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Solid  area  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zone 


PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


167lh  in  Population  .  85,1(K) 

132ml  in  Retail  Sales . 8167,531,000 

102ncl  in  Food  Sales  . 8  39,823,000 

118th  in  Drug  Sales . 8  5,470,000 

113th  in  Auto  Sales . 8  32,812,000 

107th  in  Family  Buying  Income  .  .8  7,128 

OAKLAND  COUNTY 

33rd  in  Population  .  631,000 

38th  in  Retail  Sales  . 8739,314,000 

36th  in  Food  Sales  . 8181,642,000 

36th  in  Drug  Sales  . 8  26,836,000 

33r<l  in  Auto  Sales  . 8162,865,000 

34th  in  Family  Buying  Income  ...8  7,117 


Sales  Management  200  Leading  Cities  or  Counties. 


The  Pontiac  Retail  Trading  Area,  population  293.801,  in¬ 
cludes  the  major  portion  of  Oakland  County,  second  largest 
in  Michigan.  Here  the  Pontiac  Press  gives  adequate  and  highly 
exclusive  coverage  for  carrier  surveys  show  74%  of  Press 
homes  take  no  other  daily  paper  and  88%  no  other  eyening 
newspaper. 

Net  Paid  59,040 


PONTIAC  PRESS 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

Scolaro.  Meeker  &  Scott,  New  York,  Phila.,  ChicaKo  &  Detroit 
Doyle  &  Hawley,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Anceles 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

May  25-30 — Aviation  Writers  Association,  annual  convention,  Houstoa, 
Texas. 

May  27 — New  Jersey  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  Alumni  Faculty 
Club,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

May  30 — Canadian  Press,  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Hotel  Cornwallis, 
Cornwall,  Ont. 

May  30-31 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists,  second  annual 
meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

May  31 — Canadian  Press,  Quebec  regional  meeting.  Chateau  Frontenac, 
Quebec,  Que. 

June  3 — Associated  Press  Connecticut  Circuit,  annual  Spring  meeting, 
Stamford  Yacht  Club,  Stamford,  Conn. 

June  4-7 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors 
(FIEJ),  Nth  Congress,  Tokyo. 

June  5-7 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Summer  outing,  Mont  Chateau 
Lodge,  near  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

June  5-7 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual 
convention.  Arrowhead  Springs  Hotel,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

June  5-7 — Mississippi  Press  Association  92nd  annual  convention,  Buena 
Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

June  6 — Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York. 

June  6 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Regional  meeting,  Superior 
Hotel,  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

June  6-7 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Conway,  Appleton,  Wis. 

June  7 — Canadian  Press,  East  regional  meeting,  Charlottetown  Hotel, 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

June  8-10— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  west¬ 
ern  regional  conference.  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

June  8-11 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  54th  annual  convention, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

June  9-20 — American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

June  12 — United  Press  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut,  mid  year 
meeting.  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics  Corp.  and  U.  S. 
Submarine  Base,  Croton,  Conn. 

June  12-14 — Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Cavalier  Hotel 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

June  13 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

June  13 — Canadian  Press,  Central  Circuit  regional  meeting,  Royal  Con¬ 
naught  Hotel,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

June  1 3-14 — United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  meeting, 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park,  Alton,  III. 

June  13-14— New  Mexico  Press  Association  Summer  convention  The  Bishop's 
Lodge,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

June  13-15— Wyoming  Press  Association,  Summer  meeting,  Newcastle. 
Wyo. 

Juno  16-19— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  59th  annual 
convention,  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

June  16-19 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classifed  Advertising  Managers, 
annual  convention.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association,  officers  and 
directors  meeting,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  17-21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  convention, 
Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

June  19 — Associated  Press  News  Executives  Council  of  California  annual 
meeting,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

June  19 — United  Press  Editors  of  Northern  California,  annual  meeting, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

June  19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Con¬ 
ference,  Galen  Hall,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

June  20-21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  71st  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Benton,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

June  20-21 — C.N.P.A.  Editors  Conference,  annual  meeting  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Calif. 

June  22-24— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Summer  meeting,  Easover  Hotel.  Lenox,  Mass. 

June  22-24 — New  'York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  New  York. 

June  22-25— ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  30th  annua  ,  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  27-28 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association  annual  meet'ng.  Hidden 
Valley,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

June  27-28 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

1  June  27-28 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Shirtsleeve 
Conference,  Dimeling  Hotel,  Clearfield,  Pa. 
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publi.shed  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co  ,  Inc.,  Editorial  and  buw- 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower.  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36.  N.  Xj 
(Printed  by  Huirhes  Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburpr,  Pa.)  Second  class  nuui 
privileues  authorized  at  Ea.-’t  Stroudsbunr,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  1®'*' 
with  Titles  patented  and  Retristered  and  contents  Copyriirhted  1958  by  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  ana 
possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling 
may  be  made  to  E&P  "American  Account"  First  National  City  Bank  of  N- 
115  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bans 
Limited,  Royal  E:;chanyre  Branch,  85  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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This  distribution  center  for  a  24-county  Texas-New  Mexico 
area  is  the  largest  city  between  Fort  Worth  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  the  past  ten  years,  El  Paso  has  climbed  from 
108th  to  93rd  rank  in  national  retail  sales.  Its  metropolitan 
area  population  has  more  than  doubled  since  1940! 

Yes,  son.  The  American  Weekly  reaches  deep  into  the  heart 
of  Texas.  Fact  is,  it  penetrates  the  key  markets  all  over 
the  U.S.A.  with  full  color  impact  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
thousand  of  any  weekly. 

’Bout  time  you  saw  the  man  from  The  American  Weekly. 


Everything’s  big  in  Texas,  son.  And  we’ve  got  the  biggest 
circulation  in  the  state— biggest  of  any  magazine  in  print! 

,  On  July  20th,  The  American  Weekly  is  proud  to  welcome 
another  great  newspaper  to  its  posse  of  Texas  distributors. 

That’s  when  the  great  El  Paso  Times  joins  the  Corpus  Christi 
I  Caller-Times,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Houston  Chronicle,  San 
Antonio  Light— and  begins  carrying  The  American  Weekly 
as  its  exclusive  national  Sunday  magazine. 

The  El  Paso  Times  brings  76,711  new  families  into  The 
American  Weekly’s  big  Texas  corral . . .  for  a  total  Texas 
audience  of  669,711.  (That’s  122,045  more  Lone  Star  families 
than  the  second-ranking  national  Sunday  magazine!) 

Increasing  circulation  in  key  growth  states  is  an  American 

Weekly  policy.  El  Paso  fits  the  picture.  ^3  ^  ^  ^ 

ATLANTA*B0ST0N*CHICAG0*CLEVELAND*DETR0IT*LOSANGELES*SAN  FRANCISCO 

Albany  Times-Union  •  Baltimore  American  ■  Boston  Advertiser  •  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Chicago  American  *  Cincinnati  Enquirer  *  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbia,  S.  C.  State  •  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  •  Dallas  Times  Herald  •  (Denver)  Rocky  Mountain  News  •  Detroit  Times  •  El  Paso  Times  •  Houston  Chronicle 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Herald-Advertiser  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  •  Miami  Herald  •  Milwaukee  Sentinel  •  New  Orleans  Item  •  New  York  Journal-American 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  •  Portland  Oregonian  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner  •  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  •  Syracuse  Herald-American  •  Tampa  Tribune  •  Washington  Post  &  Times-Herald  •  Wichita  Beacon 
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LINE-UP!  J.  J.  Glasser,  Manager— Trade 

Relations,  National  Distillers 
There  are  ad-lines,  by-lines.  Products  Co.,  New  York: 

headlines,  ««jj^  your  May  3  column  you 

Also  last  lines,  datelines,  dead-  feature  a  list  of  words  sub- 

mitted  by  Henry  Minott,  UP, 
But  the  news  line  that  rates  a  oft^^  misspelled  by  reporters, 
frown  among  them  ‘whisky.’  May  I 

Is  the  one  printed  ;uMop  opisdn  suggest  that  ‘whisky’  has  two 

_ Frank  Del-Witt  spellings — the  American  spell¬ 
ing  is  ‘whiskey’  and  is  used 
Add  unusual  column  titles;  when  referring  to  American 
“On  the  Redhead’s  Beet,”  by  whiskies  among  which  are  bour- 
Adrian  Dewey,  city  editor  of  bon,  rye  and  spirit  blends, 
the  Harvard  (Ill.)  News-Bulle-  ‘Whisky’  is  used  when  it  refers 
tin,  so-named  by  publisher  to  Scotch  and  Canadian,  but  evi- 
Lowell  Nye  because  Dewey  dently  not  to  Irish  whiskey.  As 
sports  a  crop  of  beet-red  hair;  to  Irish,  most  bottle  labels  use 
“Musings  of  the  Sage  of  Whig-  the  ‘e.’  Reason?  Mostly  it  is 
ville,”  by  George  W.  Hull  in  the  custom.  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press;  “Styles  cana  says  distillation  is  a  Gaelic 
in  Sports,”  by  Maxwell  Stiles  in  invention.  It  was  called  ‘uisque 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News,  betho,’  or  water  of  life.” 

. . .  Banner  May  13  in  Claremore 

(Okla.)  Progress  read:  NIX-  James  F.  Roche,  Director  of 
ON’S  CAR  BASHED  BP  SOBs  Public  Relations,  The  Stanley 
IN  SA.  .  .  .  Favorite  babysitter  Wortts  of  New  Britain,  Conn.: 
of  Personnel  Director  Sam  Me-  seem  to  be  more  and  more 

Keel,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob-  aware  of  reference  to  the  fair 
server,  is  named  Barbara  Mon-  sex  in  journalism,  in  your  col- 
eymaker.  and  in  other  departments  of 


OF  PENETRATION 

finds  a  pearl  of  great  price 


There  is  good  reason  why  so  many  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  voluntarily  tell  us  that  their 
advertising  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR  is  the  most  fruitful  of  any  that 
they  do,  per  dollar  invested.  This  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  feeling  of 
confidence,  friendship,  and  respect  that 
readers  have  toward  the  MONITOR. 

Only  this  newspaper  has  the  depth  of 
penetration  into  the  particular  interests 
of  our  readers  to  assure  maximum  results. 

Your  business  will  respond  to  a  planned 
program  of  MONITOR  advertising.  May 
we  submit  a  tailor-made  proposal?  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenu^^ 
CHICAGO:  333  N,  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.C.  163/4  Strand 
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Portland  retailers  watch  the  w 
They  know  there's  more  buyin 
selling’s  in  The  Oregonian — 1 
newspaper  that’s  as  big  as  al 
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How  big  is  the  Oregon  Retail  Market? 

$2.4  Billion  annually!  That's  DOUBLE  the 
Pittsburgh  market  .  .  .  and  TRIPLES  Buffalo. 


The  Oregonian 

the  only  Portland  paper  to 

gain  in  retail  advertising 

(1957) 


Doily  Circulation 


Total  Advertising 


Largest  Circulation  in  the  Northwest 
231,829  Daily;  295,740  Sunday 

Represented  Nationolly  by  Moloney,  Reson  &  Schmitt.  Inc« 
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Appeals  Court  on  Photos 

Tt  is  DiFUCi’i.r  to  understand  how  the  learned  judges  of  the  H.S. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  could  have  confused  “right  of  jtrivacy” 
with  the  “public’s  right  to  know”  in  its  decision  upholding  the  con¬ 
tempt  citations  of  newspapermen  for  taking  pictures  of  the  defendant 
in  the  Westmoreland  (I’a.)  C^ounty  murder  case. 

I'he  judge  in  the  county  court  had  ordered  a  picture  ban  within  40 
feet  of  the  courthouse  and  jail  which  the  newsmen  violated  in  a  test 
case.  The  (>ourt  of  Appeals  upheld  the  right  of  a  judge  to  forbid  pic¬ 
tures  in  his  courtroom  and  said  his  extension  of  the  ban  to  an  area 
outside  the  courtr(X)m  is  “a  reasonable  exercise  of  judicial  authority 
in  this  state.”  The  Court  asked:  Can  it  be  argued  that  here  there  is 
some  constitutional  right  for  everybody  not  to  be  interfered  with  in 
finding  out  things  about  everybocly  else?” 

To  bolster  its  view,  the  Court  cited  three  examples  having  to  do 
with  the  right  of  privacy:  A  rejxjrter  insisting  on  entering  another’s 
land  without  permission  to  find  something;  Opening  another’s  desk 
and  reading  through  what  he  finds  there;  Taking  motion  pictures  of 
a  private  family  contrary  to  its  wishes.  “We  think  that  this  question 
of  getting  at  what  one  wants  to  know  ...  is  a  far  cry  from  the  type  of 
freedom  of  expression,”  protected  by  the  1st  and  14th  Amendments, 
the  decision  said. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  misses  the  jx>int  of  the  Westmoreland  case. 
The  issue  there  is,  we  believe,  not  one  of  a  right  of  privacy  of  the 
defendant  or  of  a  judge  to  protect  him  but:  The  rights  of  the  people 
whose  laws  the  defendant  violated;  The  rights  of  the  people  who  were 
prosecuting  him  for  those  crimes;  I'hc  rights  of  the  people  who  own 
the  building  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  trial  took  place.  The  press 
in  this  instance  was  merely  the  people’s  instrument. 

If  the  courts  believe  a  judge  can  forbid  pictures  within  40  feet  of 
the  courthouse,  what  is  to  prevent  another  judge  from  enlarging  the 
area  to  the  surrounding  streets? 

Ad  Discrimination  in  Georgia 

Tf  CiF.ORGiA’s  Revenue  (Commissioner  T.  V.  Williams  and  Governor 

.Marvin  (iriflith  truly  were  concerned  about  protecting  “young  ’uns” 
in  di7  counties  from  reading  whiskey  advertisements,  they  would 
have  tried  to  erect  a  barrier  at  county  lines  to  prevent  the  distribution 
there  of  out-of-state  newspaj>ers  and  magazines,  as  well  as  all  those 
published  within  the  state,  carrying  such  advertising.  We  don’t  know 
what  electronic  jamming  device  they  might  have  used  to  prevent  radio 
and  television  broadcasts  of  beer  advertisers  from  crossing  the  barrier. 

Instead,  .Mr.  Williams  at  the  direction  of  the  Governor  issued  an 
order  designed  to  prohibit  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  state  whose  circulation  in  dry  counties  reach 
a  certain  percentage  of  their  total  distrihution. 

It  l)ecomes  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  two  gentlemen  are  not  so 
concerned  about  “young  ’tins”  in  dry  counties  reading  whiskey  ads  in 
a  newspajjer  or  magazine  as  they  are  about  reading  them  in  oidy  certain 
pul)lications  which  meet  the  test  they  contrived.  Prohibition  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  any  kind  by  order  of  a  state  executive  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
permit,  especially  when  it  can  be  applied  in  such  a  discriminatory 
manner. 

This  has  the  odor  of  retaliation  by  the  Governor  against  newspapers 
that  dare  to  oppose  him.  It  is  similar  to  the  punitive  legislation  Gover¬ 
nor  Cirilfith  pushed  through  the  legislature  in  1956  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  libel  suits  to  be  instituted  against  corjx>ration-owned  news¬ 
papers  in  any  one  of  the  159  counties  where  they  had  at  least  50  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  declared  this  act  discriminatory 
and  unconstitutional  in  1957. 


How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tid¬ 
ings,  that  publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  of  good;  that  publisheth 
salvation. — Isaiah,  Lll ;  7, 
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Woman^s  Page: 

Mrs.  Nixon  was  seated  between  them — 
the  Vice  President  on  her  left  hand  and 
the  President  on  her  right. — Meriden 
(Conn.)  Journal. 

• 

Your  daughter  must  thank  each  per¬ 
son  who  brings  a  gift  and  write  a  thank- 
you  not  to  anyone  who  sends  one. — 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal. 

• 

Postmen  get  mad  because  a  dog  nips 
them  in  the  leg.  Maybe  all  he  wants  is 
a  litter. — Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times. 

• 

Her  shoulder  length  veil  of  nylon  tulle 
fell  from  a  head  band  fashioned  of  white 
satin  trimmed  with  seed  pears. — St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 

• 

Friends  disclosed  their  secret  marriage 
lust  May  8  in  Las  Vegas. — AP  report 
reaching  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 

Posing  Again 

HOLLAND.  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


•IT’S  JUST  ME.  ALONE!’ 

Sandeson,  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  24, 


LIQUOR  ADVERTISING 

Do  I  understand  from  your  lead  edi¬ 
torial  (May  3)  that  you  advocate  that 
newspapers  publish  advertisements  for 
heroin,  for  prostitutes,  for  murderers-for- 
hire,  etc.?  After  all,  some  people  want 
those  things,  too.  as  well  as  alcohol. 

Of  course,  you  will  say  that  those  items 
are  illegal.  But  how  did  they  become  ille¬ 
gal?  Through  legislation  such  as  that 
being  sought,  in  a  limited  way.  in  the 
Langer  Bill.  And  I  dare  say  the  need  for 
such  control  can  easily  be  shown  by  the 
statistics  disclosing  that  alcohol  wrecks 
more  lives,  costs  more  money  in  crime, 
health  damage,  accidents  and  loss  of  man 
hours  than  the  other  three  put  together. 

Lack  of  any  serious  thinking  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  newspaper  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community,  and  particularly 
in  influencing  the  shape  the  lives  of  teen¬ 
age  readers  will  take,  is  apparent  in  any 
editorial  which  makes  such  facetious  com¬ 
parisons  as  you  tried  to  make  l)etween 
the  dangers  of  alcohol  and  that  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  candy. 

Too  many  newspapers  are  guilty  of  the 
same  lack  of  serious  thought  on  the  sub¬ 
ject — perhaps  for  fear  that  they  cannot 
measure  up  to  the  standards  of  non-self¬ 
interest,  financially,  as  they  recjuire  of 
government  officials  and  others. 

1  well  realize  that  newspapers  must 
make  money  from  advertising  to  stay  in 
business.  And  1  also  am  aware  that  many 
people  who  drink  are  not  social  |)rol)lems. 
But  must  we.  as  newspapermen,  sell  our 
souls  so  cheaply  without  at  least  some 
serious  effort  to  find  out  if  we  are  not 
contributina — through  overwhelming,  dis¬ 
torted.  enticing,  exaggerated,  false  adver¬ 
tising — to  the  juvenile  delintiuency.  crime, 
immorality  and  corruption  which  we  so 
rightly  oppose? 

1  trust  that  you  will  take  another  hnik 
at  your  stand,  and.  in  go<Ml  newspaper  tra¬ 
dition.  study  all  the  facts  objectively,  and 
then  make  a  decision  which  is  g(M>d  for 
the  community  as  a  whole — and  therefor 
good  for  the  newspaper  in  the  long  run. 

Auox  C.  Taft 

Religion  Editor. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

The  distinction  we  make  in  our  editorial 
is  that  what  can  Ite  legally  manufactured 
and  leaally  sold  to  the  public  should  have 
the  right  to  advertise. 

The  people  have  decided  that  narcotics, 
prostitution  and  murder  should  be  out¬ 
lawed  and  have  taken  steps  to  do  that. 

If  the  people  should  again  decide  that 
alcohol  should  be  outlawed  then  it  wiuild 
join  the  ranks  of  the  aforementioned. 

However,  the  people  have  not  made  that 
decision  and.  in  fact,  have  recently  re¬ 
pealed  a  previous  decision  to  that  effect. 
As  a  matter  of  principle  we  can  find  no 
precedent  for  a  law  that  says  a  persrm 
can  manufacture  and  sell  a  product  but 
he  cannot  tell  the  people  that  he  does  so. 

—EDITOR. 
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BEST  COMMERCIAL 

Speaking  as  a  consumer,  I  must  heartily 
agree  with  you  on  one  point  in  your  May 
10th  editorial,  “Beat  ’Em  and  Bill  ’Em, 
Too!”  That  point  was  contained  in  the 
statement,  “We’re  not  convinced,  and 
neither  are  most  newspaper  admen,  that 
television  and  rddio  do  a  better  sales  job 
with  consumers  than  do  newspapers.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  watch  tele¬ 
vision  at  home  I  invariably  have  a  news¬ 
paper  at  my  side  to  read  the  moment  a 
commercial  appears  on  the  screen.  I  read 
the  paper  (including  silent  and  attractive 
ads)  for  a  minute  or  two  until  the  blaring, 
repulsive  commercials  are  at  an  end,  then 
I  resume  my  viewing. 

Perhaps  the  best  TV  commercial  would 
be  one  pointing  out  that  such  and  such  an 
ad  appears  in  your  newspaper  today. 

Ref.d  Trask 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 

PRIMARY  TASK 

In  your  late  April  issue  a  story  ap¬ 
peared  noting  the  talk  of  Ogden  Reid  at 
Boston  University’s  recent  Conference  on 
Enlightened  Public  Opinion. 

As  a  panelist  at  the  time  (the  subject 
was  “Tbe  Newspapers  Look  To  The  Fu¬ 
ture”),  I  was  quoted  in  your  news  report 
so  out  of  context  that  it  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  my  friends  that  I  was  at  a  cliche 
clambake  sipping  nonsense  “on  tbe  rocks.” 

It  was  with  Mr.  Reid’s  statement  .  .  . 
“A  newspaper  must  not  only  cover  the 
news,  but  make  history,”  that  I  disagreed; 
not  with  all  he  said.  I  said  then,  and  still 
believe,  that  our  job  of  reporting  the  news 
is  more  challenging  than  ever,  and  that 
the  trouble  with  most  of  our  newspapers 
is  that  they  are  trying  to  make  too  much 
history  at  the  ex|)en,se  of  their  primary 
task  of  reporting  the  news. 

Give  me  the  newspaper  that  has  the 
courage  and  the  will  to  report  the  news 
accurately,  completely,  on  time — and  let’s 
leave  the  history  making  to  Pravda  and 
I/.vestia. 

Robert  Baram 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism, 

Boston  University.  Boston.  Mass. 
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When  “they’re  biting,”  fishing  fans  say,  it 


to  media  advertising . . .  among  agency  and 
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doesn’t  seem  to  make  much  difference  what 
method  you  use.  Just  cast  and  reel  ’em  in. 

Same  in  advertising.  When  advertisers  are 
just  aching  to  spend  money,  linage  may  seem 
to  come  easier.  But  now,  when  it  takes  real 
selling  to  keep  linage  volume  up,  you  want 
and  need  something  extra  working  for  you. 

Like  promotion  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times.  Why?  Because  in 
The  Times  you  reach  and  influence  the  men 
and  women  who  determine  advertising 
budgets,  select  media. 


advertiser  executives  in  New  York  and  across 
the  country.  Four  out  of  ten  top  officers 
of  all  advertising  agencies  with  annual 
billings  of  more  than  $1,000,000  read  the 
weekday  New  York  Times. 

That’s  why  you  tell  the  story  of  your 
market,  your  ability  to  sell  that  market,  more 
effectively  when  you  tell  it  with  your 
promotion  advertising  in  The  New  York 
Times.  That’s  why  media  advertisers 
continually  make  The  Times  the  nation’s 
No.  1  newspaper  in  media  advertising. 
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And,  as  survey  after  survey  proves. 

The  New  York  Times  gives  greater  impact 


The  New  York  Times 

‘‘AM  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print” 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Antitrust  Spotlight  Thrown 
On  Long  Newsprint  Contracts 


Attorney  General’s  Report  Links 
Them  with  Regulation  of  Pricing 


Washington 

The  Report  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  newsprint  busi¬ 
ness  has  focussed  the  attention 
of  the  President  and  Congress 
on  “a  factor  of  real  antitrust 
concern” — the  long-term  supply 
contract. 

“The  newsprint  producers  de¬ 
sire  long-term  contracts  to  tailor 
production  to  demand,”  Attorney 
General  Rogers  states  in  the 
report  which  is  the  most 
thorough  analysis  of  the  indus¬ 
try  ever  presented  for  “consid¬ 
eration  of  the  competitive  prob¬ 
lems  which  affect  an  important 
area  of  defense  supply.”  (E&P, 
May  17,  page  16). 

Both  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
have  a  direct  stake  in  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  newsprint 
business,  Mr.  Rogers  says,  at 
the  same  time  as  he  describes 
it  as  “a  highly  organized  in¬ 
dustrial  machine  with  a  peculi¬ 
arly  bi-national  character.” 

Controlling  Factors 

In  respect  to  the  15-year  sup¬ 
ply  contract  that  has  become 
prevalent,  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  gives  it  equal  consideration 
with  the  pattern  of  pricing  in 
the  industry  and  cites: 

•  These  contracts  contribute 
to  a  stabilized  price. 

•  They  tie  up  particular  users 
over  long  periods,  preventing 
competition  for  large  tonnages 
for  extended  periods. 

•  They  often  include  string¬ 
ent  restrictions  limiting  the  use 
of  newsprint  and  preventing  its 
J’esale,  thus  removing  it  from 
Any  secondary  market  which 
•night  unstabilize  domestic  or 
foreign  markets. 

•  They  preempt  supply  in 
shortage  periods  to  a  degree 
foreclosing  establishment  of  new 
newspapers. 

•  The  universality  of  their  use 
clearly  reflects  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  industry,  and  those 
who  deal  most  closely  with  it, 
that  the  industry  will  maintain 

editor  8c  publisher 


reasonably  fair  but  stable  prices 
and  supplies. 

A  special  attractiveness  was 
ascribed  to  the  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  in  that  they  assure  the 
publisher  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  a  product  that  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  recurring  shortages  and 
they  make  financing  of  new  mills 
or  equipment  easier. 

Looking  at  the  long-term 
contracts  from  the  viewpoint  of 
competition,  Mr.  Rogers  gave 
add^  emphasis  to  the  end-use 
restrictions  which,  he  said,  are 
not  clearly  related  to  normal 
business  requirements.  They 
effectively  eliminate  competition 
as  to  large  shares  of  tonnage 
requirements  for  long  periods, 
he  stated. 

Mr.  Rogers  says  in  conclusion: 
“Considering  the  long  record  of 
this  industry's  readiness  to  con¬ 
cert  of  action,  coupled  with  its 
active  unwillingness  to  supply 
the  information  base  upon  which 
the  reality  of  these  apparent 
factors  could  be  fully  measured, 
there  can  be  no  feeling  of  as¬ 
surance  that  competition  regu¬ 
lates  the  industrsr's  course.” 

Records  Shielded 

In  view  of  the  dual  nature 
of  the  industry,  with  records 
held  in  Canada  unobtainable  for 
examination  by  U.  S.  authori¬ 
ties  and  vice  versa,  the  report 
advises  that  efforts  to  resolve 
present  problems  must  begin 
with  an  adequate  factual  basis 
upon  which  to  judge  the  indus¬ 
try’s  performance. 

The  report  calls  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  arrangement 
whereby  customers  of  news¬ 
print  at  International  Paper 
Company’s  mill  in  Mobile  must 
have  their  orders  accepted  by 
the  sales  company  in  Montreal. 
The  production,  delivery  and 
use  are  within  the  U.  S.,  the  re¬ 
port  notes,  but  the  contract 
with  the  customer  is  executed 
in  Canada  and  recorded  as  part 
of  the  Canadian  operation. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
pattern  of  operation  has  been 
followed  as  yet,  but  the  At¬ 
torney  General  observes  that  if 
it  were  put  in  reverse  it  could 
effectively  stomp  out  all  inspec¬ 
tion  by  both  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
authorities. 

Close  Relationship 

The  interlocking  directorates 
of  newsprint  companies  was  the 
topic  of  another  section  of  the 
report,  along  with  statistics  on 
the  extent  of  American  owner¬ 
ship  in  Canadian  mills.  The 
close  relationship,  it  was  found, 
provides  a  common  meeting 
ground  and  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  mutual  problems. 

“It  may  be  of  particular  signi- 


Newspapers 
$63  Million 

Daily  newspapers  reporting 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  survey  plan  to  spend  $62,- 
911,986  in  1958  for  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  and  new  equipment. 

The  same  group  of  415  dailies 
in  the  United  States  spent  $87,- 
250,585  in  capital  outlay  for 
plant  expansion  and  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  1957. 

A  similar  ANPA  survey  in 
April  1954,  with  585  U.  S.  dailies 
participating,  showed  $40,630,- 
731  spent  for  plant  expansion 
in  1953.  In  both  surveys  the 
number  of  participating  news¬ 
papers  are  given  regardless  of 
whether  they  had  any  capital 
outlays  for  both  plant  expansion 
and  new  equipment. 

ANPA  President  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader,  said:  “These  ex¬ 
penditures  by  daily  newspapers 
are  eloquent  proof  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  publishers  in  the  long- 
range  growth  of  the  business 
economy,  despite  uncertainties 
of  the  past  18  months.  The  fu¬ 
ture  strength  of  newspapers 
rests  on  the  health  of  the  U.  S. 


ficance,”  the  Attorney  General 
says,  “where  the  non-newsprint 
company  is  a  member  of  an 
allied  industry.  It  might  well 
be  of  greater  significance  if  the 
third  corporation  were  a  finan¬ 
cial  institution  exercising  some 
control  over  the  purse  strings  of 
two  competing  newsprint  com¬ 
panies.” 

The  report  records  an  esti¬ 
mate  that  about  36%  of  the 
Canadian  newsprint  capacity  is 
operated  by  Canadian  companies 
owned  or  substantially  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  United  States. 

Publisher  Ownership 

“There  has  always  been  spec¬ 
ulation,”  it  says,  “as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  publisher  ownership  of 
the  mills.  One  estimate  is  that 
over  a  million  tons  of  Canadian 
capacity  is  wholly  or  partly 
owned  by  United  States  and 
British  newspaper  publishers. 
Well-known  U.  S.  publishers 
owning  substantial  interests  in 
Canadian  mills  include  the  New 
(Continued  on  page  67) 

to  Spend 
on  Plants 

economy,  and  daily  newspaper 
publishers  have  demonstrated  a 
realistic  approach  to  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future,  in  spite 
of  constantly  increasing  costs 
to  produce  newspapers.” 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Cranston  Williams  commented 
that  these  figures  show  an  in¬ 
teresting  contrast  with  the  over¬ 
all  capital  expenditures  of  all 
U.  S.  business  of  only  30  per 
cent  more  in  1957  than  in  1953. 

Mr.  Williams  said:  “Daily 
newspapers  began  to  invest 
heavily  in  plant  expansion  im¬ 
mediately  following  World  War 
II.  Their  expenditures  in  1957 
were  mainly  for  new  production 
equipment,  new  plants,  additions 
and  modernization  of  existing 
plants.  Many  newspapers  are  in¬ 
vesting  in  new  tyiies  of  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  which  recently 
became  available,  including  pho¬ 
tocomposition,  rapid  etch  en¬ 
graving  equipment,  high  speed 
typesetting  machines  and  more 
modem  presses.  All  these  im¬ 
provements  are  designed  to  en¬ 
able  newspapers  better  to  serve 
their  readers  and  advertisers.” 
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Press  at  Nixon’s  Side 
In  the  Thick  of  Action 

By  Stanford  Bradshaw 
Associated  Press,  Washington  Bureau 


(Mr.  Bradshaw,  AP  World  Serv¬ 
ice  reporter,  was  a  member  of 
the  press  corps  that  accompanied 
Nixon  through  Latin  America. 
He  wrote  this  report  especially 
for  E&P.) 

For  the  22  newsmen  and  pho¬ 
tographers  who  accompanied 
Vice  President  Nixon  on  his 
riot-marred  tour  of  South 
America,  the  18-day  journey 
was  one  of  18  and  20  hour  days, 
complicated  by  climate,  crowds, 
pickpockets  and  protocol. 

Some,  perhaps  one  third  to 
one  half  of  the  press  group,  per¬ 
sonally  were  hit  by  the  missiles 
hurled  at  the  Vice  President  in 
Lima  and  Caracas,  shoved  in 
crowds  in  other  cities,  or  af¬ 
fected  by  the  tear  gas  used  to 
disperse  the  rioters  in  Caracas. 
The  newsmen  were  close  on  Mr. 
Nixon’s  heels,  wherever  he  went. 
Coverage,  as  it  should  be,  was 
eyewitness,  first  hand. 

As  far  as  working  facilities 
were  concerned,  the  U.  S.  em¬ 
bassy  press  officers  of  the  eight 
nations  had  arranged  for  press 
rooms  in  the  hotels  were  Mr. 
Nixon  was  quartered,  or  close 
by,  with  at  least  one  —  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  cable 
companies  offering  direct  serv¬ 
ice. 

Translator  in  Party 

Language  differences  never 
really  constituted  much  of  a 
barrier.  Six  members  of  the 
press  group  knew  Spanish,  and 
all  of  Mr.  Nixon’s  news  con¬ 
ferences  —  one  in  each  city  ex¬ 
cept  Asuncion  —  were  trans¬ 
lated  at  the  time,  the  questions 
into  Spanish  or  English,  and 
the  answers  into  Spanish.  At 
news  conferences  granted  by 
Presidents  Alfredo  Stroessner 
of  Paraguay,  K^^man  Siles 
Zuazo  of  Bolivia  and  Camilo 
Ponce  Enriquez  of  Ecuador, 
members  of  the  press  group  — 
usually  Tad  Szulc  of  the  New 
York  Times  —  translated. 

Here  is  a  rundown  on  some 
of  the  experiences  of  the  press 
group : 

Uruguay  —  the  press  plane 
arrived  a  day  before  Nixon,  and 
the  press  party  was  besieged 
by  local  reporters,  requesting 
interviews. 

Argentina  —  too  many  press 
passes  had  been  issued  for  the 
inauguration  of  President  Ar- 
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turo  Frondizi,  and  the  press 
gallery  was  packed,  with  a  good 
number  of  sightseers.  So  some 
of  the  visiting  group  slung 
cameras  around  their  necks  and 
went  to  the  floor  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  where  free  movement  of 
photographers  was  permitted. 

Paraguay  —  the  little  gi-een 
Spanish  language  badges  “Nixon 
Visit  —  Press”  —  drew  the  wry 
comment  from  one  onlooker, 
“Aiee,  the  free  press.” 

Bolivia  —  Almost  all  of  the 
group  felt  the  effect  of  La  Paz’s 
13,000  feet,  with  some  members 
incapacitated  the  first  day.  AP 
Photographer  Henry  Griffin,  al¬ 
though  hit  hard,  slung  an  oxy¬ 
gen  tank  over  his  shoulder  and 
got  shots  of  the  confetti-throw¬ 
ing  crows,  descending  into  the 
city.  Frank  Cancillare,  UP  Pho¬ 
tographer,  made  one  of  the 
classic  remarks  of  the  journey 
“Let’s  get  down  off  this  hill,” 
and  Gx’iffin  joined  in,  “Yeah, 
and  go  where  I  can  die  breath¬ 
ing.” 

Lightly  Bruised 

Peru  —  The  question,  after 
Nixon’s  reception,  was  whether 
he  would  or  would  not  attempt 
to  enter  San  Marcos  University. 
He  hadn’t  made  up  his  mind, 
even  20  minutes  beforehand,  so 
the  press  group  stuck  with  him 
like  leeches.  When  his  open  car 
pulled  into  the  mob  before  the 
University,  newsmen  in  follow¬ 
ing  cars  rushed  forward  to  join 
him,  although  rocks  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  fly.  Many  were 
jostled,  and  some  few  lightly 
bruised  in  the  crowd. 

Ecuador  —  Nixon  indicated, 
in  the  morning,  that  he  would 
not  visit  the  national  university. 
But  in  the  afternoon,  he  paid  a 
surprise  call  on  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Enough  “pool”  men  were 
along  to  protect  —  the  bulk  of 
the  travellers  were  filing  stories 
on  a  morning  news  confeience, 
held  in  the  sun  on  the  embassy 
residence  terrace. 

Colombia  —  Some  newsmen 
had  their  pockets  picked  at  the 
airport;  others  lost  their  wallets 
or  travelers’  checks  in  the  crowd 
that  awaited  Nixon  at  the  front 
of  his  hotel.  Secret  Service 
agents  and  even  Export  Impoi’t 
Bank  President  Samuel  C. 
Waugh  also  were  “lifted.”  After 
reports  of  an  attempt  to  assas¬ 
sinate  Nixon  were  heard  in 
Washington,  most  of  the  press 


group  grabbed  Nixon  at  a  re¬ 
ception  for  his  reaction. 

Howling  Mob 

Venezuela  —  After  arrival, 
the  press  group  followed  Nixon 
out  the  airport  door,  also  being 
shoved  by  the  mob  which  had 
gathered,  and  some  hit  by  the 
“spitters”  on  the  balcony.  When 
it  hit  the  heavy  Caracas  traffic, 
the  Nixon  caravan  broke  up  a 
little.  But  when  a  howling  mob 
descended  on  Nixon’s  car  with 
stones  and  clubs,  a  stake  truck 
bearing  photographers  and  some 
reporters  was  just  in  front,  and 
two  cars  of  reporters  about  30 
or  40  feet  behind.  The  reporters 
again  merged  into  the  mob,  in 
order  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  witnessed  the  stoning  and 
beating  of  the  car,  as  well  as 
the  courageous  and  effective  ef¬ 
forts  of  Nixon’s  guards  to  safe¬ 
guard  him.  At  least  six  of  the 
newsmen  were  affected  by  the 
tear  gas  used  to  disperse  the 
mob. 

Later,  that  evening,  a  demon¬ 
stration  occurred  near  the  cable 
office  from  which  some  newsmen 
were  filing,  and  four  tear  gas 
bombs  were  exploded  thei-e.  The 
gas  filtered  back  into  the  office, 
causing  a  momentary  stoppage 
of  work.  Work  during  the  29- 
hour  stay  was  made  difficult  due 
to  the  fact  that  Nixon  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  U.  S.  embassy 
residence,  instead  of  the  Circulo 
Militar,  a  15-minute  taxi  ride 
away,  where  press  facilities  had 
been  set  up. 

The  newsmen  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  made  the  full  trip 
were: 

Don  Wilson,  Paul  Schutzer, 
Time-Life;  Lester  Tanzer,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Russell  Brines, 
Copley  News  Service;  David  Bel- 
nap,  Frank  Cancillai-e,  United 
Press;  Wells  Church,  CBS;  Rob¬ 
ert  Hartmann,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Stanford  Bradshaw, 
Henry  L.  Griffin,  Associated 
Press;  Earl  Mazo,  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Clark  Gallo¬ 
way,  U.  S.  Neivs  and  World  Re¬ 
port;  Tad  Szulc,  New  York 
Times;  Joseph  Hinshaw,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Herb 
Kaplow,  NBC;  Guillermo  Ca- 
ram,  WRUL;  Leslie  Higbee, 
free  lance;  Jinx  Falkenburg, 
free  lance;  Hugo  Johnson,  Ed¬ 
ward  Bumgardner,  Paul  Garvey, 
Eugene  S.  Staples,  USIA. 

• 

Raisetl  in  Rank 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Kenneth  R.  Byerly  has  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  associate 
nrefessor  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  formerly  published 
the  Lewiston,  Glendive  and  An¬ 
gus  newspapers  in  Montana. 


New  England 
Group  Honors 
Frank  Phillips  ' 

Boston 

Prospects  for  increases  in  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  were  reported 
to  be  slim  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  here  May  20.  Al¬ 
most  half  of  the  assembled  pub¬ 
lishers  felt  that  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  will  be  lower.  No  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  upward  trend  was 
seen  and  indications  were  that 
“we  will  have  to  go  out  and  sell.” 

Richard  K.  Warren,  Bangor  i 
(Me.)  News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

Some  200  publishers  gathered 
the  night  before  at  the  Parker  ' 
House  to  pay  tribute  to  Frank 
E.  Phillips,  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  his  70th  birthday. 
Mr.  Phillips  was  presented  a 
purse  and  silver  bowl  by  Richard 
C.  Steele,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  past 
president;  Ernest  Lawson,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item;  and  William 
Lucey,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  NEDNA  since  192.5.  He 
was  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Express,  . 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  ’ 
business  session  included:  H.  M. 
Peterson,  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald,  vicepresident;  Stanley 
T.  Black,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Times,  reelected  secretary 
Charles  A.  Fuller,  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise,  treasurer, 
succeeding  his  father,  Charles 
L.  Fuller,  who  had  been  treas¬ 
urer  since  1926. 

A  silver  cigar  chest  wa.s  pre¬ 
sented  to  William  Dwight,  Holy¬ 
oke  (Mass.)  Transcript  and 
Telegram  and  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette,  by 
Richard  Jackson,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register.  The  chest  was 
inscribed:  “In  admiration  of 
your  services  as  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent  from  your  associates  in 
New  England.” 

William  Parry,  assistant  asso¬ 
ciation  manager,  reported  on  the 
possible  effect  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  tax  on  delivery  of  new'spa- 
pers.  The  report  dealt  with  the 
Treasury  Department’s  ruling 
that  independent  contractors 
even  on  a  part  time  basis  are 
subject  to  the  transportation 
tax. 

A  question  posed  on  “Have 
mechanical  costs  been  reduced 
in  relation  to  reduced  linage?” 
brought  mixed  answers.  Some 
publishers  reported  costs  were 
going  up. 
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Randolph  Asks  Congress 
To  End  Closed  Shop  Ban 


ITU  President  Lists  4  Areas 
For  Amendments  to  Taft-Hartley 


Washington 

Woodruff  Randolph,  who  is 
retiring  as  president  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  in  July,  urged  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  this  week  to 
strike  out  four  elemental  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

He  asked  for  an  end  to  the 
closed  shop  prohibition,  denial 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  right  to  determine  the 
scope  of  bargaining,  restoration 
of  the  secondary  boycott  rights, 
and  elimination  of  injunctive 
procedure  against  labor  unions. 

Other  Ailments 

Mr.  Randolph,  favoring  a 
labor-management  relations  bill 
drafted  by  Senator  James  E. 
Murray  of  Montana,  said:  “We 
trust  that  the  committee  will 
not  infer  from  these  proposed 
amendments  that  all  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  Taft-Hartley  meet  with 
our  approval.  The  other  ail¬ 
ments  can  come  later.” 

Mr.  Randolph  said  his  recom¬ 
mendations  are  based  on  abun¬ 
dant  experience  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  “Like  every  union,” 
he  testified,  “we  have  suffered 
under  the  Act,  but  because  of 
the  nature  of  our  industry,  and 
the  age  and  vigor  of  our  organi¬ 
zations,  we  have  suffered  special 
damage.” 

With  respect  to  “closed  shop,” 
the  printers’  spokesman  said  for 
more  than  a  centuiy  the  bulk  of 
employers  hired  only  union 
printers  because  union  typog¬ 
raphers  are  skilled  and  trained 
whereas  the  non-union  man  is 
poorly  or  partly  trained.  With 
the  mobility  of  the  craft  and 
ITU’s  practice  of  training  suf¬ 
ficient  number  to  fill  all  jobs, 
employers  were  pictured  as  the 
gainers. 

Objeelion  to  ‘L'nion  Shop’ 

The  “union  shop,”  which  per- 
niits  non-union  persons  to  be 
hired  but  requires  them  to  join 
the  local  within  a  specified  term, 
was  rejected  on  this  ground:  “It 
leaves  it  to  the  employer,  by 
his  control  over  hire,  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  are  to  be  union  mem¬ 
bers.  This  is  a  principle  which 
we  cannot  accept,  consistent  with 
our  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
membei-s  of  our  union  are  com- 
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petent  craftsmen  and  of  good 
moral  character. 

“It  is  emphatically  untrue 
that  under  the  agreement  to 
hire  only  union  members,  the 
union  ‘controls’  who  is  to  be 
hired.  Our  (ITU)  agreements 
have  traditionally  recognized  the 
right  of  the  employer  to  have 
competent  men;  during  a  trial 
period,  the  employer  has  a  dis¬ 
cretion  to  discharge  men  for 
incompetence.  Such  agreements 
effectively  provide  joint  control 
over  the  hiring  of  printers. 

“And  this  is  as  it  should  be; 
our  industrial  history  has  shown 
that  employers  and  their  agents 
can  grossly  abuse  their  Taft- 
Hartley  granted  unilateral  con¬ 
trol  over  hire — through  kick- 
backs,  favoritism,  nepotism,  and 
a  desire  to  break  the  power  of 
a  union  in  their  plant,  and 
othei'wise.” 

He  raised  also  the  “practical, 
profoundly  serious”  problem 
arising  from  the  fact  that  union 
men  traditionally  refuse  to  work 
with  non-union  men.  This  at¬ 
titude  he  defended  as  the  only 
“decent”  position  a  union  man 
can  take  with  respect  to  an  anti- 
.social  person  who  rejects  the 
right  to  associate. 

Without  elaboration,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  entered  this  judgment: 
“His  unwillingness  to  assume 
his  share  of  a  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  marks  him  a  shirker  and 
sometimes  a  coward.” 

He  Defines  Union  Interest 

In  relation  to  a  statement 
that  the  tenn  “monopoly”  is 
much  misunderstood,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  volunteered  to  clarify: 
“That  word,  as  popularly  under¬ 
stood,  has  meant  a  combination 
of  business  interests  to  raise 
prices  to  the  many  for  the  profit 
of  a  few.  Union  organization 
has  an  exactly  opposite  effect; 
it  raises  the  wages  of  the  many 
by  reducing  the  profits  of  the 
few.  True  monopoly  reduces 
available  purchasing  power; 
union  activity  increases  it.” 

With  respect  to  NLRB  juris¬ 
diction,  ITU  asked  for  a  dec¬ 
laration  that  the  Board  is  not 
authorized  “to  determine  the 
proper  scope  of  subject  matters 
of  collective  bargaining,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  or  the  legality  or  reason- 
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ableness  of  any  proposal  or 
counter-proposal  which  may  be 
advanced.” 

Mr.  Randolph  instanced  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Board  re¬ 
quired  employers  to  include  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  merit  increases,  shift 
schedules,  vacations  and  similar 
subjects.  And  then,  he  conceded, 
the  Board  usually  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  unions.  But  he  expressed 
fear  that  the  power  to  include 
might  imply  the  power  to  ex¬ 
clude  essentials  to  a  proper 
labor-management  contract.  "The 
witness  suggested  the  only  legit¬ 
imate  issue  before  the  Board  is 
whether  there  is  bargaining  in 
good  faith — that  is,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  reaching  an  agree¬ 
ment;  it  is  not  the  Board’s  func¬ 
tion  to  tell  the  parties  what  they 
must  talk  about  or  how  they 
shall  talk. 

Free  Bargaining 

Referring  to  recent  litigation 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Randolph  said 
the  Board’s  general  counsel 
argued  that  the  local  union  was 
not  bargaining  in  good  faith 
because  of  numerous  clauses 
dealing  with  detail,  to  a  total  of 
37.  The  witness  protested: 
“How,  we  may  properly  inquire, 
can  ‘free  collective  bargaining’ 
be  carried  on  when,  under  the 
threat  of  injunctive  and  con¬ 
tempt  action,  we  are  told  that 
we  may  not  bargain  at  all  about 
matters  as  vital  as  apprentice¬ 
ship  training,  duties  of  foreman, 
application  of  competency  stand¬ 
ards,  seniority,  hire  of  substi¬ 
tutes,  order  of  lay-offs,  and  the 
like?” 

Defending  the  demand  for 
the  right  to  take  what  Mr. 
Randolph  called  “secondary 
action,”  the  printer  chief  said 
the  law  now  forces  men,  under 
penalty,  to  strikebreak  on  their 
fellov/s.  He  continued: 

“Existing  provisions  of  Taft- 
Hartley  are  speciously  justified 
on  the  ground  that  they  protect 
the  ‘neutral’  and  the  ‘innocent’ 
employer,  who  is  ‘caught  in  the 
middle’  in  an  affair  which  is 
‘none  of  his  business.’  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 
Certainly  the  employer  who 
takes  business  from  a  struck 
plant  is  directly  engaged  in  a 
strikebreaking  activity;  if  his 
employees  turn  out  the  product, 
they  too  become  strikebreakers. 
Where  the  employer  exercises 
his  undoubted  right  to  farm  out 
his  work  during  a  strike,  unions 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


ITU  Election  BuUetin 

Late  election  returns  between 
Progressive  Party  candidate 
Elmer  Brown  and  Independent 
candidate  Howard  Murray  for 
the  post  of  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  to  succeed  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  are  as  follows : 

Brown — 9788 
Murray — 8707 

Wage  Boost, 
ITU  Clauses 
End  Strike 

HAVHaiHiLL,  Mass. 
Acceptance  by  the  publisher 
of  the  basic  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  contract  this 
week  ended  the  six-months-old 
strike  against  the  Haverhill 
Gazette.  A  score  of  union  print¬ 
ers  ani’  stereotypers  went  back 
to  work.  The  paper  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  without  union  help  since 
Nov.  20. 

The  settlement  was  reached 
by  J.  Wesley  Russ,  publisher, 
and  Anthony  Rigazio,  president 
of  the  local  typographical  union. 
It  includes  a  wage  adjustment  to 
$106  immediately,  $109  in  No¬ 
vember  and  $112.50  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1959,  according  to  Robert 
Segal,  ITU  attorney. 

Mr.  Russ  said  the  agreement 
includes  the  standard  union 
clause  on  jurisdiction  over  new 
machines  and  work  processes. 
This  was  one  of  the  key  issues 
in  a  complaint  filed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  board’s 
counsel  unsuccessfully  sought  a 
restraining  order. 

Mr.  Russ  said  the  union’s 
Gieneral  Laws,  as  amended  by 
the  Executive  Council  to  desig¬ 
nate  employment  of  “journey¬ 
men”  and  “apprentices”  rather 
than  members  of  the  union,  was 
embraced  in  the  contract.  This 
language  change  was  made  by 
the  union  with  a  view  to  over¬ 
coming  closed  shop  views. 

The  contract  is  for  30  months. 
ITU’s  lawyer  said  he  will  ask 
the  Federal  Court  in  a  few  days 
to  dismiss  the  NLRB  proceed¬ 
ings  for  injunctive  relief  on  the 
ground  the  issue  is  moot.  As 
part  of  the  contract  settlement, 
he  said,  the  Gazette’s  publisher 
is  withdrawing  labor  charges. 

Ten  of  the  original  Gazette 
crew  who  went  on  strike  are 
now  working  for  the  Haverhill 
Journal  which  has  been  printed 
at  the  plant  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader  since 
last  December. 
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(Continued  from  page  11)  1 

< 

should  have  the  right  to  retali-  ' 
ate  by  asking  their  fellow 
workers  not  to  do  such  work.” 

Jurisdictional  Strikes 

Jurisdictional  strikes  were  de¬ 
fended  insofar  as  disputes  in¬ 
volving  competing  union  and 
non-union  groups,  but  not  as  be¬ 
tween  rival  union  groups.  The 
gravity  of  the  prohibition 
against  jurisdictional  strikes 
was  found  by  the  witness  in  the 
fact  that  “every  employer  has 
a  governmental  protection  in 
bringing  in,  or  assigning  work 
to,  underpaid  non-union  help. 
Again  it  provides  governmental 
cooperation  to  reduce  work 
standards.” 

Mr.  Randolph’s  objection  to 
injunctions  was  placed  on  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds,  legislative 
history  and  the  fact  that  “the 
mere  existence  of  the  threat  of 
such  action  is  sufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  many  unions,  including  our 
own,  to  refrain  from  taking 
action  wholly  proper,  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  welfare  of  our  mem¬ 
bers.” 

“As  always,”  he  continued, 
“the  injunction  effectively  term¬ 
inates  the  dispute  in  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  favor.  Any  talk  that 
these  are  ‘temporary’  injunc¬ 
tions  is  demonstrably  untrue; 
one  against  us  remained  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  nearly  two  years.  The 
necessity  of  living  with  the  in¬ 
junction  required  us  to  alter 
our  policies  to  the  clear  detri¬ 
ment  of  our  members. 

“Government  action  on  behalf 
of  employers  is,  if  anything, 
worse  than  direct  employer  ac¬ 
tion;  it  brings  to  the  support  of 
the  employer  the  massive  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  government,  saves 
him  considerable  costs  of  litiga¬ 
tion  and  allows  him  piously  to 
hide  behind  a  screen  of  ‘Public 
Interest.’  The  ultimate  decision 
by  NLRB  has  only  an  academic 
interest  —  the  injunction  will 
long  since  have  settled  the  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  employer’s  favor.” 

*  *  9(e 

Injunction  Denied 

Coincidentally  with  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  appearance  before  the 
committee,  the  ITU  member¬ 
ship  was  voting  on  a  proposition 
that  would  authorize  the  union’s 
Executive  Council  to  amend  the 
General  Laws  to  conform  to  any 
federal  court  decision  or  action. 

In  negotiations  with  employ¬ 
ers,  the  ITU  has  insisted  upon 
recognition  of  its  General  Laws 
which,  in  the  view  of  NLRB’s 
counsel,  spell  out  closed  shop 
conditions. 

The  Council  proposed  to 


change  the  language  of  the 
General  Laws  in  several  re¬ 
spects  to  meet  NLRB  objections 
to  some  extent,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  employers  accept  the 
standard  clause. 

On  the  basis  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  local  union  had 
expressed  a  willingness  to  nego¬ 
tiate  on  these  terms.  Federal 
Judge  Bailey  Aldrich  in  Boston 
said  he  saw  no  occasion  to  issue 
the  injunction  asked  by  NLRB 
in  the  printers’  strike  against 
the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

Said  the  court:  “The  mere 
possibility  of  the  parties  volun¬ 
tarily  reaching  an  illegal  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  injunctive  stuff.” 

Injunctive  relief  would  be 
granted,  he  indicated,  only 
where  a  strike  to  obtain  illegal 
provisions,  against  the  wishes 
of  the  employer,  amounted  to  a 
refusal  to  bargain. 

He  declined  to  enjoin  negotia¬ 
tions  on  all  of  the  union’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws,  lawful  as  well  as 
unlawful. 

The  six-month  strike  against 
the  Gazette  ended  this  week 
with  a  settlement  between  Pub¬ 
lisher  J.  Wesley  Russ  and  the 
local  typographical  union.  (See 
additional  story  on  page  11.) 
• 

Slaying  Suspect 
Gives  to  Fund 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  men  picked  up  as  a 
suspect  in  the  slaying  of  Patrol¬ 
man  Robert  Strone  was  among 
those  who  contributed  to  the 
fund  being  raised  by  the  Herald- 
News  for  the  patrolman’s  widow 
and  two  small  children. 

Allen  W.  Smith,  executive 
editor  of  the  Herald-News,  is 
financial  director  of  the  Strone 
Fund,  which  approached  the 
$10,000  mark. 

The  early  suspect  wrote  to 
the  Herald-News,  as  follows:  “I 
am  one  of  the  suspects  picked  up 
in  this  crime  .  .  .  Publish  this 
if  you  care  with  my  permission. 
I  am  glad  to  be  of  help.” 

He  signed  his  name  to  the 
letter  but  the  newspaper  with¬ 
held  it  from  publication. 

Among  the  contributors  to 
the  fund  have  been  many  of  the 
Herald-News’  850  carrier-sales- 


Kerr  New  President 
Of  J.  M.  Hickerson 

Richard  Kerr,  37,  formerly 
creative  head  of  Lawrence  Fer- 
tig  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
president  and  partner  of  J.  M. 
Hickerson  Inc.  J.  M.  (Mel) 
Hickerson  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man,  a  newly  created  post. 

Mr.  Hickerson  will  concentrate 
on  client  service;  Mr.  Kerr  will 
head  up  creative  services. 


AP  Editors 
Establish 
Brown  Award 

Boston 

The  Sevellon  Brown  Memorial 
Award  for  disinterested  and 
meritorious  public  service  by  a 
newspaper  represented  in  the 
New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association 
was  established  this  week.  The 
award  to  be  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  1959,  is  an  engraved 
plaque  to  become  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  winning  news¬ 
paper. 

The  association  committee 
that  considered  the  matter  of 
a  public  service  award  said  it 
felt  the  designation  of  a  me¬ 
morial  would  be  fitting,  for  a 
study  of  the  available  records 
show  that  it  was  Mr.  Brown 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  re¬ 
gional  editors  of  the  Associated 
Press  newspapers  meeting  to 
exchange  ideas.  The  aim  is 
improving  not  only  the  AP  re¬ 
port,  but  their  own  newspapers. 

Sevellon  Brown  III,  editor  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  thanked  the  association  for 
the  tribute  to  his  father,  stat¬ 
ing:  “I  don’t  think  anything 
would  have  pleased  him  more.” 

In  tribute,  the  guest  speaker, 
Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald-States¬ 
man,  quoted  Mr.  Brown  as  hav¬ 
ing  once  said:  “It’s  a  matter  of 
religious  faith  with  me  that  we 
newspaper  people  will  find  some 
special  provision  for  us  on  Judg¬ 
ment  Day  to  excuse  a  thousand 
errors  if  we  can  only  say,  I 
meant  my  newspaper,  with  all 
its  faults,  to  do  good  for  my 
community.” 

He  added:  “Although  it  is  17 
months  since  he  passed  away, 
his  spirit  remains  alive  among 
us  in  our  striving  to  improve 
our  papers.” 

Mr.  Reichler,  whose  topic  was 
“Searching  the  Newspaper’s 
Soul,”  said  the  Lana  Turner 
love  letters  “offered  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  example  of  how  the 
press  allows  itself  to  be  mis¬ 
used.  Here  were  documents  that 
made  no  contribution  to  the  in¬ 
formation  of  readers,  nor  did 
they  throw  any  valuable  light 
on  a  situation  that  already  was 
shabby  and  ugly.  What  they  did 
was  to  invade  a  personal  and 
private  area  for  the  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  sensationalism. 

“In  this  case  one  newspaper 
served  the  urgent  desires  of  a 
character  who  somehow  had  ob¬ 
tained  possession  and  saw  their 
value  for  the  combined  purposes 
of  revenge  and  for  kicking  the 


beautiful  lady  while  she  was  in 
the  gutter.  Presumably  he  also 
got  some  money.  Because  of 
quick  release  to  the  great  press 
services,  hundreds  of  papers 
lent  themselves  to  this  shabby 


Col.  McCormick 
Statue  Unveiled 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  unveiled 
a  bronze  heroic  scale  bust  of 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  late 
editor  and  publisher,  in  the 
lobby  of  Tribune  Tower  on  May 
20. 

The  ceremony  was  attended 
by  officers  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  members  of  the  board  of 
directors,  stockholders,  and  em¬ 
ployees. 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  company, 
said  the  memorial  was  intended 
as  “a  reminder  to  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick’s  fellow  workers  of  the 
man  who  guided  the  destiny  of 
the  Tribune  for  44  years,  and 
who  gave  so  much  of  himself 
to  make  the  Tribune  a  great  in¬ 
stitution.” 

The  bust  was  created  by 
Wheeler  Williams,  Chicago-bom 
sculptor,  who  also  created  a 
statue  of  Col.  McCormick  erected 
two  years  ago  by  the  town  of 
Baie  Comeau,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Flanking  the  bronze  bust  are 
two  display  cases  containing 
some  of  the  military,  patriotic 
and  civilian  honors  given  to  Col. 
McCormick  and  the  newspaper. 
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Additional  annual  revenues  of 
whose  topic  was  $575  million  are  contemplated, 
e  Newspaper’s  $265  million  of  this  amount  al- 
e  Lana  Turner  ready  earmarked  for  postal 
ered  a  most  fas-  workers’  pay  increases.  Second- 
ile  of  how  the  class  rates  will  go  up  60  percent 
;self  to  be  mis-  on  the  advertising  and  30  per- 
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ent  desires  of  a  A  tabloid  magazine  section 
somehow  had  ob-  was  added  to  the  Sunday  “pack- 
m  and  saw  their  age”  of  the  Savannah  Morning 
imbined  purposes  News  with  the  edition  of  May 
for  kicking  the  11.  The  tabloid  is  home  edited. 
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Finance  Officers  Turn  Actors 
To  Dramatize  Cost  Controls 


Skit  Staged  at  Convention 
Makes  a  Point  for  Publishers 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

With  a  nod  to  the  old  adage 
that  money  talks,  the  finance 
officers  of  newspapers  borrowed 
a  Broadway  technique  and 
dramatized  the  story  of  cost 
control  in  a  convention  skit  here 
this  week. 

The  skillful  direction  by  Ar¬ 
thur  A.  Brown  made  the  sharply 
pointed  script,  deftly  dealing 
with  deadly  statistics,  come  very 
much  alive.  The  tryout  perform¬ 
ance  was  a  success,  naturally, 
with  an  audience  of  about  150 
members  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers. 

One  for  the  Road 

It  was  this  reviewer’s  immedi¬ 
ate  reaction  that  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  will  have  been  lost 
if  the  show,  “A  Publisher  Looks 
at  Cost  Analysis  Procedures,” 
doesn’t  go  on  the  road  for  re¬ 
peat  performances  before  audi¬ 
ences  comprised  of  publishers 
and  other  newspaper  executives. 

Charts  that  show  a  “typical” 
daily’s  financial  picture  serve 
as  the  unspoken  words  in  the 
presentation  and  provide  the 
backdrops  for  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  department  heads  and 
the  publisher,  who  hides  his 
copy  of  Playboy  behind  a  copy 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

When  Mr.  Publisher  asks  his 
controller  to  explain  why  circu¬ 
lation  costs  have  gone  up  al¬ 
though  circulation  hasn’t  moved 
a  great  deal  he  learns  that  an¬ 
other  supervisor  had  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  handle  the  new  routes 
in  suburban  areas.  Also  that  dis¬ 
tribution  is  more  expensive. 

In  the  Middle 

In  the  business  office,  where 
expenses  rose  13%,  the  control¬ 
ler  spells  out  the  real  meaning 
of  a  $5,000-a-year  employee. 
With  fringe  benefits  he’s  really 
a  $7,000  item  on  the  payroll. 
Some  saving  might  be  made  by  a 
stenographic  pool,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested,  when  the  publisher  ex¬ 
presses  concern  over  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  typists  and  secre¬ 
taries. 

It’s  during  the  mechanical  de- 
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partment  discussions  that  Mr. 
Publisher  really  blows  up  when 
he  sees  the  figures  that  spell 
losses  in  ROP  color  because  of 
union  press-manning  require¬ 
ments,  overtime,  etc.  There  is 
also  the  matter  of  gaining  ap¬ 
proval  for  depreciation  allow¬ 
ances.  “We’re  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  unions  and  the  tax 
man,”  says  Mr.  Publisher. 

Inquiring  why  advertising  de¬ 
partment  costs  rise  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  Mr.  Publisher  learns  that 
some  of  it  is  due  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  executives’  sons. 

“Oh,”  says  Mr.  P.  “That’s 
good  for  the  business.  That  helps 
train  future  employees.” 

“Maybe  so,”  says  Mr.  Con¬ 
troller.  “But  I  think  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  baseball  passes  has 
more  to  do  with  it.” 

Less  Travel,  More  Help 

Mr.  P.  is  pleased  to  note  a 
reduction  in  the  item  of  travel 
expenses  for  the  department  un¬ 
til  he  finds  out  the  answer  is  the 
fact  that  the  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  stayed  home  more.  One  trip 
to  visit  advertising  agencies  in 
New  York  had  cost  $1,500  the 
previous  year.  But  it  was  noted 
that  the  ad  director,  being  at 
his  desk  more,  required  an  addi¬ 
tional  secretary. 

Mr.  P.  perks  up  when  he 
comes  to  the  Editorial  chart. 
Now  there’s  a  place  where  we 
can  save  money,  he  says,  but 
he’s  brought  up  short  by  the 
Controller. 

“Yes,”  says  Mr.  C.  “We  didn’t 
replace  that  reporter  who  left, 
but  you  added  an  editorial 
writer,  remember?” 

What  to  Do? 

Finally,  Mr.  P.  blurts,  “What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  these 
rising  costs?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replies  the 
Controller. 

“Well,  don’t  sit  there  and 
say  you  don’t  know,”  Mr.  P. 
admonishes.  “Because  that 
makes  two  of  us  who  don’t 
know.” 

At  this  point  the  finance  ex¬ 
perts  arrive  and  the  story  con¬ 
tinues  with  a  discussion  of  how 
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sensible  it  is  for  a  publisher 
to  put  the  INCFO  cost  analysis 
procedures  to  work. 

Director  and  Cast 

Mr.  Brown  is  controller  and 
assistant  secretary  of  the  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Press  and 
Times  Herald.  He  is  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  INCFO. 

Members  of  the  cast  are : 
Joseph  R.  Chema,  Federated 
Publications,  Battle  Creek;  Eu¬ 
gene  Christmann  Jr.,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News  and  Joumal- 
Every  Evening;  Leonard  L. 
Crossley,  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Canton;  Kenneth  C.  Doty, 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.;  Charles  M.  Hupp, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Hugh  M.  Kleckner,  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News;  Evert  B.  Person, 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press- 
Democrat;  Kenneth  L.  Sanborn, 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 
Portland;  Eve  Facter,  Bayonne 
(N.  J.)  Times;  and  William 
Calvin  Smellage,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News. 

The  increasingly  important 
role  being  assigned  to  Institute 
members  on  their  respective 
newspapers  was  apparent  in  the 
full  round  of  work  shops  at  this 
national  spring  conference  of 
the  10-year-old  group.  G.  Stew¬ 
art  Phillips,  secretary  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times- 
Herald,  presided. 

In  Key  Roles 

Particularly  in  the  matter  of 
building  programs  is  the  finance 
officer  assuming  a  top-flight 
position.  This  was  brought  out 
in  talks  by  Clifton  D.  Camp  Jr. 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  Edward  H.  Fawsett  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
and  Roger  P.  Talmadge,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  Traveler. 

The  finance  officer’s  duties 
were  enumerated  by  Mr.  Camp 
as  follows:  “He  polices  the 
building  budget  to  keep  expendi¬ 
tures  from  being  made  on  the 
wrong  items  and  to  keep  from 
overspending  on  budgeted  items; 
he  puts  the  squeeze  on  persons 
who  are  carried  away  with  the 
thought  that,  if  so  much  money 
is  being  spent,  let’s  go  whole- 
hog  and  get  the  best  that  money 
can  buy.  This  type  of  thinking 
can  be  the  surest  way  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy.” 

All  of  the  speakers  in  this 
panel  emphasized  the  wisdom 


PRESIDENT  of  the  Insfitufo  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  R- 
nance  Officers,  G.  Stewart  Phillips 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
and  Times  Herald  presided  at 
spring  conference. 

of  having  a  finance  officer  who 
plans  the  cash  requirements  at 
various  periods  of  construction. 
He  also  must  be  able  to  negoti¬ 
ate  the  terms  of  a  loan.  This 
requires  a  sales  technique. 

The  basic  problem,  Mr.  Faw¬ 
sett  pointed  out,  is  that  of  capi¬ 
tal  funds.  The  finance  officer 
must  project  conservative  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  light  of  all  known 
facts  to  develop  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  additional  capital 
investment  the  company  can 
safely  absorb. 

No  Serious  Error 

Speaking  of  the  Star’s  mas¬ 
sive  building  project,  Mr.  Faw¬ 
sett  reported:  “We  consider  our¬ 
selves  fortunate  to  date  in  hav¬ 
ing  made  no  serious  error  in 
anticipating  the  need  for  capital 
funds  in  varying  amount  from 
month  to  month  and  having 
them  available  when  needed.” 

Mr.  Talmadge  related  how  the 
Herald-Traveler  project  began 
with  the  appointment  of  a  Press 
Study  Committee  of  which  he 
was  chairman.  It  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  additional  press 
capacity  was  needed  but  the 
present  location  in  downtown 
Boston  was  not  ideal  from  a  pro¬ 
duction  or  distribution  stand¬ 
point. 

On  the  basis  that  “we  could 
apparently  afford  the  project,” 
Mr.  Talmadge  said,  the  most 
important  decision  was  made: 
to  retain  engineering  help.  When 
the  decision  was  made  to  go 
ahead  on  a  new  plant  Mr.  Tal¬ 
madge,  as  treasurer,  received 
the  assignment  as  coordinator 
of  the  building,  equipment  and 
financial  plans. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Agate  Missiles 
Fly  in  Vote  War 


fiy  Campbell  Watson 

San  Franciscx) 

Agate  missiles  are  being  fired 
in  quantities  in  the  political 
warfare  marking  the  struggle 
for  the  governorship  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  classified  sections  of 
dailies  here  provide  the  battle 
grounds. 

Results  are  impressive,  the 
.ival  users  of  the  want  ad 
Areapons  report.  The  contest  has 
iiow  been  joined  since  early 
April. 

The  agate  bombardment  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  gubernatorial  candidacy  of 
U.S.  Senator  William  F.  Know- 
land.  The  basic  controversy 
stems  from  the  candidate’s 
labor  legislation  views. 

The  San  Francisco  Knowland 
for  Governor  committee  placed 
the  first  classified  missile  into 
orbit  by  firing  blasts  that  landed 
into  the  business  personals  and 
inquiries  for  missing  people 
sections. 

One  was  tagged,  “Lost,  some¬ 
where  in  California,  rights  of 
working  union  members  to  run 


varying  rates.  Also,  there  were 
one-time  insertions  in  a  single 
paper  and  four-time  insertions 
in  some  newspapers. 

Newspapers  differed  in  policy 
in  their  application  of  regular 
and  political  advertising  rates. 
Indications  are  that  newspaper 
billings  for  the  first  six  weeks 
of  this  dual  warfare  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  $1,000. 

“All  that  is  entirely  new  and 
additional  revenue,”  sums  up 
the  expressions  from  classified 
managers.  They  fail  to  agree  on 
the  potential  of  the  new  vein. 

1956  Use  Recalled 

Guy  R.  Daniel,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  points  to  the 
potential  by  noting  his  paper 
carried  30  political  classifieds  a 
day  on  behalf  of  the  Adlai 
Stevenson  during  the  height  of 
the  1956  presidential  campaign. 

William  C.  Pickett,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  classified  mana¬ 
ger,  said  the  possibilities  could 
be  interesting  if  the  results 


their  o'wm  union  business.”  The  were  analyzed.  Expansion  of 

this  type  of  copy  in  classified 
could  be  very  interesting,  he 
added. 

“At  least  we  give  political 
forces  a  chance  to  lambast  each 
other  freely  in  classified,”  Mr. 
Pickett  observed.  Only  one  line 
of  copy  submitted  to  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  had  suffered  change.  That 
single  incident  came  when  Sen¬ 
ator  Knowland  was  accused  of 
“being  in  league  with  a  corrupt 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  government, 
he  said. 

The  two  users  of  the  political 
copy  are  in  agreement  that  the 
advertising  had  proven  result¬ 
ful,  Editor  &  Publisher  inquiries 
showed. 


other  addressed  to  “Dear  work¬ 
ing  union  member,”  asked  “tired 
of  paying  dues  with  no  voice  in 
the  business  of  your  union?” 

The  Battle  is  Joined 

The  Warehouse  Union  Local 
6,  ILWU  responded  beginning 
April  2.  Under  aids  to  job 
hunters,  it  asked  working  people 
if  they  were  “fed  up  with  the 
Big  Money.” 

A  business  personal  released 
that  same  day  asked  taxpayers: 
“Are  you  sick  of  sending  your 
dollars  to  the  corrup  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  regime?”  Minority 
peoples  were  asked  if  they 
“favor  public  officials  who  vote 
against  low  rent?”  in  a  wanted 
to  rent  classified. 

The  two  groups  have  been 
firing  agate  missiles  for  more 
than  six  weeks  now.  Launchings 
run  from  two  to  three  weekly 
from  each  pad.  The  missiles 
have  ranged  from  two  to  32 
lines. 

517  Lines  in  2  Weeks 

Expenditures  have  been  im¬ 
pressive  except  in  terms  of  total 
linage  warfare.  A  union  check 
sheet  shows  that  in  two  of  the 
six  weeks  the  total  rounds  fired 
by  the  rivals  totalled  517  lines. 

These  appeared  in  all  four 
San  Francisco  dailies  and  at 
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your  dollars  to  the  corrupt 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  regime?  Are 
you  weary  of  ‘the  Senator  from 
Formosa?’  ” 

Each  newspaper  replied,  with 
variations,  that  “you  may  reply 
to  the  ad  at  exactly  the  same 
rates  as  were  charged  the 
ILWU,”  a  statement  issued  by 
the  local  union  said. 

The  composite  of  the  news¬ 
paper  reply  to  the  consul  gen- 
ei'al’s  protest  also  included  the 
suggestion  that  “in  regard  to  the 
reference  to  corruption  in  the 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  advertisement, 
we  will  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  advising  our  clients  in 
the  future  to  be  more  specific 
and  less  abstract,”  the  union 
statement  added. 

One  newspaper  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  issue  of 
changing  this  copy  did  not 
emerge  at  that  shop  because  the 
ad  was  not  repeated. 

Charles  Holmes,  classified 
manager,  San  Francisco  S’ews, 
and  1.  G.  Keller,  classified  mana¬ 
ger,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
reported  Mr.  Sun  had  been  very 
able  in  presenting  his  protest 
against  the  use  of  this  line  in 
the  union  copy. 

“When  I  gave  him  our  posi¬ 
tion,  he  asked:  ‘Are  you  going 
beyond  the  requirements  of 
freedom  of  the  press,’  ”  Mr. 
Keller  obsei-ved. 

Knowland  headquarters  here 
reported  even  more  fulsome  re¬ 
sults  from  their  classifieds.  This 
was  because  of  the  use  of  a 
phone  number  as  well  as  the 
address. 

An  attempt  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  log  of  the  phone  calls 
bogged  down  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  inquiries,  E&P  was 
advised.  The  basic  results  were 
“a  big  file  of  letters”  and  five 
times  that  many  phone  conver¬ 
sations,  it  was  estimated. 

None  in  Oakland 


Hundreds  of  Letters 

Replies  received  by  the  ILWU 
local  ran  into  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters.  Some  of  these  were  “espe¬ 
cially  interesting,”  the  union 
said.  These  included  offers  of 
support  from  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  “an  international 
incident.”  Then  a  demand  was 
served  for  withdrawal  of  a 
reference  to  the  Formosa  gov¬ 
ernment. 

This  demand  on  the  news¬ 
papers  came  from  Patrick  Pi- 
Chi  Sun,  Chinese  consul  greneral 
here,  following  the  appearance 
of  a  union  ad  asking  “Tax¬ 
payers!  Are  you  sick  of  sending 


None  of  the  classified  copy 
from  either  side  was  accepted 
by  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Fred 
Dunster,  classified  manager, 
said:  The  Tribune’s  publisher 
is  J.  R.  Knowland  Sr.,  father 
of  the  Senator. 

The  Tribune  has  historically 
barred  political  copy  from  its 
classified  columns.  A  union  copy 
submission  was  rejected  with 
the  statement  that  copy  from 
either  side  would  be  refused  in 
accord  with  this  strict  policy, 
Mr.  Dunster  said. 

Versatility  in  copywriting  has 
marked  the  classified  placed 
here.  This  has  extended  to  loca¬ 
tions.  The  lines  have  appeared 
under  lost  and  found,  help 
wanted  and  even  a  “women’s 
realm”  listing. 

The  union  reports  success  in 
using  a  “We-don’t-want-to-sell 


apples”  address.  “Dear  William" 
is  a  favorite  salutation  for 
personals. 

The  Knowland  supporter* 
have  addressed  special  ads  to 
veterans,  taxpayers  and  parent*. 

Brevity  in  Favor 

In  the  second  month  of  the 
agate-slugging  contest  the  mes¬ 
sages  were  more  pointed  and 
emphasis  on  the  November  cam¬ 
paign  was  developing.  Despite 
cross-filing.  Senator  Knowland 
and  State’s  Attorney  General 
Edmund  G.  Brown  are  the  an¬ 
ticipated  rivals  in  the  voting 
finals. 

“Califoi-nia  Taxpayers:  Do 
you  work  full  time  on  your  job 
for  your  salary.  So  does  Senator 
Knowland,”  begins  a  recent  ad 
preparatory  to  taking  slap  at 
the  candidate  it  accuses  of 
“politicking  around  the  state." 

The  union  came  back  with  a 
“Dear  William”  reply  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  It  suggested  that 
“with  your  voting  record  it 
would  be  just  peachy-ducky  if 
you  didn’t  work  at  all.” 

Concerning  this  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  competition,  the  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle  has  sug¬ 
gested,  editorially: 

“We  would  like  to  see  the  idea 
catch  on  and  come  into  general 
electioneering  use — not  only  be 
cause  each  golden  utterance 
would  thus  nourish  our  business 
office,  but  because  brevity  might 
thus  be  restored  to  respectabil¬ 
ity  in  tbe  more  or  less  bright 
lexicon  of  campaign  orators." 

• 

Feature,  Editorial 
Writers  Win  $100 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Jack  Malone,  editor  of  the 
Beaver  Valley  Times,  has  been 
awai*ded  first  prize  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Handicapped  for 
the  best  editorial  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  Feature  Story  Division, 
first  prize  went  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  L.  Spogen,  Sunbury  Daily 
Item. 

Both  first  place  winners  will 
receive  $100  U.S.  Savingrs  Bonds. 


Ashmore  Gamers 
$500  Hillman  Prize 

A  Sidney  Hillman  Founda¬ 
tion  prize  worth  $500  was  added 
this  week  to  Harry  Ashmore’s 
laurels  for  editorials  on  the 
Little  Rock  racial  crisis  in  the 
Arkansas  Gazette.  Mr.  Ash¬ 
more,  executive  editor,  received 
a  $1,000  Pulitzer  Prize  recently. 

Another  Hillman  award  win¬ 
ner  was  A.  M.  Secrest,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Cheraw  (S.  C.) 
Chronicle,  also  for  a  series  of 
editorials  on  civil  rights. 
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HOT  DEBATE — At  meeting  of  California  editors,  U.S.  Senator  William 
F.  Knowland  engages  in  spirited  exchange  with  Attorney  General 
Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown.  They  are  rivals  in  the  contest  for  Governor  of 
California.  Mrs.  Knowland  is  at  the  left  and  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  right.  In 
moderator's  position  is  James  C.  Anderson.  United  Press  bureau  chief 
at  Sacramento.  In  foreground,  busily  taking  notes,  is  Don  Thomas,  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune.  (Cliff  Curland  of  the  Ventura 
Star-Free  Press  made  the  picture.) 

Candidates  Vie  Ernie  Hill  Dies; 

At  Editors’  Rally  Visited  Russia 


Los  Angeles 

More  than  250  persons,  mostly 
newspaper  editors,  witnessed  a 
modern  day  novelty  in  political 
campaigning  at  the  Southern 
California  Newspapers  Editors 
(SCUPE)  spring  meeting  at 
the  Ojai  Valley  Inn  May  10-11. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  give 
and  take  debate  between  the 
state’s  two  leading  candidates 
for  governor.  Republican  U.  S. 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland 
and  Democratic  California  Atty. 
Gen.  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown. 

The  meeting  was  the  only 
face-to-face  podium  appearance 
of  the  two  candidates  prior  to 
the  June  3  primary  and  drew 
almost  all  of  the  state’s  top 
political  writers. 

Many  papers  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  press  table  by 
their  managing  editors. 

Credit  for  organizing  the 
meeting  goes  to  Jack  McHenry, 
managing  editor  of  the  Ventura 
Star-F ree  Press,  and  current 
president  of  SCUPE.  He  began 
planning  for  the  historic  meet¬ 
ing  last  October. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  candi¬ 
dates  was  preceded  by  an  after¬ 
noon  SCUPE  business  session 
and  a  reception  hosted  by  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Litfin,  United  Press 
Pacific  Division  manager. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Ernie  Hill,  49,  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent, 
died  in  London,  May  19,  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Mr.  Hill  had  just  returned 
from  an  assignment  in  Moscow. 
He  was  stricken  while  he  was 
at  a  photo  studio  to  arrange 
for  production  of  pictures  he 
had  taken  of  his  trip.  His  wife, 
Teiry,  was  with  him. 

He  had  been  with  the  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service  since 
1945  and  head  of  the  London 
bureau  since  1953. 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Hill 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  News. 

His  interest  in  Latin  America 
led  to  his  selection  for  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship  at  Harvard 
University. 

• 

Net  Is  Lower 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  Enquii-er,  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  net  income  of  $248,557 
on  revenues  of  $8,222,467  in  the 
six  months  ending  March  31. 
This  compares  with  $306,490  net 
on  $8,268,677  revenue  in  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 
Earnings  amounted  to  60c  a 
share  this  year,  75c  last  year. 
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Central  Plant 
For  Weeklies 
Is  Promoted 

Chicago 

Establishment  of  a  central 
printing  trades  plant  in  which 
20  or  more  weekly  newspapers 
could  be  printed  and  distributed 
was  envisioned  by  Lucien  File, 
Chester  Herald-Tribune,  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association. 

Mr.  File  said  such  a  central 
plant  is  now  virtually  “in  the 
blue  print  stage”  for  a  group 
of  Southern  Illinois  weekly  pa¬ 
pers.  He  predicted  that  contract 
printing  may  well  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  two  big  questions 
confronting  many  weeklies:  cut¬ 
ting  operating  costs  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  manpower  shortage. 

“We  are  now  trying  to  find 
20  farsighted  publishers  who 
will  join  in  organizing  a  corpo¬ 
ration  valued  at  $400,000  to 
equip  such  a  plant,”  he  said. 

“In  the  plant  that  I  envisage 
the  individual  weekly  will  not 
lose  its  individuality  and  the 
editor  will  have  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  individual  makeup  and 
headline  styles.” 

He  also  told  how  publishers 
can  get  the  money  to  buy  stock 
in  the  central  plant. 

“We  have  a  plan  where  by 
a  man  may  set  aside  certain 
pieces  of  machinery  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  plant  and  give  us  a  note 
secured  by  that  machinery,”  he 
said.  “For  this  note,  he  will 


receive  stock  in  our  plant.  He 
does  not  have  to  sell  the  ma¬ 
chinery  or  get  rid  of  it  until 
he  is  sure  that  the  trades  plant 
will  work  to  his  satisfaction, 
or  if  he  merely  wants  to  go  into 
the  plant  for  an  investment  he 
may  do  so  and  continue  at  his 
present  method  of  printing  his 
newspaper  for  we  are  certain 
we  will  have  more  business  than 
we  can  take  care  of.” 

C.  E.  (Corky)  Townsend,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Granite  City 
Press-Record,  was  named  Illi¬ 
nois  “editor  of  the  year”  for 
1957  at  the  IPA  banquet.  He 
was  presented  with  a  plaque  by 
Charles  Mills,  Vandalia  Leader, 
chairman  of  the  awards  commit¬ 
tee. 

Earl  Swanson  announced  that 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
has  now  expanded  its  checking 
proof  service  to  include  weekly 
newspapers. 

Paul  Findley,  Pike  County 
Republican,  raised  the  question 
of  weekly  newspapers  giving  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  a  volume  dis¬ 
count.  He  admitted  that  such  a 
proposal  would  complicate  bill¬ 
ings  for  those  papers  now  served 
by  Weekly  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Lowell  Nye,  Harvard  Herald, 
told  how  that  weekly  has  met 
the  competition  of  a  local  shop¬ 
per  by  publishing  a  free  sheet 
once  a  week  in  addition  to  its 
regular  paid  paper.  “This  gives 
our  advertisers  two  issues  a 
week,  which  they  can  buy  as  a 
packaged  deal,  or  use  separate¬ 
ly,”  he  said.  “Our  front  page 
of  the  free  sheet  is  not  for  sale 
and  is  devoted  entirely  to  local 
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ADVERTISER  ♦  NEWSPAPER 

Liquor  Ads  Banned 
In  Atlanta,  Macon 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu- 
An  order  issued  by  Georgia  tion  “can  dish  it  out  but  they 
Revenue  Commissioner  T.  V.  can’t  take  it.” 

Williams  last  week  will  elimi-  Jack  Tarver,  President  of  At- 
nate  future  liquor  advertising  lanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  issued 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  this  statement  following  the 


Little  Orphan  Annie  and  Snuify 

Smith,  and  then  turn  the  pages  X  llodtl  Co  kJliC 
to  a  large  advertisement  extol¬ 
ling  the  virtues  of  some  type  of  ^  O  i  -priT* 

whiskey,  certainly  this  is  a  OLclI  lUF 

most  questionable  way  to  raise 

Mr.  Tarver  replied:  “We  will  Forced  Ads 

continue  to  print  the  news  unin¬ 
timidated  by  puny  pressures  by  Kansas  City,  Me 

those  who  would  have  us  forget  Four  advertisers  have  file 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Four  advertisers  have  filed 


the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Revenue  Commissioner’s  action: 
Macon  Telegraph  and  possibly  “Mr.  Williams’  discriminatory 
the  Albany  Herald,  action  came  as  no  great  sur- 

Admittedly  issued  on  the  in-  prise.  We  had  anticipated  some 


tion  can  aisn  it  out  out  iney  obligations  even  as  treble  damage  claims  against 

can’t  take  it.”  .(.jjgy  apparently  have.”  the  Kansas  City  Star  Company 

Jack  Tarver,  President  of  At-  n*.  ••  »  Federal  court  here.  They  aw 

lanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  issued  Ridiculous  based  on  the  Star’s  conviction 

this  statement  following  the  jjj  letter  to  Commissioner  on  antitrust  violations. 
Revenue  Commissioner’s  action:  •williams,  Calvin  G.  Voorhis,  The  suits,  similar  to  others 
“Mr.  Williams’  discriminatory  president  of  the  Atlanta  Adver-  begun  by  half  a  dozen  pub- 
action  came  as  no  great  sur-  tjging  Club,  called  the  ban  “ri-  lishing  firms,  ask  damages  for 
prise.  We  had  anticipated  some  digulous.”  He  said  if  the  ban  being  required  to  buy  adver- 


structions  of  Gov.  Marvin  Grif-  such  vindictive  move  since  our  applied  consistently  in  tising  space  in  both  the  morning 

fin,  the  restrictive  order  folio-wed  reporters  began  inquiring  into  similar  situations  it  might  knock  and  evening  editions  of  the  Star, 
a  series  of  exposes  by  the  At-  the  improvement  in  his  financial  gunjay  advertising  of  motion  The  complaints  also  allege  that 


a  series  of  exposes  by  the  At¬ 
lanta  newspapers  of  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  Griffin  administration, 
and  has  been  labeled  by  those 


position  during  the  past  several  pictures. 


the  firms  were  made  to  buy 


The  advertising  man  added  twice  as  much  space  as  they 


“If  he  were  genuinely  con-  ^hat  the  commissioner  has  wanted. 


newspaper^  as  a  discriminatory  cemed  about  the  advertismg  of  “taken  away  the  right  of  a  cer-  The  plaintiffs  and  amounts 
and  punitive  measure  designed  alcoholic  beverages  in  dry  coun-  ^up  manufacturers  to  asked  are:  National  Theatw 
to  eliminate  a  classification  of  ties,  he  would  have  approached  promote  the  sale  of  their  prod-  Corporation,  $69,000;  Paric 

advertising  from  the  Atlanta  us  as  to  the  possibility  of  pub-  a  competitive  economy  Theatre,  $12,750;  Jayhawk 

newspapers  while  affecting  as  fishing  it  only  in  our  metropoli-  _  _  These  people  are  the  real  Amusement  Company,  $87,000; 

few  other  Georgia  publications  tan  editions.  But  the  fact  that  victims  of  your  vindictive  action  and  Terrace  Drive-in  Theatre, 

as  possible.  ^  apparently  singled  us  intended  for  another  group—  $18,000. 

The  Georgia  Revenue  Com-  out  for  punitive  action  whi  e  the  newspapers.”  Tim..  I  i  ,  n  R  ^ 

missioner  exercises  control  over  allowing  numerous  Georgia  ..jf  the  sale  of  his  products  is  *  Defined 

liquor  a^ertising  in  that  state,  papers  as  well  as  those  in  Jack-  ,  jn  the  immediate  area  in  Recently  the  Star  was  unsuc- 


Time  Limit  Defined 


Recently  the  Star  was  unsuc- 


with  virtually  total  power  to  sonville,  Chattanooga,  and  other  the  advertising  medium  cessful  in  asking  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 

approve  or  disapprove  adver-  border  cities  to  continue  is  in-  jg  located,”  Mr.  Voorhis  con-  trict  Court  to  dismiss  a  suit 
tismg  copy  and  to  limit  the  size  disputable  evidence  of  the  am-  “certainly  a  marketer  brought  by  Prom  magazine  on 

and  number  of  insertions.  mosity  f  rom  which  his  arbitrary  i^^g  implied  constitutional  the  ground  that  it  was  barred 

ROP  Color  Eliminated 


action  stems.  right  to  advertise  his  products  under  the  statute  of  limitations.  ' 

It  will  probably  come  as  a  through  that  medium.  It  is  not  The  court  interpreted  a  new  ( 

prise  to  Mr.  Williams,  but  function,  nor  is  it  within  the  provision  of  the  law  to  mean 
re  are  still  some  people  who  poorer  of  the  marketer  to  control  that  an  injured  party  had  until 

ce  integrity  above  financial  distribution  of  copies  of  the  one  year  after  the  government’s 


Restrictions  in  past  months,  surprise  to  Mr.  Williams,  but  g  function  n 
in  addition  to  copy  approval,  there  are  still  some  people  who  poorer  of  the 
have  been  the  limitation  of  two  place  integrity  above  financial  distribution 
600-fine  advertisements  for  any  gain.  We  can  and  will  continue  newspaper.” 


brand  during  a  calendar  month  to  seek  out  and  print  the  news,  ^  j;  Broome,  president  of  eluded  to  file  a  complaint, 
and  the  elimination  of  ROP  unintimidated  by  his  petty  har-  Georgia  Press  Association  Prior  to  January  7,  1948,  the 
color  from  liquor  advertise-  rassments.”  g^^d  a  member  of  the  state  legis-  owners  of  Prom  were  engaged 

M’’-  Tarver  said  alcoholic  jature,  said  he  was  “surprised”  in  the  publication  of  a  magazine 

Last  week’s  order  came  in  beverage  ads  represented  less  g^.  Mr.  Williams’  order.  He  re-  for  high  school  and  college 

the  form  of  an  amendment  to  than  two  percent  of  the  revenue  called  that  the  commissioner  students. 

existing  regulations  stating  that  of  the  Atlanta^  Newspapers  and  pave  strong  support  against  a  The  publishers  assert  they 
liquor  advertisements  will  no  “thus  we  are  in  a  considerably  bill  which  would  have  prohibited  had  been  forced  to  sell  the  pub- 

longer  be  approved  in  publica-  better  position  to  get  along  fiquor  advertising  entirely  in  lication  at  a  substantial  loss  due 

tions  which  have  more  than  one-  without  it  than  the  state  govern-  gg  earlier  legislative  session.  to  violations  by  the  Star  com- 

third  of  their  circulation  in  ment  which  relies  on  it  for  '$20  a*  +b0  time  Mr.  Broome  re-  pany  of  the  antitrust  laws. 


antitrust  case  had  been  con- 


color  from 
ments. 


advertise-  rassments.” 


“dry”  counties.  Only  27  of  million  a  year.”  called,  Mr.  Williams  said  the  bill  Five  years  less  one  day  after 

Georgia’s  159  counties  are  Commissioner  Williams  had  would  not  be  fair  to  Georgia  this  sale,  the  United  States,  on 
“wet”.  estimated  the  Atlante  papers  publications  since  it  would  not  January  6,  1953,  filed  its  suits 

The  statewide  coverage  of  the  would  lose  a  half-million  dollars  prevent  fiquor  advertising  in  against  the  Star.  There  re- 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu-  ^  year  if  deprived  of  fiquor  magazines  and  out-of-state  mained  but  one  day  of  the  Mis- 


an  earlier  legislative  session.  to  violations  by  the  Star  com- 
At  the  time  Mr.  Broome  re-  pany  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
called,  Mr.  Williams  said  the  bill  Five  years  less  one  day  after 


Commissioner  Williams  had  would  not  be  fair  to  Georgia  this  sale,  the  United  States,  on 
estimated  the  Atlante  papers  publications  since  it  would  not  January  6,  1953,  filed  its  suits 


tion  places  well  over  one-third  advertising  revenue. 


newspapers.  The  commissioner  souri  statute  of  limitations  be-  ^ 


of  their  circulation  in  dry  coun-  Peyton  Anderson,  publisher  of  had  also  stated  a  ban  on  liquor  fore  these  actions  would  be 
ties.  The  Macon  Telegraph  will  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  News,  advertising  would  hurt  the  barred. 

also  come  definitely  under  the  said:  “Any  business  should  con-  Georgia  economy  and  be  a  detri-  Opposing  the  Star’s  motion 

ban  and  the  Albany  Herald  will  sider  its  position  precarious  if  ment  to  the  program  of  elimi-  for  dismissal  of  the  complaint, 

probably  find  it  necessary  to  its  existence  depended  on  any  nating  bootlegging  in  the  state.  Prom  publishers  relied  on  a  fed- 


eliminate  some  circulation  from  source  of  revenue  subject  to  , 

dry  counties  or  also  come  under  political  control.  The  principles  .  i  ip 

the  restriction.  The  Macon  News  of  his  new  regulation  alarm  us  Awara  to  AT 

and  other  newspapers  published  more  than  this  loss  of  adver-  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

in  wet  counties  circulate  pri-  tising.”  The  Associated  Press  of  North 

marily  in  their  home  counties  Gov.  Griffin  said  the  Atlante  Carolina  was  presented  an 
or  adjacent  wet  counties  and  newspapers  “should  quit  snivel-  award  by  the  State  Optometric 
will  be  permitted  to  publish  ing  and  crying.  They  can  dish  Society  for  performing  out- 
liquor  advertising.  it  out  but  they  can’t  take  it.  standing  service  to  the  profes- 

fn  denying  that  the  liquor  After  all,  when  the  boys  and  sion  this  year.  Paul  Hansell, 


‘retaliatory” 


girls  of  Georgia  get  the  news-  AP  chief  of  the  Carolinas,  re- 


Griffin  said  last  week  that  the  paper  down  on  the  floor  to  read  ceived  the  award. 


,  eral  law,  as  amended.  The 

j  court  upheld  this  point  and  set 

the  time  limit  as  one  year  after 
New  Bern,  N.  C.  November  15,  1957. 

The  Associated  Press  of  North  • 

irolina  was  presented  an  Help  for  Jobless 
!tate  Optometric 

lerforming  out-  Burlington,  Vt 

e  to  the  profes-  The  Burlington  Daily  News  is 
,  Paul  Hansell,  running  free  want  ads  for  job- 
e  Carolinas,  re-  1®®^-  Three-line  “situations 
rd.  wanted”  ads  are  run  free. 
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Railroads  Turn  To  PR  Ads 
To  Help  Solve  Problems 


Selling  Copy  Fading  Fast 
As  Carriers  Seek  Relief 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

(Part  I  of  a  series) 

America’s  railroads  are  tum- 
ing  to  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  for  help  in  solving  their 
mounting  problems. 

The  knottiest  problem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Albert  R.  Beatty, 
assistant  vicepresident  of  the 
Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads,  is  that  the  railroads  “are 
not  making  enough  money  to 
meet  rising  costs,  make  a  fair 
return  on  their  investments, 
and  to  keep  their  systems  fully 
modernized.” 

AAR  in  Magazines 

The  AAR  has  rn  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1,250,000  for 
public  relations  advertising  (via 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.).  This 
year,  instead  of  using  news¬ 
papers,  the  entire  appropria¬ 
tion  is  going  into  mass  circula¬ 
tion  magazines  and  some  trade 
papers. 

“Because  our  budget  is 
limited,”  Mr.  Beatty  said,  “we 
must  leave  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  individual  rail¬ 
roads.  They  are  turning  to 
newspapers  with  public  rela¬ 
tions  copy.  On-line  selling  copy 
in  the  newspapers  is  fading 
fast.  The  railroads  feel  they 
need  newspaper  editors  on  their 
side.” 

Explains  RR’s  Plight 

There  are  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  railroads  are 
anxious  to  tell  their  story  to 
the  nation’s  press. 

“For  20  years,”  Mr.  Beatty 
said,  “there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  railroads’  total 
share  of  freight  and  passenger 
business.  While  private  carriage 
has  increased  during  this  period, 
we  feel  that  most  of  the  total 
loss  is  due  to  existing  national 
and  state  government  policies 
regarding  transportation. 

“All  forms  of  carriers  are 
not  treated  alike  on  regrulations, 
subsidies  and  taxation.  The  rail¬ 
roads,  for  example,  are  100% 


regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  30%  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  motor  vehicles,  and  10% 
of  the  freight  on  inland  water¬ 
ways  are  regulated  by  ICC.” 

Mr.  Beatty  pointed  out  that 
the  railroads  are  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  competing  with  the 
air  lines.  “While  they  are  regu¬ 
lated,  they  are  highly  subsidized. 
Airports  are  built  and  main¬ 
tained  for  them.  They  pay 
nothing  for  such  important  air 
services  as  weather  reports. 
When  the  air  lines  are  asked  to 
pay  airport  charges,  they  are 
nominal  and  seldom  meet  the 
actual  costs,”  he  said. 

“Despite  these  inequities, 
railroads  are  still  providing  the 
most  economical  means  of  mass 
transportation.  No  other  form 
can  approach  them  in  economy. 

“The  railroads  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  add  other  forms  of 
transportation  such  as  air  lines 
to  their  systems.  We  don’t 
want  to  create  a  monopoly,  but 


we  do  advocate  the  railroads’ 
right  to  offer  diversified  trans¬ 
portation  service,  when  conveni¬ 
ence  and  necessity  are  shown.” 

Against  this  brief,  general¬ 
ized  background  of  the  railroads’ 
plight.  Editor  &  Publisher  con¬ 
tacted  key  executives  of  11  of 
the  nation’s  top  railroads  to 
see  how  they  are  using  advei*- 
tising  and  public  relations  to  tell 
their  individual  stories  to  the 
public. 

N.Y.  Central  Cuts  Ads 

Against  this  brief  general- 
New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company,  told  E&P  how  his 
railroad  is  being  forced  to  give 
up  advertising  to  sell  passenger 
service.  Since  World  War  II, 
Mr.  Perlman  said,  the  Central 
has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  improved  passenger 
service  facilities  and  new  pas¬ 
senger  equipment  and  $14,000,- 
000  in  advertising  the  service. 

“And,”  he  added,  “we  lost 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars  pro¬ 
viding  this  sei-vice. 

“In  1956  we  backed  passenger 
service  with  the  largest  invest¬ 
ment  for  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  the  system  has  ever  had, 
and  still  our  losses  that  year 
jumped  to  $48  million.  At  least 
as  large  a  deficit  was  incurred 
in  1957.” 


W0> 


Clifford  H.  Ramsdell,  Cen¬ 
tral  s  advertising  manager,  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  such  a 
switch  in  the  usual  advertising 
success  story  was  no  indictment 
of  advertising,  or  of  railroad 
management,  but  the  public  re¬ 
lations  problem  of  over  regula¬ 
tion. 

“We  held  up  our  revenues 
pretty  well,  but  expenses  ran 
away  with  us,”  Mr.  Ramsdell 
said.  “We  are  not  free  to  price 
our  product  as  are  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  We  must  get  ICC  author¬ 
ity.  Meanwhile,  competition  is 
getting  help  from  the  public 
purse.” 

Central’s  on-line  newspaper 
advertising,  which  was  $1,800,- 
000  in  1956,  dropped  to  $860,000 
in  1957,  with  $85,000  going  to 
newspapers,  $450,000  to  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  balance  to  sales 
promotion,  outdoor,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous,  according  to  Mr.  Rams¬ 
dell.  The  account  is  handled  by 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Same  Sad  Song 

Ralnh  C.  Champlin,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  sang  the  same  sad  song. 

“Our  advertising  budget,”  he 
said,  “has  been  reduced  for 
1958,  at  least  for  the  first  part 
of  the  year,  to  cover  only  re¬ 
quired  items  such  as  timetables, 
representation  in  the  Official 
Railway  Guide,  our  proportion 
of  the  advertising  program  of 
the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  and  similar  projects.” 

Southern  Pacific’s  Problem 

F.  Q.  Tredway,  assistant  to 
the  vicepresident,  Southeni  Pa¬ 
cific  Company,  said  that  about 
five  years  ago  the  line  “began 
to  spend  less  of  its  advertising 
funds  for  passenger  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  and  more  for  freight 
service  advertising  and  public 
relations-institutional  themes.” 

“We  feature  freight  subjects 
frequently  in  our  PR  adver¬ 
tising,  which  we  run  in  on-line 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Tredway  said. 
“It  is  in  these  newspapers  that 
our  public  relations  objectives 
have  the  greatest  weight.  This 
advertising  is  designed  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
Southern  Pacific  is  a  progressive 
go-ahead  outfit,  using  science 
and  invention  and  modem  re¬ 
search  constantly  to  improve 
its  services.  Of  course,  such 
advertising,  while  not  designed 
to  do  a  direct  job  of  selling  our 
freight  service,  impresses  ship- 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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THE  MEDL4  DIRECTOR:  XI  advertising  agency  field  for  p  ‘p*  A  RlloV’ 

- - years.  He  started  in  the  check-  VJTlVtJ  l\.  U Lldv 

^  1  •  T~k  department  of  the  Acorn 

Dyrsen  bays  Media  Heps  Williams  College  and  taking  ad-  Drive  Shown 

v  V  L  vertising  courses  at  New  York 


advertising  agency  field  for  23 
years.  He  started  in  the  check¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Acorn 


vertising  C( 

Ar6  Like  Staff  Members  one  of  the  charter”  employ^  By  Ad  Council 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

In  New  York  this  week, 
Lewin,  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc., 
revived  its  traditional  annual 
beer  party  for  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  first  time 
since  it  turned  off  the  spigot  in 
1954. 

Harry  Dyrsen,  media  direc¬ 
tor,  took  a  few  moments  off 
from  his  duties  as  host  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  are  at  least 
250  media  men  and  women  “co¬ 
operating”  with  his  agency. 

“In  some  cases,  they  are  as 
helpful  as  if  they  were  actually 
on  my  staff,”  Mr.  Dyrsen  said. 
“Day  in  and  day  out  they  help 
us  with  our  problems.  Without 
contact  with  both  media  execu¬ 
tives  and  their  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  for  an  agency  media 
director  to  get  his  work  done. 

I  personally  rely  heavily  upon 
the  cooperation,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  willingness  to  help  of 
the  people  who  represent 
media.” 

Mr.  Dyrsen  recently  origi¬ 
nated,  and  is  now  circulating, 
a  pocket-sized  publication  called 
“Media  Fact-O-Gram.” 

Purpose 

The  pui-pose  of  Media  Fact- 
O-Gram  is  to  keep  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  advised  of  what  is 
going  on  at  Lewin,  Williams  & 
Saylor  and  among  its  various 
clients. 

With  gross  annual  billings 
approaching  $7,000,000,  the 
agency  over  the  years  has 
placed  about  65%  of  this  in 
consumer  print  media,  10%  in 
trade  papers,  5%  in  broadcast 
media — radio  and  TV. 

Newspaper  Users 
Some  of  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  serviced  by 
Lewin,  Williams  &  Saylor  were 
U.S.  First  Army,  Milliken 
Woolens,  and  the  1957  public 
relations  advertising  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Associated  Rail¬ 
roads  of  New  Jersey,  using 
practically  every  daily  and 
weekly  in  the  state.  Other  lead¬ 
ing  accounts  include  Lily  of 
France;  Regina  floor  polishers; 
Courtaulds,  whose  Coloray  fibre 
has  recently  come  into  consid¬ 
erable  prominance;  First  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank;  Wamsutta; 
Viking  Press;  Costa  Ice  Cream; 
Gray  Manufacturing;  Detecto 
Scales;  Greenwood  Foods; 


of  the  newly  opened  A.  W. 

Lewin  office.  Shortly  thereafter  Washington 

he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Coast  “Don’t  Pass  the  Buck  .  .  .  Give 
Guard  and  served  for  four  a  Buck”  will  be  the  slogan  of  a 
years.  On  his  return  he  found  new,  experimental  public  service 
that  the  A.  W.  Lewin  Co.  had  advertising  campaign  designed 
made  New  York  its  headquar-  to  urge  citizens  to  “come  to  the 
ters  with  a  branch  office  in  aid  of  their  parties”  by  contrib- 
Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Dyrsen  uting  money  to  the  political  can- 
went  to  work  in  the  expanded  didates  or  parties  of  their  choice, 
media  department  of  the  New  ^  preview  here  this  week, 

York  office.  After  two  years,  Advertising  Council  dis- 

he  was  appointed  media  direc-  the  materials  which  will 

be  used,  starting  next  month,  in 
tw/  II  G  A  a  nationwide  drive  sponsored  by 

Well  Satisfied  American  Heritage  Founda- 

Mr.  Dyrsen  said  he  was  “well  tion. 
satisfied”  with  the  type  of  mate- 

rial  furnished  him  by  news-  chairman  of  the  board,  Ameri- 


he  was  appointed  media  direc 
tor. 


‘Well  Satisfied’ 


papers  and  other  media. 


can  Heritage  Foundation,  de- 


Harry  Dyrsen 


.  .  .  irrelevant  material  at  times,  the 

Speedwriting  and  Linguaphone.  results  are  useful.” 


“We  like  to  get  all  possible  clared  at  the  press  preview: 
information  on  the  markets  ,  The  continued  vitality  of 
served  by  individual  media,”  he  quj.  democratic  form  of  govern- 
continued.  “It  comes  across  my  mgnt  depends  upon  active  citizen 
desk  by  the  bushel  basket,  and  participation  in  the  selection 
while  there  is  naturally  much  and  support  of  candidates  for 


irrelevant  material  at  times,  tne  public  office. 

,  end  results  are  useful.”  „  t.  .  _ _ 

M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons  has  ii^  +k  f  ...  It  is  regrettable  that 

some  20  different  divisions  and  only  2%  of  the  American  people 

hundreds  of  fabric  brands,  promotional^  efforts  by  contribute  financially  to  a  politi- 

among  them  the  most  popular  f  ,  sensational.  gal  party.  This  is  not  a  health¬ 
being  Signature,  Courtesy,  and  ^  condition  (and)  I  hope  that 

Good  Behavior.  years  ago,  a  scantily  clad  and  more  American  people  will  avail 

Mr.  Dyrsen  *  holds  mornings  beautifully  proportioned  ^rl  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
open  to  confer  with  media  rep-  came  into  his  office  representing  gj,are  in  the  financial  support  of 
resentatives.  He  will,  he  esti-  Meeftantes  magazine.  gyr  Nation’s  political  system.” 

mates,  see  from  15  to  20  a  week  gave  me  a  dozen  fresh  Significantly,  both  national 

personally.  On  the  telephone,  he  Dyrsen  said,  “and  to  committee  chairmen  attended 

often  talks  with  that  many  on  eve^  have  an  advertising  campaign  pre- 

a  sinerle  dav.  omelet,  I  think  of  Popular  vipw!  Mpade  Alcorn  (Renubli' 


One  hot  summer  day,  a  number  condition  (and)  I  hope  that 
of  years  ago,  a  scantily  clad  and  more  American  people  will  avail 
beautifully  ^  proportioned  ^rl  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
came  into  his  office  representing  gjjare  in  the  financial  support  of 
Popular  Mechanics  magazine.  gyr  Nation’s  political  system.” 

“She  gave  me  a  dozen  fresh  Significantly,  both  national 


a  single  day.  omelet,  1  tninx  01 

Space  and  time  buyers  on  his  Mechanics.” 
staff  also  discuss  problems  with  * 

the  reps  and  receive  info^ation  Misleading  Ad  Copy 
from  them  helpful  m  making  up  „  _  " 

schedules.  There  are  three  space  Keport  Brings 
buyers;  Joan  Domidion,  Nancy  SAN  Fra 

Feldman,  and  Sue  Weber.  a  conviction  on  the  < 


t,  1  tninK  01  ropuiar  yjgw;  Meade  Alcorn  (Republi- 

can)  and  Paul  M.  Butler  (Demo- 
*  cratic) . 

eading  Ad  Copy  The  advertising  project,  which 

410^0  will  be  conducted  entirely 

ort  gs  5U  through  the  volunteer  contribu- 

San  Francisco  tions  of  time  and  space,  was 
conviction  on  the  charge  presented  by  David  N.  Laux, 


Michael  Winter  buys  radio  and  of  misleading  auto  advertising  vicepresident  and  account  super- 
TV  time  for  the  agency.  brought  an  immediate  payment  visor,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 

The  Williams  &  Saylor  orga-  of  $250  to  the  party  reporting  (New  York),  the  volunteer  ad- 
niaation,  which  was  founded  in  to  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  vertising  agency  on  the  cam- 
1921,  was  merged  with  the  A.  that  a  car  advertised  as  a  1950  paign.  Advertisers,  newspapers, 
W.  Lewin  Co.  founded  in  1937  model  was  a  1949  product.  consumer,  business  and  house 
in  Newark,  N.  J.  Sidney  Mat-  The  action  is  in  keeping  with  magazines,  radio  and  television 
thew  Weiss,  who  joined  the  A.  Examiner’s  standing  offer  stations  and  networks  as  well  as 
W.  Lewin  CIo.  in  1941  as  vice-  award  classified  readers  de-  outdoor  and  transportation 
president  and  general  manager  tecting  false  representations  in  poster  companies  all  will  be 
of  a  newly  open^  New  York  that  newspaper’s  auto  ads,  ad-  asked  to  join  in  the  “Give,  Reg* 
office,  was  elects  president  in  vised  Guy  Daniel,  classified  ad-  ister  and  Vote”  campaign. 

'”■  vertising  director.  Michael  P.  Evan,  advertislnf 


1957,  with  the  founder,  A.  W. 
Lewin,  moving  up  to  chairman 
of  the  board.  In  1956  the  Kap¬ 
lan  Agency,  which  specializes 
in  schools  and  mail  order  ac¬ 
counts,  was  merged  with  Lewin, 
Williams  &  Saylor  and  became 
a  separate  division  of  the  par- 


“Cool”  Campaign 


ister  and  Vote”  campaign. 

Michael  P.  Ryan,  advertising 
director,  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 
is  serving  as  volunteer  coordi¬ 
nator  and  advertising  manager 


Chicago  *be  1968  project. 


Williams  &  Saylor  and  became  A  summer  campaign  (via  Bo-  The  idea  for  the  campaign 
a  separate  division  of  the  par-  zell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.)  will  pro-  originated  with  a  Council  direc- 
ent  company,  continuing  to  mote  National  Steel  Cabinet  tor  and  former  chairman  of  our 
operate  under  the  Kaplan  Agen-  Co.’s  “Frigi-nette”  portable  board,  Philip  L.  Graham,  pnl^ 
cy  name.  cooler  for  picnics  and  outdoor  lisher,  Washington  Post  and 


cy  name. 

Mr.  Dyrsen  has  been  in  the 


Times-Herald. 
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What  single  compact  market 


buys  MORE  than 
the  entire  state  of  Iowa 


It  s  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Market 


You  can  sell  it  everyday  in 
The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

The  only  Cleveland  Newspaper  that  sells  the  city  and  the  26  adjacent  counties 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES* 


Here’s  how  the 
Cleveland  Market 
sells  a'A 

billion  dollars 


COMMODITY 

CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Soles 

$2,336,394 

$2,030,071 

$4,366,465 

Retail  Food  Soles 

589,775 

510,796 

1,100,571 

Retoil  Drug  Soles 

88,498 

55,405 

143,903 

Automotive 

435,242 

430,796 

866,038 

Gas  Stations 

146,580 

176,027 

322,607 

Furniture,  Household  Ap 

plionces  125,120 

104,022 

229,142  ( 

Diiiiwn  dollars  |— 

*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngtlown’t  Counties  are  not  ineluded  in  above  Sales, 

XtpretenUd  b/  Crcsmer  &  IToedwerdpIne^  New  York,Cbieago,  DttroU,Atlanta,5cn  F ranciseo,  Las  A  ngeles.  Mem  her  0/  Metta  Sunday  Camies  and  Magazine  Network 
editor  ec  PUBLISHED  foe  May  24,  1958 


Business  is  Good  in 
MACON,  GEORGIA 


You  can  COVER  MIDDLE  GEORGIA  only  with 

THE  MACON  TELEGRAPH 
THE  MACON  NEWS 

National  Representative:  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


cerned  major  in  the  consumer  Banks  Heads  Pacific 
packaged  goods  field  with  strong  Ad  Fyath 

emphasis  on  the  introduction  iYOrtnwest  AQ  H^xecs 

and  promotion  of  new  products.  Vancouvqi,  B.  C. 

Clients  of  the  newly-formed  Jack  M.  Banks,  advertising 
agency  will  include:  American  director,  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Molasses  Co. ;  Amstel  American  Sun,  was  elected  president  of  the  ( 
Corp.;  H.  C.  Brill  Co.;  Brown-  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
ell  &  Field  Co.;  Carter  Products,  Advertising  Executives  Associa- 
Inc.;  (Commonwealth  of  Penn-  tion  at  its  46th  semiannual  con¬ 
solidated  Royal  Chemical  Corp.;  vention  here.  William  N.  Wis- 
sylvania;  Concord  Hotel;  Con-  wall,  retail  advertising  manager, 
Robert  Curley,  Ltd.;  Daggett  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  was 
&  Ramsdell,  Inc.,  Denver  Chem-  elected  vicepresident  and  Ralph 
ical  Corp.;  Drug  Research  Lee,  advertising  director,  A/hang 
Corp.;  Duff  Baking  Mix  Corp.;  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald,  was 
Ex- Lax,  Inc.;  Hickok  Manufac-  elected  secretary-treasurer, 
turing  Co.;  Minute  Maid  Cor-  Canadian  and  seven 

poration  and  Seabrook  Farms  American  newspapers  took 
Coinpany  for  Sn^v  Crop  frozen  excellence  in  news- 

foods;  Nationa  Yeast  Corpora-  advertising.  Award  win- 

tion;  New  York  Joum^  Amer-  ^^e  best  campaign  de- 

ican;  N.  Y.  State  Civil  Defense  and  produced  by  a  sales- 

Commission  Parfums  Eyyan;  Vincent  Keller,  Port  An- 

^osevelt  Hotel;  Sapolin  &  (Wash.)  News,  first; 

Woolsey  Paint  Co.;  Stop  &  Save  Larry  Geary,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Trading  Stamp  Corp  division  Register-Guard,  second;  H.  Sny- 
of  the  Grand  Union;  Vermouth  ^er,  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World, 
Industries  of  America;  A.  K.  fuj-H 

Winarick,  Inc.  xr  k  i-  f  -a 

,  I*  or  the  best  promotion  idea: 

^  j  ^  g-,  .  the  Vancouver  Province.  For  the 

Ueodorant  Lampaign  ^est  black  and  three-color  ad, 

A  20-cents-off  coupon  for  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.’s  Bulletin,  Best  black  and  one- 
Etiquet  Rolit  roll-on  deodorant  color  ad,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 
will  appear  in  the  First  Three  Best  overall  exhibit,  Spokane 
Markets  Group  and  This  Week  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review, 
in  a  two-color,  half-page  ad  to  first;  Albany  Democrat-Herald, 
spearhead  a  summer  promotion,  second. 


ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


Agency  Merger  Projects 
Billings  at  $15  Million 


Effective  June  1,  Kastor,  Far-  Lloyd  G.  Whitebrook,  executive 
rell,  Chesley  &  Clifford,  Inc.,  vicepresident;  Robert  L.  Haag, 
and  Hilton  and  Riggio,  Inc.,  both  senior  vicepresident;  Jack  B. 
New  York,  will  “unite”  to  form  Peters,  vicepresident  in  charge 
a  new  ad  agency — Kastor,  Hil-  of  media  and  research;  Frank- 
ton,  Chesley  &  Clifford,  Inc.  lin  Ferry,  vicepresident  in 
Projected  annual  billings  of  the  charge  of  merchandising, 
new  firm  are  estimated  at  $15,-  Headquarters  of  the  newly 
000,000.  formed  company  will  be  at  400 

Principal  officers  of  the  new  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  A 
firm  will  be:  H.  Kastor  Kahn,  branch  office  is  in  Harrisburg, 
chairman;  Peter  Hilton,  presi-  Pa.,  and  the  new  organization 
dent;  Charles  E.  J.  Clifford,  will  be  represented  in  Canada 
vice  chairman;  and  W.  S.  Ches-  by  an  affiliated  firm,  Bradley, 
ley  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  execu-  Venning  &  Hilton,  Ltd.,  of 
tive  committee  and  treasurer.  Toronto. 

Other  officers  named  are:  Both  of  the  agencies  con- 


MON.  TUE.  WED.  THU.  FRI 


We  have  ten  modem  super 
markets  in  Macon,  Dublin, 
HMjMCochran,  Perry,  Fort  Val- 
j^HEley  and  Montezuma.  Our 
m^pbusiness  is  good  and  we 
HjPW^have  no  reason  or  cause 
*  for  concern  whatsoever.  We 
,  will  continue  to  remodel, 
expand,  and  build  new 
1.'  'stores  in  Macon  and  Mid- 
'  idle  Georgia  as  evidence  of 
lour  faith  in  the  continued 
prosperity  of  Middle 
Georgia. 

-The  $10,000,000  peach  crop 
;will  stimulate  business.  The 

K, Federal  Government  is 
{spending  $26,0(K),0(K)  on 
{capital  improvements  at 

(Warner  Robins  Air  Base, 
employing  over  18,0(X)  em¬ 
ployees  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $85,000,000.  Our 
other  industries  are  diver¬ 
sified  to  insure  continuous 
payrolls,  which  I  believe  is 
the  main  reason  business  is 
good  and  will  continue  to 
be  good  in  Macon  and 
Middle  Georgia. 


SATURDAY  is  the  GREAT 
FAMILY  SHOPPING  DAY 


Supported  by  the  enormous  payroll  distributions  of 
Friday,  the  family  “purchasing  agents"  of  New  York 
State's  second  largest  market  (accompanied  by  their 
husbands)  crowd  the  stores,  both  downtown  and  shop¬ 
ping  center,  on  Saturdays. 

General  home  purchases  rank  equally  with  food 
buying.  Downtown  department  stores  do,  in  only  seven 
hours  on  Saturday,  a  business  that  matches  their  eleven 
hour  days  with  evening  openings. 

Alert  advertisers  assure  themselves  a  share  in  this 
extra  business  by  advertising  in  the  NEWS  on  Fridays. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Roberts, 
District  Superintendent, 
Coioniai  Stores. 


SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND  YOU 
SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 
OF  OVER  1,600,000  READERS. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KELLY- SMITH  CO., —  National  Representatives 
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The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
now  has  more  than 

390,000 

daily  circulation 

430,000 

Sunday  circulation 

80%  of  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald’s 
City  and  Retail  Trade  Zone  Circulation 
is  home  delivered 

Total  average  circulations  for  the  6-month  period  ending  March  31,  1958, 
as  filed  with  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject  to  audit: 

432,695  Sunday,  3S)0,365  daily  (Monday  through  Friday) 

■•prMtvntad  By:  Sawyer,  Fcrgu,or>,  Walker  Ca. — New  Yark,  Chicaga,  Delrait,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  San  Franciua,  Lot  Angelas,  Seattle;  Joshua  B. 
Powers,  Ltd.  —  London,  England;  Senor  G.  Enriquez  Simoni — AAexico  City,  Mexico;  Allin  Associotet — Toronto  and  Montreal,  Cortoda;  The  Hal  Wintor  Co. — 
AAiami  Beach,  Florida;  Tom  McGill — West  Roxbury  Massachusetts;  Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly;  A.  Rt  Lerner — Paris,  France;  Robert  S. ,  Farley  — Financial 
Representotive  in  New  York. 

editor  dC  PUBLISHER  for  May  24,  1938 
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Railroads 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

pers,  too,  and  substantial  news- 
papei’  space  is  warranted. 

“We  also  use  on-line  news¬ 
paper  space  to  discuss  problems 
affecting  the  railroads  and  the 
communities  we  serve,  such  as 
the  necessity  for  adequate  rates 
so  that  we  may  continue  to  make 
the  lai’ge  investments  required 
for  new  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties.  We  also  cite  reasons  why 
we  find  it  necessary  to  discon¬ 
tinue  non-paying  passenger 
trains. 

“We  have  found,”  Mr.  Tred- 
w'ay  said,  “that  this  type  of 
public  relations  adveidising  is 
very  helpful  in  creating  a  better 
climate  in  the  areas  we  serve. 

“We  have  always  spent  the 
bulk  of  our  media  advertising 
funds  in  on-line  newspapers  and 
this  is  still  true  today.  We  use 
practically  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  published  in  com¬ 
munities  along  our  lines — a  total 
of  more  than  500  weeklies  and 
200  dailies,”  he  said. 

Several  Campaigns 

Southern  Pacific’s  advertising 
appropriation  for  1958  totals 
$1,000,000.  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  has  been  the  agency  for 


more  than  30  years. 

“Our  1958  advertising  con¬ 
sists  of  several  campaigns,”  Mr. 
T  red  way  explained,  “namely, 
freight  sales  advertising,  insti¬ 
tutional-public  relations  mes¬ 
sages,  an  industrial  site  cam¬ 
paign;  and  passenger  sales 
advertising. 

“These  campaigns  were 
planned  by  our  advertising  staff 
and  our  agency  working  to¬ 
gether,  and  were  based  on  many 
factoi'S,  including  funds  avail¬ 
able,  promotion  requirements  of 
freight  and  passenger  services, 
and  public  relations  and  insti¬ 
tutional  problems  where  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  effective.  News¬ 
papers  are  our  basic  advertising 
medium  for  most  of  these 
efforts.” 

“It  is  impoi’tant  to  under¬ 
stand  that  railroad  passenger 
business  is  unprofitable  and  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  advertising  a  com¬ 
modity  or  service  that  returns 
a  profit  and  one  which  is  sold 
at  a  loss,”  Mr.  Tredw'ay  went 
on.  In  our  case,  our  out-of- 
pocket  loss  on  passenger  service 
is  more  than  $23,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  This  represents  real 
hard  cash — not  a  ‘paper’  figure. 
While  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
advei’tising,  I  am  also  sure  that 
even  if  we  spent  a  great  deal 
more  money  to  advertise  our 
passenger  service,  we  wouldn’t 


M WORCESTER 

W  E.B.I. 
m  $1,039,790,000 

W  2nd  Market  in  Massachusetts 

I  91.9%  coveraje 

I  by  the  Telegram-Gazette 

f  Daily  circulation  162,449 

Sunday  105,300 

Audit  Dec.  31,  1957 

METROPOLITAN  WORCESTER  COUNTY  MARKET 


1958  Papulation,  Sales 
and  E.  B.  I.  (Gains) 


%  Increase 
since  1950 

Population  587,000  UP  7.5% 

Retail  Sales  $649,594,000  UP  53.5% 

Grocery  Sales  $169,405,000  UP  26.6% 

E.  B.  I.  $1,039,790,000  UP  53.4% 

General  Merchandise  $60,973,000  UP  39.1% 

Drug  Store  Sales  $20,858,000*  UP  105.8% 

Source:  Sales  Management  Suniey  ot  Buying  Power,  May  1958 
-Drug  Sales  (All  Outlets)  Est.  Over  $25,300,000 


make  an  appreciable  dent  in 
this  deficit. 

“We  have  not  been  sitting  idly 
by  while  this  situation  de¬ 
veloped.  We  spent  $38,000,000 
for  new  passenger  trains  after 
the  war  and  promoted  them 
vigorously.  But,  in  spite  of 
everything  we  did,  traffic  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline. 

Reason  for  Decline 

“The  reasons  are  not  hard  to 
find.  More  people  are  traveling 
by  automobile,  for  one  thing. 
The  air  lines,  which  were  not 
an  important  factor  before  the 
war,  are  carrying  a  large 
volume  of  traffic  and  the  busses 
are  strong  competitors. 

“When  each  of  several  major 
air  lines  have  passenger  reve¬ 
nues  up  to  eight  times  greater 
than  Southern  Pacific,  they  are 
going  to  outspend  us  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  ratio,”  Mr.  Tred- 
way  said. 

On  the  Vi'abash 

The  Wabash  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  has  cut  its  1958  adver¬ 
tising  budget  to  about  $325,000 
as  compared  to  $480,000  in 
1957.  National  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  practically  elim¬ 
inated.  Up  until  last  year  the 
ad  investment  had  increased 
steadily.  In  1945  it  was  only 
$93,000;  in  1948,  $211,000;  and 
in  1953,  $289,000. 

Under  L.  A.  Brown,  director 
of  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations,  the  Wabash  has  gone 
all  out  on  “creative  selling,” 
looking  for  opportunities  to  sell 
prospects  on  making  trips  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  made. 
The  Gardner  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  has  handled  the 
account  for  27  years. 

“Our  newspaper  efforts  have 
been  stepped  up  substantially  in 
the  last  five  to  10  years,”  Mr. 
Brown  said.  “We  know  there  is 
no  possibility  for  sufficient  bud¬ 
get  to  match  the  increased  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  by 


We  entered  it  in  the  race 
to  see  if  it  could  move  .  .  .  C 


The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Howard  M.  Boofh,  Publisher 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  I  SCHMITT,  lie. 

Nofionol  RepresenfaliVes 
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IT  DID! 


New  Orleans'  Families  Like  It  Best! 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


bus  and  airlines,  nor  is  there 
any  logic  in  our  doing  so.  They 
have  not  been  restricted  by  the 
ownership  of  rails  stretching 
only  within  a  given  territory. 

“I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  newspaper,  radio 
and  TV  advertising  produces 
results.  If  it  were  as  easy  to 
prove  results  of  the  freight  ad¬ 
vertising  in  magazines,  our 
total  appropriation  would  in¬ 
crease  considerably.” 

Common  PR  Problems 

Mr.  Brown  said  most  of  his 
PR  problems  are  common  to  all 
roads  and  are  handled  largely 
on  a  national  basis  by  the  AAR. 

“As  I  see  it,  most  of  our 
public  relations  problems  are 
national  rather  than  peculiar  to 
one  line,”  he  said.  “We,  there¬ 
fore,  rely  mainly  on  our  adver¬ 
tising  rather  than  our  public 
relations  efforts  to  create  the 
image  of  the  Wabash  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  alert,  well-managed 
railroad  sincerely  interested  in 
rendering  fine  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  service.  There  are  local 
PR  problems,  of  course,  and 
these  are  dealt  with  as  they 
arise  or  as  the  possibility  of 
adverse  public  reaction  is 
realized.” 

(Part  II  next  week) 

• 

Frigidaire  Account 
To  Dancer  Agency 

The  Frigidaire  division  of 
General  Motors  Corp.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sara- 
ple,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  $10,000,- 
000  account. 

Frigidaire  put  the  freeze  on 
Kudner  Agency  last  March  24 
and  has  been  agency  hunting 
ever  since. 

D-F-S  will  handle  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Frigidaire  major  appli¬ 
ances  —  refrigerators,  electric 
ranges,  food  freezers,  electric 
dryers  and  automatic  washers. 

Kircher,  Helton  &  Colett,  Inc., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  will  continue  to 
handle  Frigidaire  air-condition¬ 
ing  and  built-in  appliance  ad- 
i  vertising. 

I  • 

Lee  Replaces  Resnik 

Harold  S.  Lee  has  been  elected 
executive  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Calvert  Dis¬ 
tillers  Co.  and  a  director  of  The 
House  of  Seagram,  Inc.,  replac¬ 
ing  Tubie  Resnik  who  has  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Resnik  will  an¬ 
nounce  his  future  plans  shortly. 


Resigning  Account 

As  of  July  21,  Joshua  B.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  will  no  longer  repre¬ 
sent  the  newspaper  Lanacion  of 
the  Dominican  ^public,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 
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Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  flying  photographer  Don  Ultong  and  "Good  Newt  XI" 
ore  o  familiar  sight  all  over  Iowa. 
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Hometown  paper 
for  the  whole  state 


350.000  COMBINED  DAILY  •  500,000  SUNDAY 
Gardner  Cowles,  President 


of  Iowa... 


because  of  its  air  photos? 

Well,  that’s  part  of  the  reason  The  Register 
and  Tribune  is  flying  high  in  Iowa. 

Back  in  1928,  “Good  News  I”  became 
an  exciting  addition  to  its  news-gathering 
facilities.  Today,  when  news  is  made 
...whether  it's  a  political  meteor 
flashing  to  prominence  or  a  brilliant 
halfback  dashing  to  a  winning  score... 
the  sleek,  swift  “Good  News  Xl" 
rushes  stories  and  pictures  to  the 
newsroom  in  Des  Moines.  It  travels 
more  than  60,000  miles  a  year  to  help 
The  Register  and  Tribune  publish  the 
kind  of  papers  that  have  won  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  circulation  in  America. 

Its  papers  are  read  by  70%  of 
the  whole  state  of  Iowa! 


Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 
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RECORD  CAMPAIGN  BY  ESSO — Two-page  ad,  opening  gun  in  record 
newspaper  campaign  on  New  Formula  Esso  Extra,  gets  the  once-over 
from  (left  to  right):  Robert  L  Moore,  vicepresident  and  general  sales 
manager,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Stanley  C.  Hope,  president,  and 
Robert  M.  Gray,  advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager,  Esso  Standard 
Oil  Co.;  and  Jack  Raymond,  sales  group  supervisor.  Bureau. 

Esso  ‘Fills-Up’  on  Papers 
T  o  Launch  N  ew  Gasoline 


i  X  \ 

A  A 

EVENING  CITY  ZONE  LACKA.COUNTY 

0imc3 . 80%  71%  " 

MORNING 

TRIBUNE . 43%  43% 

SCRANTON  IAN  ....  62%  59% 

source:  figures  ascertained  BY9lie3QmPE 

USINGABC auditor's  REPORT, YEARENOING 
JUNE  30,1957 


>6E0RGE  A.McDEVITT  C0l,INC.  Nafional  Represeniafives 
•New  YorkChicogo,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  Los  Angeles 


A  spring  and  summer  adver¬ 
tising  campaii?n  of  record  pro¬ 
portions,  and  calling  for  the  use 
of  some  450  dailies  throughout 
an  18-state  area,  has  been 
launched  by  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Co.  to  introduce  its  new  higher- 
ouality  New  Formula  Esso 
Extra  Gasoline. 

Totaling  about  $1,500,000  and 
featuring  spreads  in  black-and- 
white  and  color,  the  campaign 
(via  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.) 
will  be  the  biggest  ever  run  by 
Etso  in  a  similar  period  of  time, 
according  to  Robert  M.  Gray, 
Esso’s  manager  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion. 

The  campaign  began  early 
this  week  with  a  series  of  180- 
Tne  teaser  ads,  placed  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  four  ads  a  day 
in  individual  newspapers. 

The  large-space  ads  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  end  of  the 
summer,  the  first  four  appear¬ 
ing  weekly  and  the  balance  bi¬ 
weekly.  Where  color  is  avail¬ 
able,  most  ads  will  run  two- 
colors.  The  campaign  also  incor¬ 
porates  weekly  newspapers, 
radio-TV,  outdoor,  local  maga¬ 
zines  and  point-of-purchase  ma¬ 
terial. 

Stanley  C.  Hope,  Esso  presi¬ 
dent,  commenting  on  the  cam¬ 
paign,  said:  “The  introduction 
of  a  new  product  at  this  time 
and  the  heavy  promotion  we  are 


putting  behind  it  indicate  clear¬ 
ly  that  Esso  has  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  both  the  immediate 
and  the  long-range  future  of 
our  coimtry’s  economy.’’ 

According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  new  campaign,  the 
schedule  provides  for  specially- 
timed  ads  to  precede  the  three 
big  weekend  holidays  of  the 


est  ever  run  by  Campaign  Briefs  .  .  . 
S°M°'G'ray:  •  Eight-hundred-line  newspaper 

ben,  a  chemical  compound  said 
■n  began  ®arly  ^  clogging  and  overflow  of 
a  series  of  180-  septic  tanks  and  cesspools.  The 
,  placed  at  the  gg  Kearny,  N.  J.,  company  will 
four  ads  a  day  magazines  in  addition  to 

wspapers.  newspapers  (via  Cayton,  Inc.), 

ce  ads  will  con-  •  Following  established  distri- 
the  end  of  the  bution  of  Acqua-Lina,  all-pur- 
■st  four  appear-  pose  detergent,  Acqua  Lins 
the  balance  bi-  Manufacturing  (jo.  will  use  in¬ 
color  is  avail-  sertions  (via  Co-ordinated  Mar- 
will  run  two-  keting  Agency)  in  the  New 
paign  also  incor-  York  Journal- American,  New 
newspapers,  York  Post  and  Newsday.  Tele- 
)or,  local  maga-  vision  and  co-op  ads  will  also 
of-purchase  ma-  be  used. 

•  Trunz,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y., 
ope,  Esso  presi-  operator  of  a  chain  of  78  meat 
ng  on  the  cam-  markets,  has  scheduled  a  cam- 
rhe  introduction  paign  (via  Weiss  &  (]leller  Inc.) 
uct  at  this  time  of  400-  and  800-line  ads  in  New 
iromotion  we  are  York  and  Long  Island  dailies. 
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22  great  newspapers  can  help 
you  sell  with  this 
$250,000  research  job 

Get  the  1 958  Consolidated  Consumer  Analysis- 
product  use,  brand  position  and  trends 


The  13th  annual  edition  of  the  Consolidated  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  brings  you  a  nation-wide  picture  of 
shopping  habits  with  22  market  comparisons  in  125 
different  product  classifications  and  thousands  of 


brands,  a  three-year  trend  in  product  use  and  1958 
median  product  use.  This  130-page  digest  also  includes 
basic  data  on  population,  households,  income,  retail 
sales  and  newspaper  circulation. 


SUIJECTS  COVERED 

FOOD  nODUCTS:  All-purpose  shortening,  ing  cleansers;  toilet  soap;  soaps  and  shavers,  shaving  cream,  tooth  paste,  AUTOMOTIVE:  Automobile  ownership; 
baby  foods,  bacon,  refrigerated  bis-  cleaning  agents  for  dishes,  fine  ievEIAGES:  Beer,  wine,  soft  drinks.  plans  to  buy,  new  and  used,  by 
cuits,  coffee,  cake  mix,  pancake  and  fabrics,  laundry,  linoleum  or  tile  ,  make;  own  second  car,  make,  model, 

waffle  mix,  dog  food,  flour,  frozen  floors,  walls,  woodwork;  floor  wax.  HIStEllAUEOUS:  When  aM  where  nwst  used;  gasoline,  oil,  tires, 

foods  tbeef,  chicken  and  turkey  pies;  j  .  .  grocenes  are  bought,  housewtms 

fruit  and  berry  pies;  vegetables),  MUGS,  TOIIETIIES:  Antacias,  aeoaoran/,  uorking,  family  income,  composition  HOMES,  APrilAUtES:  Vras/ijn/?  macnines 
frozen  orange  juice,  margarine,  soda  cream,  facial  tissues,  hair  of  family,  girdles,  brassieres,  and  dryers,  dishwashers,  cooking 

crackers,  tuna  fish,  wieners.  ’  hair  tonic  and  dressing,  hand  cigarets,  cigars,  paper  napkins,  ranges,  refrigerators,  food  freezers, 

cream,  hand  lotion,  lipstick,  head-  toilet  tissue,  aluminum  foil,  air  line  power  mowers,  home  owners,  paint- 


SOAES,  ALLIED  ftODUCTS:  Bleaching  fluid  ache  remedies,  home  permanent  travel,  vacation  plans,  boats,  out-  ing,  carpets,  rugs,  sheets,  bath 
and  powder;  laundry  starch,  scour-  waves,  nail  polish,  shampoo,  electric  board  motors,  transportation.  towels,  mattresses,  television. 


Get  your  copy  from  one  of  these  newspapers  or  their  representatives 


Chicogo  Doily  News 
Cincinnati  Times-Stor 

The  Columbus  Dispotch-Ohio  State  Journal 
Denver  Post 

Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune 
The  Fresno  Bee 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
The  Indianapolis  Star  and  News 


Long  Beach  Independent  and  Press-Telegram 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 
The  Modesto  Bee 
Newark  News 
The  Omaha  World-Herald 
Oregon  Journal  (Portland) 

Phoenix  Republic  ond  Gazette 


The  Sacramento  Bee 
The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
and  Deseret  News 
The  Son  Jose  Mercury  and  News 
The  Seottle  Times 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  ond  Pioneer  Press 
The  Washington  Star 
Wichita  Eagle 
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LONDON  COMPANY  MEETING 

ROLE  OF  BRITISH  POPULAR  PRESS 

Mr.  Cecil  H.  King  on  its  aims  and  influence 

DAILY  MIRROR  INCREASED  PROFITS  -  SALES  MAINTAINED 


The  thirty -eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  DAILY  MIRROR 
NEWSPAPERS  LIMITED  was  held  on  the  21st  May  1958  at 
Brettenham  House,  Lancaster  Place,  London,  W.C.2. 

Mr.  Cecil  H.  King,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director,  said: 


GENERAL  REVIEW  AND  PROSPECTS 


The  result  for  the  year  discloses  a  trading 
profit,  after  all  charges  except  taxation, 
of  £1,438,005,  an  increase  on  the  previous  year 
of  £777,030.  The  revision  in  the  selling  price 
of  the  Daily  Mirror  last  October  contributed 
materially  to  the  increase.  The  sale  of  the 
paper  was  not  seriously  aifected  by  the 
price  rise. 

Demand  for  advertisement  space  justified 
our  producing  larger  sized  papers  throughout 
the  year,  thus  giving  the  public  better  value 
for  money. 

Production  costs  were  affected  by  a  higher 
price  for  newsprint,  a  rise  in  railway  freight 
rates  in  August  last,  and  a  revision  in 
salaries  and  wages  from  1st  December 
1957. 

Associated  Television  Limited  and  The 
Herald  and  Weekly  Times  Limited  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  first  time  to  our  investment 
income  and,  with  a  non-recurring  payment 
from  the  company  that  supplies  us  with 
printing  ink,  the  total  income  from  Trade 
Investments  was  over  £50,000  more  than  for 
the  year  1957. 

The  Balance  Sheet  shows  that  we  expended 
a  further  £951,930  on  the  new  building  and 
machinery  for  it  at  Holbom  Circus.  You  will 
appreciate  that  it  is  essential  for  the  cash 
resources  of  the  Company  to  be  conserved  to 
finance  the  capital  commitments  attaching 


to  the  new  building.  For  this  reason,  we 
recommend  only  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
dividend  on  the  Ordinary  and  ‘A’  Ordinary 
capital.  Barring  unforeseen  developments, 
the  results  for  the  present  year  should  be 
satisfactory. 

The  profits  of  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  Limited  were  adversely  affected 
by  the  premium  on  the  Canadian  dollar.  The 
present  situation  of  over-production  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  does  npt  affect  our 
confidence  in  the  future  of  that  company, 
and  of  Albert  E.  Reed  and  Company  Limited. 

Despite  a  further  decline  in  sales.  Reveille 
continues  to  make  a  profit,  although  a 
smaller  one  than  in  previous  years. 

The  trading  results  of  the  Scottish  Daily 
Record  and  Sunday  Mail  Limited  have  been 
satisfactory  since  the  increase  in  selling 
prices.  In  the  foreseeable  future  that 
company  should  be  making  a  regular  con¬ 
tribution  to  group  income. 

The  profit  made  by  the  West  African  group 
of  companies  again  increased.  Higher 
revenue  was,  however,  largely  absorljed  by 
additional  costs,  particularly  wages  and 
salaries. 

The  profits  of  the  radio  interests  in 
Australia  have  increased.  The  Sydney 
television  station,  in  which  we  have  a  small 
interest,  is  showing  improved  results. 


FUNCTION  OF 
THE  POPULAR 
PRESS  IN 
MODERN  SOCIETY 

The  popular  press,  of  which 
the  Daily  Mirror  is  the  most 
successful  example,  often 
comes  under  fire  from  critics 
whose  violence  is  matched 
only  by  their  ignorance. 

Their  spectacular  denuncia¬ 
tions  must  puzzle  the  many 
millions  who  look  to  the 
more  sprightly  papers  for 
guidance  in  national  and 
international  affairs,  as  well 
as  for  entertainment. 

One  of  the  astonishing 
aspects  of  these  attacks  is 
the  variety  of  invective 
which  flows  from  the  pens  of 
an  equally  varied  collection 
of  commentators.  We  our¬ 
selves,  for  instance,  have  at 
times  been  accused  of  being 
‘an  explosive  purgative’  and 
‘a  daily  narcotic’ — strangely  varied  descriptions. 

There  is  so  much  confused  criticism  of  the  Daily 
Mirror,  and  of  other  popular  papers,  that  one  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  many  people  totally  mis¬ 
understand  our  function.  While  fear  of  the  press  is  one 
motive  for  some  of  the  more  abusive  attacks,  in  other 
cases  calumny  cascades  on  us  for  less  honourable 
reasons;  among  them,  political  bigotry,  social  snobbery, 
and,  on  occasions,  sheer  envy. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  a  large  sale  is  a  sign 
of  moral  turpitude;  a  small  sale  of  virtue.  This  is  non¬ 
sense.  There  are  responsible,  reliable  and  authoritative 
newspapers  with  large  sales,  as  well  as  irresponsible 
and  unreliable  newspapers  with  small  sales.  In  no  other 


industry  is  it  considered  immoral  to  design  the  product 
one  is  selling  to  suit  the  market  at  which  it  is  aimed. 

PRICKING  THE  BUBBLE  OF 
BUREAUCRATIC  POMPOSITY 

Let  me  efface  once  and  for  all  the  sneer,  fostered  by 
self-styled  intellectuals,  that  the  people  who  buy 
popular  newspapers  neither  read  nor  think.  In  my 
opinion  they  think  very  clearly  and  decisively,  but 
with  their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground.  They  do  not  bury 
their  heads  in  the  sand,  like  the  mental  ostriches  who 
swear  by  the  fuddy-duddy  press;  nor  do  they  carry  them 
in  the  clouds.  The  men  and  women  and  teenagers  who 
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buy  the  Daily  Mirror  have  character  and  courage  and 
good  common  sense;  their  fight  is  our  fight,  and  they 
welcome  the  weapons  we  wield  effectively  to  prick  the 
bubble  of  bureaucratic  pomposity,  to  safeguard  the 
Uberty  of  the  individual,  and  to  alert  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  the  perils  facing  them.  Our  critics  would  be 
delighted  if  we  would  cease  our  vigilance  and  let  the 
rust  of  disuse  and  neglect  blunt  these  weapons.  We 
shall  continue,  I  assure  you,  to  give  our  readers  the 
news,  and  our  views,  in  good  plain  language. 

One  of  our  most  important  duties  in  this  past  year 
has  been  to  inform  the  public  of  the  unparalleled 
achievements  in  the  world  of  science.  The  Space  Age  is 
with  us;  and  the  popular  press,  more  than  any  other 
medium,  has  gone  to  immense  pains  to  explain  the 
significance  of  Russian  and  American  satellites  circling 
the  globe,  and  to  describe  the  considerable  British 
achievements  with  Zeta  and  other  aspects  of  nuclear 
power.  The  Daily  Mirror  led  the  field  with  a  series  of 
Space  Mirrors,  which  dealt  with  these  complex  matters 
in  a  way  everyone  could  understand.  No  part  of  the 
earth  was  too  distant  for  The  Man  from  the  Mirror  to 
be  there  when  major  scientific  history  was  being  made. 
We  sent  a  man  half  way  round  the  world  to  report  the 
British  H-bomb  explosion  at  Christmas  Island;  our 
reporters  joined  the  American  scientists  in  the  Nevada 
desert  when  new  atomic  devices  were  being  tested,  and 
in  Florida  when  the  first  United  States  satellite  went  up. 

QUALITY  PAPERS  AS  WELL 

AS  POPULARS 

PROVIDE  ENTERTAINMENT 

Papers  for  the  millions  tend  to  use  larger  type  and 
pictures,  and  their  contents  have  more  emotional 
overtones  than  the  more  staid,  inhibited  journals. 
Some  groups  in  our  community  like  their  newspapers 
to  stir  them  emotionally — to  be  sensational  newspapers. 
In  fact.  Other  groups  prefer  a  more  intellectual 
approach.  There  is  nothing  moral  or  immoral  about 
either  of  these  preferences.  All  the  national  newspapers 
are  part  information  and  part  entertainment.  In  the 
popular  field  the  element  of  entertainment  is  larger, 
but  that  arises  from  the  appetite  of  the  reader,  not  from 
any  lack  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  success  in  popular  newspapers 
is  assured  by  fiamboyant  headlines  and  by  front-paging 
feminine  pulchritude,  but  that  success  in  pompous 
journals  is  more  difficult  to  achieve.  This  is  not  true. 

We  at  the  Mirror  give  more  thought  to  the  contents 
of  our  paper  than  is  the  case  elsewhere  in  Fleet  Street. 
Success  for  us  involves  the  closest  contact  with  our 
readers  and  a  sensitivity  to  atmosphere  as  it  changes. 
Next  year’s  paper  should  be  different  from  this  year’s, 
but  how?  And  how  much?  The  bond  of  warm  affection 
between  the  Daily  Mirror  and  its  readers  must  be 
strengthened.  Respect  for  our  independence,  integrity 
and  forthrightness  must  be  increased. 

What  effect  will  television  have  on  newspapers?  We 
can  see  some  effects,  but  only  some.  Commercial  tele¬ 


vision  has  made  an  immense  impact  on  the  British 
family  and  home.  The  B.B.C.,  with  its  self-importance 
and  snobbery,  was  for  many  years  so  far  out  of  touch 
with  popular  thought  that  it  made  no  public  impact  at 
all.  Competition  has  enlivened  it,  and  now  that  we  have 
the  new  medium  in  enterprising  hands  there  is  no 
knowing  what  effect  it  will  have  on  life  in  England,  on 
advertising,  and  on  newspapers. 

PRE-EMINENCE  OF 
THE  PRINTED  WORD 

A  critic  recently  claimed  that  if  popular  newspapers 
are  damaged  by  commercial  television,  they  have  only 
themselves  to  blame,  because  they  have  encouraged 
readers  to  demand  entertainment.  Television  can 
entertain,  he  added,  more  effectively  than  newspapers, 
therefore  the  pre-eminence  of  the  printed  word  is  in 
jeopardy.  We  are  left  to  infer  that  if  the  Daily  Mirror 
and  other  popular  papers,  filled  their  pages  with  high¬ 
brow  articles  designed  to  transform  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  into  ‘intellectuals’  the  world  would  be  a  better 
place.  I  do  not  agree. 

The  popular  press  has  recently  faced  a  barrage  of 
ill-tempered  and  ill-founded  charges  refiecting  on  our 
attitude  in  matters  of  private  grief.  The  word  ‘intrusion’ 
has  been  bandied  about  by  mischief-makers  who  would 
be  better  employed  in  setting  their  own  house  in  order, 
and  has  been  falsely  applied  to  responsible  reporters 
and  photographers  who  have  been  honestly  going  about 
their  job  of  recording  the  events  of  the  day. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  rebutting  these  charges. 
Our  own  staff  must  have  initiative  and  determination 
in  face  of  the  formidable  difficulties  which  they 
frequently  meet  in  the  course  of  their  news-gathering, 
but  they  are  expected  at  all  times  to  show  courtesy  and 
consideration.  I  am  satisfied,  from  personal  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  they  do  so. 

One  test  of  a  newspaper’s  strength  is  the  loyalty  of  its 
readers  in  times  of  adversity.  The  Mirror's  family  of 
fourteen  million  readers  is  a  happy  one  and  the  largest  in 
the  world.  When  prudent  housekeeping  led  us,  with  the 
rest  of  the  popular  press,  to  increase  our  price  to  2id. 
last  year,  we  retained  greater  goodwill  and  suffered  a 
lower  percentage  loss  than  any  of  our  competitors  among 
the  popular  papers.  Our  Scottish  paper,  the  Daily  Record, 
enjoyed  a  similar  constancy.  One  reason  for  such 
loyalty  is  that  every  page  of  every  issue  can  be  read, 
understood,  and  absorbed  by  every  reader. 

FRIEND,  TUTOR, 

COUNSELLOR,  ENTERTAINER 

What  of  the  future?  I  make  this  prophecy.  When  the 
history  of  the  twentieth  century  is  written,  its 
chroniclers  will  need  to  devote  a  special  chapter  to  the 
growth  and  infiuence  of  popular  newspapers.  I  believe 
their  judgment  will  be  that  the  Daily  Mirror  has  filled 
with  honour  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  the  part  of  friend, 
tutor,  counsellor  and  entertainer,  to  the  many  millions 
who  form  its  daily  readership. 


L 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

Retailers  Are  Urged 
To  Promote  Heavily 


Chicago 

Retail  merchants,  who  “hold 
a  vital  key  to  our  country’s  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity,”  should  not  be 
led  by  recession  fears  to  “pull 
in  their  promotional  horns,” 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  declared  here  this  week. 

Speaking  before  a  convention 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb  said: 

“The  best  thing  any  retailer 
can  do  now  —  whatever  his  own 
recession  problems  are  —  is  to 
take  a  positive,  aggressive,  crea¬ 
tive  approach  to  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  particularly  advertising; 
more  particularly,  newspaper 
advertising. 

‘Business  Around’ 

“There’s  business  around,”  he 
added,  “plenty  of  it,  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  aggressive  enough 
to  go  after  it,  and  smart  enough 
to  know  how  to  go  after  it.” 


Mr.  Lipscomb  cited  various 
instances  in  recent  weeks  in 
which  well-organized  commu¬ 
nity-wide  sales  promotions, 
backed  by  heavy  advertising, 
have  produced  sizable  increases 
in  local  business. 

“The  ‘You  Auto  Buy  Now’ 
drive,”  he  said,  “which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  put  on  in  several 
hundred  cities,  brought  big  sales 
increases  in  many  places.  Some 
towns  reported  car  dealers  doing 
as  much  as  three  times  normal 
business. 

Kankakee  Promotion 

A  similar  promotion  in  Kan¬ 
kakee,  Ill.,  he  said,  produced  a 
45%  rise  in  department  store 
sales,  and  a  subsequent  drive  by 
car  dealers  increased  auto  sales 
55%. 

Pointing  out  that  newspapers 
have  been  and  continue  to  be 
the  retailer’s  basic  medium,  Mr. 
Lipscomb  urged  not  only  more 
newspaper  advertising,  but  more 
effective  newspaper  advertising. 


E 


JLuverywhere, 

men  who  ride  herd 
on  corporate 
community-relations 
programs 
read 


“Historically,  retailers  have  /"’ITT’  T)  ii 
relied  on  newspapers  as  their  1  T  Pj  A  SLlLOmS 
primary,  basic  advertising  me¬ 
dium,”  he  declared.  “Today  it  IT'P'Pr^'nf 

is  still  true,  despite  the  fact  Ocll0S  JCjIIOiL 
that  more  and  more  media  have 
become  available  to  them.” 

In  1957,  he  noted,  “local  ad-  1 1x1.0  A  Idll 

yertisers  put  more  than  six  Los  Angeu:s 

times  as  much  money  into  news-  Company’s 

paper  advertising  as  they  did  Appliances  and  Television  L 
into  radio;  more  than  eight  ^^^thern  Cali- 

times  as  much  as  in  television; 


38  times  more  than  in  outdoor; 
three  times  as  much  as  in  all 


organization  to  conform  to  a 


...  “  pattern  devised  by  Hearst  Ad- 

oth«  measured  media  com-  ;;ertising  Service. 

^  r  William  B.  Frogue,  GE  divi- 

Norman  Cash  president  of  manager,  says  GE  “con- 

they Television  Bureau  of  Ad-  fijently  expects  to  greatly  in- 
vertising,  showed  how  TV  is  effectiveness  of  our 

being  used  effectwely  by  re-  ^^^rt  in  Los  An- 

tailers,  with  particular  em-  ggjgg » 


phasis  on  the  demonstration 
aspects  of  the  medium.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  department  stores 
going  into  TV  should  start  by 


48  Trading  Areas 
The  Hearst  pattern,  devised 


appropriating  “at  least  15%”  ^2  years  ago  by 

of  their  total  ad  budgets  for  Franklin  S.  Payne,  now  pub- 
rjiy  lisher  of  the  Examiner  here, 

Kevin  B.  Sweeney,  president 

of  the  Radio  Advertising  ^mwater  of  HAS,  breaks 
Bureau,  said  many  department 

stores  are  “shortchanging  them-  trading  areas, 

selves”  by  their  concentration  TI 

on  one-media  promotion  and  by  reported  by  these 


their  refusal  to  scientifically 
analyze  advertising  media  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  problems. 


48  districts. 

GE,  which  previously  oper¬ 
ated  with  a  system  of  its  own, 


Mr.  Sweeney  said  that  (1)  reorganized  its  sales  terri- 
no  combination  of  the  daily 

newspapers  in  any  city  can  Hearst  break- 

reach  as  many  as  80%  of  the 


families  in  the  city  and  retail 


The  area  covers  more  than 


trading  zones;  (2)  on  the  aver-  ^,000  square  miles  and  more 
age  a  newspaper  has  only  half  ^han  5,000,000  people.  It  M- 
as  good  a  penetration  of  the  for  about  80%  of  GE 

retail  trading  zone  area  as  it  has  in  the  southern  part  of  the 


in  the  city  zone  area.  state,  Mr.  Frogue  said. 

“So,  in  the  areas  where  your  Can  Figure  Share 

best  customers  are  steadily 

moving  to,  in  the  areas  which  j^nown  our  share  of 

are  growing  four  times  as  market  for  the  total  Los 
rapidly  as  the  original  area  Angeles  area.  Now  for  the  first 
your  downto^™  store  sensed,  metropolitan  area 

you  have  half  the  advertising  determine  our  share  of 

effectiveness  that  you  have  the  market  by  type  of  appliance 
close  in  with  your  only  adver-  in  48  individual  control  districts, 
tising  medium^aily  newspa-  addition,  the  Hearst  plan 
pers,  e  s  e  .  supplies  us  with  the  number  of 

homes,  the  population,  purchas- 
ing  power  and  retail  sales  dol- 
S  A  V  E  TIME  lars,  in  these  same  districts.” 

SAVE  MONEY  Mr.  Frogue  said  the  new 

alignment  of  territories  makes 
f  il  lAf  if  possible  to  establish  equitable 

3  I  PICPk  J  j£1  WW  quotas,  helps  sales  counselors  to 
■  nuir-ncT  *  advise  dealers  about  their  best 

sales  opportunities  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  customers  and 
helps  salesmen  decide  what  type 
of  appliance  to  stress. 


pers,”  he  stated. 


SAVE  TIME 
SAVE  MONEY 

STEREOSAW 


published  at: 

lEV  YORK,  44  Bread  $L  and  WASHINGTON,  1015  14th  St,  N.W.  •  CHICAGO,  711  W.  Miirei  SL 
BALIAS,  911  YoeniSL  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1540  Market  SL 


LOW  COST 
FULL  PAGE 

For  fast  cutting 
of  all  plotes, 
Rugged  de 
pe  nd  o  bi  lity. 
Outstanding 
safety  features. 

KEEP  ROLLIN' 


BUY  NOLAN  complete  information 

NOLAN  Dept.  E.  P. 

Rome,  N  Y 


Whittaker  Appointed 

Alfred  A.  Whittaker,  formerly 
vice  president  in  charge  of  re-  ^ 
Write  for  Search  at  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 

ip  e  e  in  ormation  appointed  director  of 

Dept.  E.  P.  market  research  of  Bristol- 
N  Y  Myers  Products  Division. 
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wouLP  you 


I  THINK 
rp  UKE  IT 


LIKE  TO  TAKE  V  VERV  MUCH, 
A  TRIP  TO  .  ^  SIS.  r 
THE  MOON  ?  )  V - -  X 
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>TMAT'S  TME 
ONLY  PLACE 

V  where  you 

>  PON'T  HAVE 
t  A  CHARfiE  , 

T  account  A 


iVl 


COMICS  IN  THE  COMICS  ..  .You  ll  get  a 

big  laugh  from  the  wackiest  family  in  print!  Stan  heads  the  house 
—  when  his  wife  is  out.  Fran  thinks  marriage  is  a  partnership, 
with  Stan  the  silent  partner.  Wendy,  Butch,  and  Sis  are  splinters 
off  the  old  chips.  Geddown,  the  pup,  heard  the  word  so  often,  he 
thought  it  was  his  name.  Add  them  all  together,  and  you’ve  got  — 


*  I  TOLP  YOU  WHAT 
WOULP  HAPPEN  IF  I 
FOUNP  YOU  SLEEPING 

IN  POLLY'S  BEPt-t - - 

'T  AGAIN  1 


m 
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THE  FLIBBEHTVS  «  giggle-getters,  risibility  rousers, 

sidesplitters ...  developed  to  deliver  a  vest-bursting  laugh  a  day, 
by  popular  request  of  readers  and  editors!  With  a  ha  ha  on  their 
welcome  mat,  they’re  welcome  everywhere ...  by  both  sexes,  all 
ages,  each  income  bracket— and  the  Circulation  Department!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

The  Function  of  Papers 
In  Public  Relations 


By  William  Ruder  and  David  Finn,  Partners 
Ruder  &  Finn  Inc.,  New  York 


Back  in  60  B.C.,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  called  Acta  Diurna  began 
appearing  in  the  Forum  of 
Rome.  Devoted  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  government  news,  it  was 
the  brainchild  of  one  of  the 
foremost  public  relations  prac¬ 
titioners  of  that  time,  Julius 
Caesar. 

Although  there  are  those  who 
say  Caesar  was  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  building  a  favorable 
image  of  himself,  it  is  an  un¬ 
deniable  fact  that  his  project 
succeeded  in  stimulating  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  interest 
and  goodwill  in  the  business  he 
was  helping  to  run  at  the  time 
— the  government  of  Rome.  To¬ 
day  the  idea  sparked  by  the 
Roman  consul  has  more  imita¬ 
tors  than  Caesar  had  legion- 


Caesar  Lacked  Ads 
The  one  thing  Caesar’s  news- 


Coimcr-i^iVEXPRESS; 

PTrlinn  lo  end  the  econo-  ,  The  Rockefeller  report,  the  I  been  in  rubstaH 
ip  before  it  developed  !  second  in  a  scries  on  important  I  the  whole.  Thel 

..flpetc  -and  to  quesUon^^as  entiUy^^as  tn.nde  by  thel 


You  Can't  Sell  the  Whole 
Buffalo  Market 
without  this  Coverage 


There  are  9  cif  I'es  inWesternNew 
York,  with  populations  ranging 
from  9,415  to  101,022,  beyond 
the  limits  of  ABC  Buffalo.  They 
are  important,  self-sufficient 
communities  housing  87,009 
families  which  must  be  sold  for 
the  success  of  merchandising 
programs  centering  in  Buffalo. 

The  Morning  Courier- 
Elxpress  has  47.4%  more 
circulation  in  these  9  cities  0 


than  any  other  Buffalo  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sunday  Courier- 
Express —  the  state’s  largest 
newspaper  outside  of  Manhat¬ 
tan — has  144.3%  more. 

You  can’t  sell  the  Buffalo 
Market  completely  without  this 
coverage  —  one  of  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  your  advertising  be¬ 
longs  in  the  Courier-Eixpress. 
Use  the  daily  edition  for  econ¬ 
omy —  Sundays  for  saturation. 


ROP  COLOR  avoilobl*  both  daily  ond  Sunday 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 


Weitorn  Now  York's  Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Nowsgngor 

Msmberi  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Roprof ontotivos :  Scolnro,  Mookor  &  Scotl 

ond  Sunday  Mogozine  Networks  Pacific  Coast :  Doyla  A  HawUy 


vertising  must  have  a  simul-  forward  look  of  a  company, 
taneous  twofold  appeal:  the  This  is  the  public  that  ig 
widest  possible  appeal  to  the  reached  by  the  annual  report 
greatest  number  of  persons  and  the  financial  statement, 
while  at  the  same  time  reaching  Important  as  it  is,  this  seg- 
as  many  special  audiences  as  ment  is  only  one,  and  a  small 
possible.  That  is  why  the  news-  one  at  that,  of  the  newspaper 
paper,  despite  the  advent  of  audience.  Out  of  a  total  popu- 
radio  and  TV,  looms  so  large  in  lation  of  170  millions,  news- 
our  activities.  For  it  is  the  papers  are  bought  by  58  mil- 
newspaper  that  is  so  uniquely  lions,  a  figure  which  in  itself  is 
constituted  to  channel  this  ap-  only  an  indication  of  a  far 
peal  to  each  of  the  publics  for  greater  actual  readership.  This 


paper  did  not  have  which  makes 
its  countei^part  of  today  so  ef¬ 
fective  was  advertising.  And  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  Caesar’s  imi¬ 
tator,  today’s  practitioner  of 
public  relations,  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  and  fully  exploited  the 
value  of  advertising  in  the  press 
to  build  goodwill  for  a  far 
greater  variety  of  publics  than 
existed  in  Caesar’s  day. 

Goodwill  covers  a  lot  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  In  our  complicated  so¬ 
ciety  goodwill  is  courted  by  the 
business  organization  among 
consumers,  stockholders,  em¬ 
ployees  and  distributors;  among 
neighbors  in  the  community  and 
the  public  at  large.  One  of  the 
tools  that  public  relations  has 
found  most  effective  in  creating 
this  goodwill  is  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  an  approach  that  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  serv¬ 
ice. 

In  order  to  have  the  greatest 
possible  impact  institutional  ad- 


which  it  is  intended. 


vast  potential  lends  itself  to 


It  has  become  more  important  many  interesting  possibilities, 
than  ever  for  the  public  rela-  Space  permits  only  a  few  ex- 
tions  agency  to  realize  the  value  amples  of  how  this  unparalleled 
of  utilizing  institutional  adver-  medium  can  be  used  to  serve  the 
tising  in  the  press.  Competition  public  good  while  at  the  same 
has  grown  so  fierce,  especially  time  build  a  favorable  corporate 
in  the  tighter  market  of  today,  image, 
that  it  has  become  a  necessity  »  .n  ■ 

to  create  a  good  overall  impres-  »"**'••*  Enthusiasm 

sion,  not  only  of  a  company’s  The  soap  box  “derbies”  spon¬ 


sion,  not  only  of  a  company’s  The  soap  box  “derbies”  spon- 
products,  but  also  of  its  reputa-  sored  by  General  Motors  and 
tion  as  a  public  spirited,  con-  the  bicycle  safety  campaigns 
scientious  concern.  backed  by  Johnson  &  Johnson 

By  building  a  favorable  cor-  are  other  exainples  of  the  type 
porate  image,  by  informing  the  public  service  that  are  pro¬ 
public,  or  publics  of  what  a  moted  most  effectively  through 
company  is  doing  to  help  the  newspaper.  Both  of  these 
consumer,  the  community  and  campaigns  are  aimed  at  making 
itself,  institutional  advertising  youngster  of  today  the  safe 
helps  to  sell  the  product  and  to  automobile  driver  of  tomorrow, 
maintain  the  loyalty  of  the  in-  is  primarily  due  to  the  vast 
dividual  customer.  enthusiasm  that  the  press  is 

able  to  instill  in  the  youth — and 
One  Fact  Stands  Out  their  parents — in  communities 

mv.  .  , ,  . ,  all  over  the  nation  that  these 

These  are  some  of  the  consid-  .^^s  have  become  so  success- 
erations  that  have  made  the  role 

of  the  newspaper  so  important  mu  •  i.  e 

in  nii,-cr,;f  nt  T,„Kr»  1  Thesc  instances,  of  course, 


dividual  customer.  enthusiasm  that  the  press  is 

able  to  instill  in  the  youth — and 
One  Fact  Stands  Out  their  parents — in  communities 

mv.  .  , ,  . ,  all  over  the  nation  that  these 

These  are  some  of  the  consid-  .^^s  have  become  so  success- 
erations  that  have  made  the  role 

-  of  the  newspaper  so  important  mu  •  i.  < 

ui-  1  These  instances,  of  course, 
in  the  pursuit  of  public  rela-  xu  * 

~  4.U  are  the  spectacular  events  that 

tions.  In  evaluating  the  con-  .  •  .  u  xu  i  j _  * 

+1,.,  _ _ tend  to  obscure  the  less  dramat- 

tribution  of  the  newspaper  to  .  j  ^  i  •  u-  u  xu 

4.u„  ui-  if-  1C  undertakings  which  form  the 

the  field  of  public  relations  one  ,  *  uv  i 

XU  much  more  common  public  rela- 
fact  comes  immediately  to  the  .  ,  .  ,  ^  , 

fore:  No  other  medium  is  so  tare  of  the  press,  laxe, 

well  geared  to  each  segment  of 

the  audience  that  a  company  new  plant  in  a  community.  'The 

wishes  to  reach,  whether  it  be  Public  relations  practitioner  hw 

the  community  at  large,  the  J”?  ^ 

'financial  community,  the  busi-  helping  to  create  an  understan^ 

I  „„„„  _ ..  XU  XU  X  •  1  mg  between  a  new  enterprise 

1  ness  community,  the  theatrical  ,  x  uv  u  j  _  x« 

_ XU  _ _  and  an  established  community. 

^  The  new  arrival  is  properly  in- 

IrnnJ  ^  ^  troduced  to  the  virt^es^he  ad- 

^roups.  XU..  „„...u:i;xi»=  nf 


The  importance  of  these  seg- 


vantages  and  the  capabilities  of 
its  new  environment.  The  com¬ 


ments  can  perhaps  best  be  illus-  munity  gets  an  insight  into  the 
trated  by  citing  the  use  of  the  character,  the  problems  and  the 
financial  public.  The  growth  of  potential  of  the  new  neighbor, 
our  economy  since  World  War 


II  has  created  new  needs  for  Select  Audiences 

equity  financing.  In  addition,  jt  jg  in  the  establishing  of  the 
the  increase  of  personal  incomes  proper  impressions  of  these 
has  encouraged  investment  by  everyday,  commonplace  events 
persons  who  never  before  have  that  the  real  accomplishments 
had  occasion  to  enter  the  market,  of  the  newspaper  lie.  Multiply 
These  factors,  plus  the  efforts  these  impressions  by  the  select 
of  investment  and  business  com-  audiences  that  the  newspaper  is 
munities  to  bring  home  to  the  able  to  reach— the  men  through 
public  at  large  the  advantages  the  sport  pages;  the  women 
of  buying  a  share  in  the  grow-  through  the  fashion  pages;  the 
ing  prosperity  of  the  country  music  lovers,  the  motorists,  the 
has  increased  the  number  of  gardeners  and  any  number  and 
shareholders  to  more  than  variety  of  special  groups — and 


9,000,000. 


the  answer  will  be  an  illuminat- 


This  is  the  public  which  it  is  ing  illustration  of  the  impor- 
so  vital  to  impress  with  the  sta-  tance  of  the  newspaper  in  any 
bility  and  earning  power  and  public  relations  program. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
leadingnationalmagazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Life  has  sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 

B^ause  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise-  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 

ments.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  health  and  safety, 
editors),  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


.  .  .  and  some  important  facts  about  yours 


Had  Mother  Nature  made  the  same  provisions  for 
our  teeth  as  she  did  for  the  shark’s,  good  dental 
health  would  be  no  problem. 

For  when  a  shark  loses  a  tooth,  a  new  one  soon 
grows  in  its  place.  Once  we  lose  a  tooth,  however, 
it  is  gone  for  good. 

Yet,  our  second  set  of  teeth  is  strong  enough  to 
last  a  lifetime  ...  if  we  give  them  proper  care.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  too  few  of  us  do  so. 

In  fact,  the  American  Dental  Association  re¬ 
ports  that  only  40  percent  of  all  Americans  get 
reasonably  adequate  and  regular  dental  care. 

The  rest  get  emergency  care  or  none.  Moreover, 
one  out  of  seven  adults  has  never  been  to  a  dentist. 

There  is  more  to  be  gained  from  regular  dental 
care  than  simply  keeping  the  teeth  clean,  bright 
and  healthy.  For  when  decay  strikes,  a  center  of 
infection  is  established  from  which  germs  may  en¬ 
ter  the  blood  stream  and  cause  disease  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 


Even  the  smallest  break  in  the  enamel  can  pave 
the  way  for  infection  inside  a  tooth.  The  dentist 
can  usually  detect  such  trouble  by  X-ray  and 
check  it  before  serious  damage  occurs.  Healthy 
teeth  ...  for  children  as  well  as  adults . . .  depend 
upon  three  things. 

1.  Diet— which  should  supply  all  the  elements 
for  good  teeth,  especially  calcium  and  vitamins 
C  and  D. 

2.  Cleanliness— or  proper  brushing,  which 
should  be  done  after  meals  and  always  before 
retiring. 

3.  Check-ups— which  should  be  made  every 
six  months  or  as  often  as  your  dentist  recom¬ 
mends. 

If  you  see  your  dentist  regularly,  he  will  get  to 
know  your  individual  dental  requirements  and 
how  they  can  be  met  to  your  best  advantage.  If  you 
cooperate  with  him,  your  chances  will  be  far 
better  to  keep  most  of  your  teeth  most  of  your  life. 


The  strange  case  of  the  shark’s  teeth 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 


[A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 


1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y 
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Court  Applies 
Contractual 
Aspect  to  Ad 

A  recent  Minnesota  court  de¬ 
cision  has  put  the  question  of 
penalties  for  misprinted  prices 
under  a  new  legal  light. 

Is  a  newspaper  advertisement 
merely  an  invitation  to  trade,  as 
stated  in  previous  court  rulings, 
or  is  it  a  legal  and  binding  con¬ 
tract  on  acceptance  of  an  offer 
by  a  purchaser? 

The  Minnesota  Supreme 
Court  held  to  the  latter  view  in 
this  decision.  (86  N.W.  2d  689). 
The  case  involved  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  ad  in  a  Minneapolis 
newspaper  of  April  6,  1956, 
stating:  “Saturday,  9  a.m. 
sharp.  3  brand  new  fur  coats 
worth  $100.  First  come,  first 
served.  $1  each.” 

First  in  Line 

When  a  customer  on  that  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  was  first  at  the 
store  with  his  dollar  and  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  coat,  the  store  re¬ 
fused  to  sell.  In  the  suit  sub¬ 
sequently  brought  by  this  dis¬ 


appointed  purchaser  against  the 
store  for  breach  of  contract  the 
defense  was  set  up  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  merely  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  trade. 

“The  store  contends,”  said  the 
court,  “that  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  offering  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  sale  at  a  named 
price,  is  an  ‘unilateral  offer’ 
which  may  be  withdrawn  with¬ 
out  notice.  He  relies  upon 
authorites  which  hold  that, 
where  an  advertiser  publishes 
in  a  newspaper  that  he  has  a 
certain  quantity  or  quality  of 
goods  which  he  wants  to  dispose 
of  at  certain  prices  and  on  cer¬ 
tain  terms,  such  advertisements 
are  not  offers  which  become  con¬ 
tracts  as  soon  as  any  person  to 
whose  notice  they  may  come, 
signifies  his  acceptance  by  noti¬ 
fying  the  other  that  he  will  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  them.” 

Authority  Qted 

As  authority  for  its  conten¬ 
tion  the  advertiser  referred  to 
the  decision  in  an  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  case  where  an  adver¬ 
tiser  had  claimed  damages  for 
breach  of  contract  for  the  error 
of  the  newspaper. 

The  copy  furnished  hy  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  had  been,  “Special  in 
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100%  COVERAGE  of  SPRINGFIELD  . . . 
capital  and  heart  of  ILLINOIS 


The  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register  offer  you 
100%  coverage  of  Sangamon  County  (Springfield)  and  60.8%  coverage 
of  the  entire  1 1 -county  Springfield  Market. 

(Sllmots  Hournal  mh 
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COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


15  ''Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois 
San  Diego,  California  and  Greater  Los  Angeles  .  .  . 

Served  by  the  COPLEY  Woshington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  W  E  S  T  -  H  O  L  LI  D  A  Y  CO.,  INC 


furs.  Large  scarfs,  taupe, 
brown  and  black,  satin  lined 
into  brush.  For  three  days  only. 
Special  price  $15.”  The  price 
published  in  this  advertisement 
was  $5  instead  of  $15.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  sold  48  of  these  items 
and  claimed  $480  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  court  refused  any 
allowance,  holding  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  merely  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  deal  and  imposed  no 
obligation  on  the  merchant  to 
make  these  sales  at  the  adver¬ 
tised  or  any  other  price. 

In  deciding  the  Minnesota 
case  the  court  said: 

“We  are  of  the  view  that  the 
offer  by  the  advertiser  of  the 
fur  was  clear,  definite  and  ex¬ 
plicit  and  left  nothing  open  for 
negotiation.  The  customer  hav¬ 
ing  successfully  manged  to  be 
the  first  one  to  appear  at  the 
advertiser’s  place  of  business 
to  be  served,  as  requested  by  the 
advertisement,  and  having  of¬ 
fered  the  stated  purchase  price 
of  the  article,  he  was  entitled  to 
performance  on  the  part  of  the 
advertiser.  We  think  the  trial 
court  was  correct  in  holding 
that  there  was  in  the  conduct  of 
the  parties  a  sufficient  mutual¬ 
ity  of  obligation  to  constitute  a 
contract  of  sale.” 

• 

Canadian  Ad  Agency 
Opening  N.Y.  Office 

James  Lovick  &  Co.  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont.,  advertising  agency 
which  recently  celebrated  its 
10th  anniversary,  plans  to  open 
a  New  York  office  in  Canada 
House  in  June.  It  will  be  the 
first  time  that  a  Canadian  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  has  opened  a 
New  York  office. 

In  its  decade  of  existence  the 
agency,  has  grown  to  be  third 
largest  in  billings  in  Canada, 
has  offices  in  eight  Canadian 
cities  and  San  Francisco.  G. 
Douglas  Hall  of  the  Toronto 
office,  will  be  manager  of  the 
New  York  office,  and  will  work 
under  Don  Agnew,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  at  the  "Toronto  office. 

• 

Liquor  Store  Mat 
Issues  New  Edition 

Liquor  Store  Promotions,  Inc., 
New  York,  is  issuing  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  liquor  store  mat  kit 
which  last  year  was  used  by 
1200  newspapers  representing 
80%  of  the  total  possible  daily 
circulation. 

Complete,  indexed  reproduc- 
!  tion  proofs  are  included  in  the 
free  kit.  In  addition,  sets  of 
proofs  are  sent  to  more  than 
40,000  retailers  throughout  the 
U.S.  Retail  ad  managers  of 
newspapers  not  already  receiv¬ 
ing  the  service  can  write  to: 
Liquor  Store  Promotions,  Inc., 
:  423  East  54th  St.,  New  York. 


Supermarkets, 
NAEAToSeek 
Closer  Ties 

An  invitation  from  Super 
Market  Institute  to  bring  about 
“a  closer  partnership”  between 
supermarkets  and  newspapers 
has  been  accepted  by  Charles 
B.  Lord,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

The  invitation  was  extended 
by  Thomas  Patrick  McMahon, 
SMI’s  public  relations  director 
(E&P,  May  3,  page  18). 

“We  feel  that  the  NAEA  Re¬ 
tailer  Relations  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  with  their  counterparts  from 
the  super  markets  can  help  per¬ 
form  the  same  constructive  serv¬ 
ice  of  better  understanding  that 
has  resulted  from  similar  con¬ 
tacts  through  our  advertising 
agency  and  national  advertiser 
relations  committees,”  Mr.  Lord, 
who  is  advertising  director  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star- 
News,  said. 

“The  super  markets  are  vital 
and  valued  customers  of  the 
newspapers  and  we  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  form  a  partner¬ 
ship  to  keep  our  relationship 
mutually  profitable  and  pleas¬ 
ant.” 

Charles  J.  Davis,  director  of 
sales  development.  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin,  is 

chairman  of  the  NAEA’s  Re¬ 
tailer  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  McMahon  had  suggested 
that  “newspapers  obviously  are 
looking  for  more  super  market 
advertising,  while  super  mar¬ 
kets  are  looking  to  the  daily 
press  for  a  friendly  atmosphere 
against  which  they  can  adver¬ 
tise.” 

He  presented  several  points 
for  joint  committee  study,  in¬ 
cluding:  1)  a  check  with  local 
super  markets  before  stories 
about  food  price  increases  are 
run;  2)  a  thorough  study  of  the 
advantages  of  ROP  newspaper 
color  advertising;  and  3)  news¬ 
paper  help  in  assembling  basic 
facts  for  companies  planning  to 
open  new  neighborhood  super 
markets. 


Media  Chief  Named 

Philadelphia 
James  S.  Reifsnyder,  a  media 
buyer  for  seven  years  with  Gray 
&  Rogers,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  media  for 
the  agency.  He  succeeds  David 
B.  Arnold,  agency  partner,  who 
will  devote  his  time  to  servic¬ 
ing  accounts. 
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HOW  MANY  LINES 
ARE  THEY  USING? 


WHO  IS  ADVERTISING 
IN  ROP  COLOR? 


Beginning  in  June... 


Now  newspapers  can  keep  track  of  ROl*  color  . . . 
month  by  month  ...  by  advertiser  . . .  throughout 
the  country. 

Hoe  and  Media  Records  have  entered  into  an 
exclusive  agreement  whereby  Media  Records  will 
compile  a  fresh  tabulation  each  month  of  ROP 
color  national  advertising  data  .  .  .  complete  .  .  . 
useful . . .  packed  with  answers  to  your  questions  on 
color  linage.  The  Media  Records  data  cover  411 
newspapers  in  132  cities,  recognized  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  entire  country.  The  Hoe  company  will 
distribute  this  report  as  part  of  its  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  of  cooperation  with  the  newspaper  held. 

“The  Hoe  Report  on  ROP  Color,”  using  Media 


Records  data,  will  provide  newspapers  with  a 
monthly  yardstick  by  which  to  gauge  their  own 
standing  in  the  growth  of  ROP  color  linage  —  to 
review  the  growing  list  of  prospects  for  their  own 
ROP  color  facilities. 

For  advertisers  and  their  agencies,  this  report 
offers  an  invaluable  cross-section  of  the  comjjetitive 
use  of  ROP  color  —  by  advertiser  and  by  protluct, 
by  newspaper,  and  by  size  of  ad  in  agate  lines. 

The  first  report  on  April  linage  will  be  mailed  to 
you  in  June.  Whether  you  now  use  ROP  color  or 
expect  to  use  it,  this  free  service  will  give  you  an 
accurate  and  reliable  picture  of  the  phenomenal 
progress  in  ROP  color. 


6ico^/ve. 


•10  East  138th  Straat.  Naw  York  84.  N.Y. 

Sal«  Offlc«:  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO*  DAllAS*  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HOE  WILL  PROVIDE  A  FREE 
MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NATIONAL 

ROP  COLOR  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


BoA  Brochure 
Tells  Growth 
Of  Allstate 

How  Allstate  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  “built  a  tower  of  sales”  on 
the  “solid  foundation  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  is  told  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  in  the  latest  of  its  series 
of  advertising  case  histories. 

The  account,  titled  “This  Ad 
Policy  Insures  Sales,”  points 
out  that  the  company,  which 
started  in  business  during  the 
depression  year  of  1931,  grew 
steadily  to  the  point  where,  in 
1957,  it  numbered  four  million 
people  as  policyholders  and  a 
premium  volume  of  more  than 
300  million  dollars. 

Founded  as  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Company,  Allstate  has  grown 
faster  than  any  other  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  company  in  his¬ 
tory,  according  to  Robert  E. 
Gorman,  Allstate’s  assistant 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director. 

“Intelligent  management,” 


says  the  brochure,  heads  the  list 
of  reasons  for  Allstate’s  great 
and  rapid  expansion,  and  “close 
behind  follows  a  basic  ingre¬ 
dient — steady,  imaginative  ad¬ 
vertising,  coupled  with  alert 
and  aggressive  sales  promo¬ 
tion.” 

Like  its  huge  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Sears,  which  puts  78.8% 
of  its  ad  budget — near  $50,000,- 
000  a  year — into  newspapers, 
Allstate  gave  newspapers  a 
major  role  in  its  advertising 
from  the  start. 

“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Gorman 
is  quoted,  “have  enabled  us  to 
put  our  advertising  where  our 
products  are  available  and  to 
localize  the  advertisements  to 
include  sales  locations,  names, 
addresses  and  pictures  of  All¬ 
state  agents.” 

When  “financial  responsibil¬ 
ity”  laws  came  into  effect  in 
■  state  after  state  following  the 
war,  Allstate  employed  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  newspaper  advertising 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
sales  opportunities. 

It  used  “localized  ‘flash  cam¬ 
paigns’  of  six  to  eight  weeks’ 
duration,”  says  the  Bureau, 
“timed  to  coincide  with  the 
dates  the  law  took  effect  in  each 
state.” 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFIGATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


As  its  business  expanded,  All¬ 
state’s  newspaper  advertising 
expanded.  In  1953,  a  new  com¬ 
petitive  advertising  approach 
was  taken,  with  a  campaign  of 
16  ads  in  300  newspapers.  Along 
with  it  was  a  program  of  tie-in 
advertising  providing  for  ads  by 
agents  to  be  run  in  their  own 
local  papers. 

Last  year,  more  than  700 
newspapers  carried  Allstate  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Allstate’s  view  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  is  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Gorman: 

“We  believe  in  newspapers 
because  they  offer  immediacy 
and  news  value  when  special  im¬ 
pact  advertising  is  required.  We 
believe  in  newspapers  because 
they  offer  flexibility  in  timing, 
size  and  copy,  an  advantage 
which  is  often  important,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  an  insurance  ad¬ 
vertiser.  We  believe  in  news¬ 
papers  because  they  offer  a 
means  of  localizing  advertising 
both  to  the  consumer  and  to 
agents  —  and  of  encouraging 
both  to  take  immediate  action.” 
• 

Spot  Radio  Rates 
Rising,  Survey  Finds 

For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  a  decided  majority  of 
U.  S.  radio  stations  registering 
rate  changes  have  raised  their 
hour  and  the  minute  advertising 
rates.  According  to  the  latest 
quarterly  media  rate  change 
study  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  Media/scope,  189  sta¬ 
tions  raised  their  minute  rates 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  Increases  ranged  from 
0.5%  to  150%,  a  considerably 
higher  range  than  last  year. 

Television  stations,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  fewer  re¬ 
visions  of  spot  rates  than  last 
year,  despite  the  fact  that  more 
stations  are  broadcasting. 
Fewer  than  12%  revised  their 
minute  rates,  compared  with 
17%  a  year  ago.  Only  44  sta¬ 
tions  raised  their  minute  time 
rates. 

Among  consumer  magazines, 
the  number  of  rate  changes  has 
held  fairly  level,  but  there  is  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of 
rate  increases  among  the  larger 
magazines.  Among  magazines 
with  circulations  of  1  million  or 
more,  fewer  than  60%  raised 
rates,  compared  with  80%  last 
year.  But  the  increases  have 
generally  been  higher  than  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1957. 

Fewer  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  flat  line  rates  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1958  than 
during  comparable  periods  in 
1957  and  1956.  Among  papers 
with  circulations  of  100,000  or 
over,  nearly  one-half  raised 
rates  last  year,  while  only  one- 
quarter  raised  rates  this  year. 
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Prof.  True 
Sparks  Sales 
Enthusiasm 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

To  put  it  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  crystal  gazing  columnist: 
You  can  look  for  an  upturn  in 
linage  in  New  Jersey  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  motivating  force  was  the 
annual  advertising  workshop  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  last  weekend.  About 
150  ad  salesmen  representing 
both  weekly  and  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  participated  in  a  two-day 
clinical  program  dealing  with  all 
aspects  of  developing  linage  ac¬ 
counts,  chiefly  on  the  retail  level. 

Maurice  L.  Platt,  advertising 
director  of  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post  and  M.  Harold  Kelly,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Red  Bank 
Register,  conducted  the  main 
sessions.  One  two-hour  workshop 
was  turned  over  entirely  to  Prof. 
Herbert  True  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Marketing  Faculty  of 
Notre  Dame  University. 

Sustained  Applause 

Professor  True,  a  former  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  copy  writer  and 
executive  who  decided  he  was 
cut  out  to  be  a  teacher,  achieved 
the  remarkable  feat  of  getting 
audience  participation  by  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  women  in  an 
hour-long  brain-searching  clinic. 
Some  commonly  expressed  rules 
of  behavior  were  examined. 

Then  for  a  second  hour  Pro¬ 
fessor  True  conducted  a  dis¬ 
course  on  creative  selling,  the 
burden  of  his  theme  being  that 
admen  must  stop  looking  back¬ 
ward  at  what  was  done  last 
year  and  tackle  their  jobs  with 
new  and  different  ideas  and  ap¬ 
proaches. 

At  the  end  of  this  unusual 
dissertation  on  sales  psychology 
the  “class”  stood  and  applauded 
Professor  True  for  nearly  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Joseph  M.  Cudone,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Montclair 
Times,  led  a  sales  idea  clinic. 

An  informal  movement  was 
begun  at  the  meeting  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  education  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  three  young  chil¬ 
dren  who  survive  Leon  Kondell, 
former  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Passaic-Clifton  Her¬ 
ald  News,  who  died  of  a  heart 
attack  a  few  days  before  the 
ad  workshop.  He  had  played  a 
major  role  in  arranging  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Joseph  Bernstein  of  Metro 
Ad  Services  will  receive  con¬ 
tributions  to  honor  Mr.  Kon- 
dell’s  memory. 
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MODULAR,  COMPACT, 
EFFICIENT,  DESCRIBES 
THE  HURLETRON 

DC  PRESS  DRIVE 


Leaders  in  the 
grraphic  art  in¬ 
dustry  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Hurle- 
tron  DC  Press  Drive  is 
10  years  ahead  of  the 
field.  Engineered  to  pro¬ 
vide  field  proven,  non 
moving  components,  the 
Hurletron  DC  Press  Drive 
reduces  to  nil  the  possibility 
of  shut  downs  due  to  faulty 
mechanical  operation,  dirty  re¬ 
lay  contacts,  or  inadequate  main 
tenance.  The  Hurletron  DC  Press 
Drive  requires  no  special  control 
room  ventilation,  no  water  cooling, 
no  extra  inching  motors,  no  external 
clutching,  and  yet  is  economical  to  pur 
chase,  economical  to  operate,  and  eco 
nomical  to  maintain. 


Electric  Eye  Ec|Ulpment  Company 


Oanvilie,  Illinois 
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SUNDAY  PICTORIAL  PROFIT  EXCEEDS 
£1,000,000  FOR  FIRST  TIME 

IMPROVED  TRADING  RESULTS 
AND  INVESTMENT  INCOME 


The  thirty -eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  SUNDAY  PICTORIAL 
NEWSPAPERS  (1920)  LIMITED  teas  held  on  21st  May  1958  at 
Brettenham  House,  Lancaster  Place,  London,  W,C.2. 

Mr,  Cecil  H.  King,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director,  said  : 


A  S  you  will  have  seen  from  the 
■^accounts  circulated  to  you. 
Profit  Before  Taxation  at  £1 ,230,346 
was  £362,113  up  on  last  year. 
While  there  was  a  useful  addition 
to  our  dividend  income,  the 
greater  part  of  the  improvement  in  our  profit  stemmed 
from  trading,  which  for  the  last  five  months  of  the  year 
benefited  from  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  the 
Sunday  Pictorial. 

In  order  to  conserve  liquid  resources,  your  Directors 
have  considered  it  prudent  to  recommend  only  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  dividend  on  the  Ordinary 
Capital. 

The  combined  sale  of  all  Sunday  papers  decreased  by 
approximately  5%  in  the  weeks  immediately  following 
the  price  rise — a  much  larger  decrease  than  occurred 
after  the  previous  rise  in  1955.  The  Sunday  Pictorial 
decrease  was  in  line  with  the  average,  but  it  is  not 
proving  easy  to  regain  the  losses. 

The  forecasts  I  have  been  making  for  some  years, 
that  newspaper  sales  generally  would  fall  with  the 
return  of  larger-sized  issues,  have  certainly  been 
justified  by  events.  The  three  price  increases  since  1950, 
as  well  as  the  phenomenal  spread  of  t^'—ision  viewing 
as  a  family  pastime,  are  other  factor  ’ch  have  made 
their  impact  on  the  sales  of  daily  an^  .g,  as  well  as 

Sunday  papers. 

Wage  rates  in  the  industry  rose  again— this  time  by 
5%— from  1  December  1957.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  less  prosperous  newspapers  cannot  further  increase 
wages  without  some  relaxation  of  the  restrictive 
practices  imposed  by  some  of  the  trade  unions. 


Other  costs  have  been  held  steady:  the  small  reduction, 
recently  announced,  in  the  price  of  newsprint  will  mean 
a  saving  of  about  £20,000  in  the  current  year,  if  con¬ 
sumption  remains  at  the  present  level. 


INCREASED  INVESTMENT  INCOME 


the  As  you  will  have  seen  from  the  accounts,  investment 
income  increased  last  year  by  £86,532  to  £551,055.  I  will 
tors  now  deal  briefiy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  important 
y  a  companies  in  which  you  hold  a  substantial  number  of 
lary  shares. 

The  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers  Limited,  in  which  you 
i  by  have  a  major  holding,  has  had  another  good  year, 
nng  Profit  on  Trading  increased  by  three-quarters  of  a  million 
rred  pounds  to  £1,675,624  (before  depreciation  and  payments 
jrial  to  directors).  Investment  income  also  increased  to 
not  £882,515. 

The  Daily  Mirror  sale  fell  less  than  its  competitors  in 
sars,  the  popular  newspaper  field  when  the  price  was  increased 
the  to  2Jd.  last  October.  The  sale  of  4,657,873  for  the  six 
jeen  months  ending  31  December  1957  was,  in  fact,  less  than 
L950,  2%  down  on  the  previous  year. 

ving  The  sale  of  Woman's  Sunday  Mirror,  a  publication, 
lade  which  as  you  know  is  jointly  controlled  by  the  Daily 
11  as  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pictorial,  decreased  slightly  at  the 
time  all  other  Sunday  papers  increased  in  price.  At 
3  by  1,149,717  for  the  second  half  of  1957,  it  remains  well 
fhen  above  the  Sunday  Graphic,  its  nearest  competitor, 
ease  Despite  a  further  decline  in  sales.  Reveille  continues 
tive  to  make  a  profit,  though  a  smaller  one  than  in  previous 
years.  Competition  in  the  periodical  field  has  been 

(Advertisement) 
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intensified,  and  reached  fever  pitch  with  the  launching 
of  two  new  women’s  weeklies  earlier  this  year.  The 
enormous  sum  of  money  spent  on  advertising  the  new 
publications  and  others,  well-established,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  affected  the  sales  of  Reveille.  During  the 
year  we  experimented  with  Mid-Week  Reveille,  turning 
it  into  a  periodical  purely  for  young  people.  When  it 
became  clear  that  the  market  for  such  a  publication 
was  not  large  enough  to  ensure  its  commercial  success, 
we  closed  it  down,  and  concentrated  our  efforts  on  im¬ 
proving  the  week-end  edition.  Now  renamed  Reveille, 
our  weekly  still  has  a  sales  lead  of  some  half  million 
over  its  nearest  competitor.  Profits  of  the  Reveille 
Company,  in  which  you  hold  a  half  interest  with  the 
Daily  Mirror  Newspapers  Limited,  were  again  retained 
within  the  business. 

SALE  OF  SCOTTISH  DAILY  RECORD 
CONTINUES  TO  CLIMB 

In  Scotland  the  Daily  Record  continues  to  do  well. 
The  sale  reached  414,600  for  the  second  half  of  1957,  and 
since  then  has  further  risen  to  well  over  420,000.  This 
brings  the  increase  since  January  1956  to  90,000,  despite 
two  price  rises. 

The  Sunday  Mail,  which  suffered  a  small  decrease  in 
sale  after  the  price  rise  last  October,  continues  to  make 
a  profit.  The  trading  results  of  the  Scottish  Daily  Record 
and  Sunday  Mail  Limited  have  been  satisfactory  since 
the  increase  in  selling  prices.  In  the  foreseeable  future 
this  company  will  be  making  a  regular  contribution  to 
group  income. 

HISTORY  MADE  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

The  development  of  your  interests  In  the  three 
territories  of  West  Africa  continued  last  year,  but  in¬ 
creased  revenue  from  sales  and  advertisements  was 
largely  absorbed  by  increased  costs,  particularly  wages 
and  salaries.  However,  there  was  a  small  increase  in 
the  group’s  profit,  despite  these  higher  outgoings. 

West  African  newspaper  history  was  created  last 
September,  when  for  the  first  time  the  sale  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  operated  by  the  Nigerian  subsidiary 
exceeded  100,000.  Sales  of  the  other  papers  are  buoyant, 
although  the  rate  of  increase  is  naturally  slowing 
down. 

In  March  1957,  Ghana  attained  self-government  as  an 
independent  state  within  the  Commonwealth.  We 
continue  to  enjoy  friendly  relations  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  we  hope  to  do  with  the  Government  of  Nigeria, 
when  the  Federation  becomes  fully  independent  in 
^  1960. 

There  remains  some  political  risk  in  the  operation  of 
these  companies,  but  commercially  the  future  is  assured. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER— WORLD 
PRODUCTION  OUTSTRIPS  CONSUMPTION, 
PROFITS  LOWER 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  a  world  situation  of 
over-production  has  arisen  in  the  paper-producing 
countries.  This  is  because  the  recent  considerable 
increase  in  productive  capacity  has  outstripped  con¬ 
sumption. 

This  situation  of  over-production  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  or  three  years,  when  it  is  anticipated  that 
increases  in  consumption  throughout  the  world  may 
again  match  capacity. 

The  profit  of  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Limited  has  declined  substantially.  The  income  of  the 
company  was  seriously  affected  by  the  premium  on  the 
Canadian  dollar,  but  the  rate  has  recently  become 
more  favourable  to  the  Canadian  company.  The  profits 
of  Albert  E.  Reed  and  Company  Limited  have  also 
declined,  but  not  to  such  a  marked  extent,  thanks  to 
the  diversity  of  their  business. 

Our  confidence  in  the  future  of  these  two  great  enter¬ 
prises  is  undiminished,  but  we  must  be  prepared  for 
temporary  setbacks  from  time  to  time  in  the  world 
demand  for  the  products  they  manufacture. 

FIRST  DIVIDENDS  FROM  ASSOCIATED 
TELEVISION  AND  MELBOURNE  HERALD 

Your  joint  investment,  with  the  Daily  Mirror  News¬ 
papers  Limited,  in  commercial  television  is  exceeding 
all  expectations.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
viewers  and  advertisers,  is  that  Associated  Television 
Limited  is  the  leading  programme  contractor,  and  the 
hopes  I  expressed  last  year  concerning  the  prospects  of 
this  company,  have  been  fully  realised. 

The  success  of  commercial  television  has  now  been 
established  and  Associated  Television  has  been  in¬ 
creasingly  profitable  during  its  current  financial  year. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  now  received 
a  dividend  in  respect  of  the  period  from  the  date  of 
your  Company’s  investment  to  the  30th  April  1957.  More 
recently,  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10%  per 
annum  for  the  year  ending  30  April  1958  has  been  de¬ 
clared,  and  we  expect  a  final  dividend  in  due  course. 

In  Australia  the  value  of  your  shareholding  in  the 
Melbourne  Herald  and  Weekly  Times  Limited  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  year.  The  dividend 
declared  for  the  year  ending  30  September  1957  was  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  the  first  payment  from  this 
source  has  been  included  in  the  accounts  before  you. 

The  profits  of  the  radio  interests  in  Sydney  and  else¬ 
where  have  increased,  and  the  television  station,  in 
which  we  have  a  small  interest,  is  showing  improved 
results. 

Once  again  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  personnel 
at  home  and  overseas,  for  the  part  they  have  played  in 
the  improved  result  before  you. 


(  Advertijement) 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Harr>-  Martindale,  West  Coast 
director  of  Fairchild  Publications, 
arrived  in  New  York  on  May  21 
for  a  visit  to  company  headquar¬ 
ters.  He  will  remain  in  the  east 
until  June  10,  during  which  time 
he  will  attend  the  Supermarket 
Institute  Convention,  opening  in 
Atlantic  City  May  25. 


For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  set  a 
new  first  quarter  record  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue — up  32  per  cent  in 
1958  over  1957. 


Edgar  W.  B.  Fairchild,  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Inc.,  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  Associated  Business  Publi¬ 
cations,  will  be  in  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  during  week  of  May  25  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of 
ABP.  Accompanying  him  from 
Fairchild  wiU  be  L.  E.  W'illiams, 
advertising  director  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  and  first 
vice  president  of  ABP;  Henry 
Zwirner,  Midwest  director;  and 
Clyde  E.  Brown,  director  of  new 
publishing  activities. 


Henry  Zwirner,  Fairchild’s  Mid¬ 
west  director,  delivered  three  lec¬ 
tures  last  week  at  the  Advertising 
Qub  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Journalism  W'eek  there. 
His  subjects  covered  “The  Business 
Press,”  “A  Look  Around  and  A 
Look  Ahead,”  and  “Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Marshall  M.  Jacobson,  clothing 
^itor  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
is  going  to  Montreal  at  the  end 
of  the  month  to  collaborate  with 
Fairchild’s  Montreal  bureau  in 
covering  the  97th  semi-annual  con¬ 
vention  of  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Clothing  Designers  May  31 
to  June  3  at  the  new  Hotel  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Harriet  Mackintosh,  director  of 
correspondents,  is  winding  up  her 
annual  two-week  trip  through  the 
midwest  visiting  Fairchild  news 
bureaus.  She  held  discussions  with 
news  staffs  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit  and  Cincinnati. 


An  industry-wide  birthday  and 
bon  voyage  party  will  be  tendered 
to  Harry  Riemer,  retiring  editor 
of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  on 
May  28  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Co- 
chairmen  of  the  affair,  which  is 
being  directed  by  the  Textile 
Veterans  Assn.,  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  all  branches  of  the  tex¬ 
tile-apparel  and  related  industries. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pubfiihwt  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News.  Books. 
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Ben  Dalgin 
Retires  Soon 
AtN.Y.  Times 

Ben  Dalgin,  director  of  art, 
photography  and  reproduction 
for  the  New  York  Times,  has 
asked  for  retirement  and  will 
leave  June  1,  one  week  short  of 
33  years  of  service. 

“I  have  agreed  to  his  request 
with  real  regret,”  said  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher. 

Joseph  Schultz,  art  manager 
for  10  years  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  34  years,  becomes  director 
of  art  and  photography.  In  the 
art  department,  George  Cowan 
becomes  manager  and  Jack 
Wiggins  moves  into  Mr.  Cowan’s 
former  spot  as  second-in-com¬ 
mand. 

Miss  Shirley  Baig,  originally 
Mr.  Dalgin’s  secretary  in  the  art 
department,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  photographic 
department,  a.  unit  that  did  not 
come  under  . ’’r.  Dalgin’s  direc¬ 
tion  until  1955.  William  Freese 
remains  as  photo  studio  man¬ 
ager  and  Gedeon  de  Margitay  as 
production  manager. 

Richard  Wendt,  assistant  to 
the  mechanical  superintendent 
for  gravure  and  reproduction, 
will  take  over  Mr.  Dalgin’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  those  fields.  He 
joined  the  Times  six  years  ago 
to  specialize  in  this  work. 

*  *  * 

William  Gibson,  McAllen, 
Tex.,  Associated  Press  bureau — 
to  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Bureau. 

*  ii>  * 

Barbara  Ashford  —  general 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

«  «  * 

Jeremiah  R.  MoRRissinr,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  HercUd  —  to  director 
of  advertising  and  promotions, 
a  new  position.  Harold  L. 
Clark,  advertising  salesman 
with  the  paper  since  1952  — 
to  assistant  to  Mr.  Morrissey  as 
retail  ad  manager.  Pasco  Del 
Ponte  —  to  the  ad  staff. 

*  «  * 

James  E.  Simmons  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  to  the  ad 
director,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star  and  the  Virginian-Pilot. 
Petf®  B.  Bush  —  to  retail  ad 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Woodford  C.  Rhoades,  for¬ 
merly  local  action  coordinator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
—  now  director  of  development 
for  Keep  America  Beautiful, 
Inc.,  public  service  organiza¬ 
tion  for  prevention  of  litter. 


P 

Clinton  C.  Blackwell,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Biloxi-Gulf- 
port  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald  — 
new  chairman  of  the  Louisiana- 
Mississippi  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Edwin  P.  Hoyt,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press 

and  chief  editorial  writer  of 

Collier’s  magazine  —  now  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  American 
Heritage  and  the  forthcoming 
Horizon  magazine.  He  is  the  son 
of  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

Jambs  P.  Hackett,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  in  AP  general 
management  —  initiated  as  a 
graduate  member  of  James  Mel¬ 
vin  Lee  Chapter  of  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha,  New  York  University. 

*  *  * 

William  Detlef,  business 
manager  of  the  Neiv  York  Mir¬ 
ror  who  is  retiring  after  34 
years  with  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  —  honoi’ed  at  testimonial 
dinner.  He  started  work  in  the 
Mirror’s  accounting  department 
when  the  paper  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1924. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dorothy  Watson,  former 
editor  of  the  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley  page,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror-News  —  to  Baus  and 
Roos,  public  relations  counselors 
of  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Macklin,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Vim 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal — elected 
chairman  of  the  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Conference  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  School  of 

Journalism. 

*  *  * 

David  Dietz,  science  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
and  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  —  signed  with  Random 
House  to  write  a  series  of 

science  books  for  children. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  E.  Campbell,  general 
manager  of  the  Dispatch  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch — retiring 
after  having  been  with  the 
paper  since  1909.  He  will  re¬ 
main  as  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Eastwood,  assistant 
circulation  director,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent  —  to 
acting  CD  on  resigrnation  of 
Robert  C.  Burns  to  become  a 
newspaper  consultant. 
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Former  Reporter 
Appointed  to  Bench 

Bennington,  Vt. 

Newspapermen,  politicians 
and  businessmen  gave  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  here  May  10  for 
Leonard  W.  Morrison,  in  honor 
of  his  recent  appointment  to  the 
Vermont  Superior  Court  bench. 

Mr.  Morrison,  the  first  Demo¬ 
crat  appointed  to  a  state  judge- 
ship  since  1902,  started  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder  in  1929.  He 
joined  the  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner  in  1930.  Four  years 
later,  he  left  the  Banner  to  open 
a  bookshop.  He  sold  novels  by 
day  and  studied  law  by  night 
until  he  passed  the  Vermont  bar 
examination. 

*  ^  Hf! 

Kenneth  Me  Laughlin,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle— 
president  of  California  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association. 

*  * 

Jeff  Greer,  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent — to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Martinez  (Calif.) 
Contra  Costa  Gazette,  succeed¬ 
ing  James  T.  Ritch — to  public 
relations  director.  Contra  Costa 
Development  Association. 

*  *  * 

Stewen  E.  Hopkins — to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  after 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

*  *  « 

John  David  Mill,  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star  for  four  years — ^to 
news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Harold  T.  Howell,  farm  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot — president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Rural  Safety  Council. 

*  *  * 

Rupert  King,  member  of  the 
retail  advertising  department, 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News 
— to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Walter  Wood 
— to  CAM,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Ajrpeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar. 

*  «  • 

Vincent  Chan,  former  Moun¬ 
tain  View  (Calif.)  Register- 
Leader  reporter  —  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Gilroy  (Calif.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  *  * 

Chester  Lamar  Hoover,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Wasco  (Calif.) 
News  and  the  Tangier  (Mo¬ 
rocco)  iiazette  and  Times  for 
two  years — new  reporter  for  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News. 
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Warren  Carhart  Joins 
Allen  Kander’s  Staff 

Chicago 

G.  Warren  Carhart  has  joined 
the  Chicago  office  staff  of  Allen 
Kander  and  Company,  negoti¬ 
ators  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  Carhart  has  been  midwest 
district  manager  of  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  Service  for  the 
past  five  years.  Previous  to  that 
time,  he  was  in  the  sales  and 
sales  promotion  departments  of 
the  William  Wrigley  and  Curtis 
Candy  Companies. 

«  4t  ♦ 

Wes  Sherman,  formerly  with 
the  Dallas  (Ore.)  Itemizer-Ob- 
server  —  to  the  Slayton  (Ore.) 
Mail.  He  is  replaced  by  Martin 
Jurgen  SON. 

*  *  * 

Ken  McCoy  —  new  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  reporter  at  Albany, 
Ore. 

*  *  * 

Jim  McCluskey,  reporter- 
photographer  of  the  Albert  Lea 
(Minn.)  Tribune  for  the  past 
eight  years  —  now  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

*  *  * 

Charles  J.  Preslar,  formerly 
with  the  Forest  City  (N.  C.) 
Courier — to  the  Sanford  (N.  C.) 

'  Daily  Herald  as  editor. 

*  «  * 

Neil  P.  Boggs,  former  news¬ 
man — to  PR  officer  for  the  State 
Road  Commission  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Hunter,  formerly  of 
ibe  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Star-News — to  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser  as  mili¬ 
tary  reporter,  replacing  Gard¬ 
iner  Jones — to  the  Hawaii  Visi¬ 
tors  Bureau. 

«  *  * 

j  Joan  Ackley,  suburban  re¬ 

porter  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star — to  assistant  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Historical  Society. 
)  Angeu)  Cohn,  assistant  Star 

editor — one-year  stay  in  Hol¬ 
land  starting  about  August  1. 

«  *  * 

Robert  J.  Donovan,  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  — 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
Gridiron  Club. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Shortal,  United  Press — 
elected  president  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Writers  Association.  Doro¬ 
thea  B.  Jandrucko,  of  UP,  be- 
^  comes  executive  secretary,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mae  Stabler,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  served  for 
20  years. 


PROMOTER — Homer  O.  Hacker, 
art  director  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
News  for  12  years,  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of  Day- 
ton  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  succeeds 
Charles  Barnhart,  who  became  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  in  March.  Mr. 
Hacker  is  also  a  press  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Moving  Up  in  Gov’t 

Washington 
Two  former  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  have  received  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 
Charles  J.  Nelson,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  recruitment, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by 
William  M.  Ragan  in  the  office 
of  deputy  information  director. 
Mr.  Ragan  worked  for  the 
Washington  Times,  Washington 
Times-Herald,  and  Alexandria 
Gazette. 


Info  Director 

The  appointment  of  Charles 
S.  Steinberg  as  director  of  in¬ 
formation  services  for  the  CBS 
Television  Network  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  is  taking 
over  the  post  held  by  Charles 
Oppenheim,  whose  appointment 
as  director  of  public  relations 
for  CBS  Television  Stations  was 
announced  earlier.  Mr.  Stein¬ 
berg  was  associated  with  War¬ 
ner  Bros,  for  14  years  in  pub¬ 
licity  work. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  C.  Loomis  Jr., 
foi-mer  advertising  director  of 
the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News- 
Virginian — to  ad  manager  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily 
News,  replacing  Kenneth  C. 
Martin — to  the  ad  department 
of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Press-Republican, 
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Boston  Herald  Names 
Taylor  Music  Critic 

Boston 

Robert  Taylor  has  been  named 
music  critic  and  columnist  for 
the  Boston  Herald  to  fill  the 
posts  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Rudolph  Elie,  who  died  re¬ 
cently  while  on  assignment  in 
California.  The  appointment 
will  take  effect  later  this  year. 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  joined  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  nine  years  ago, 
served  as  assistant  to  Elinor 
Hughes,  drama  and  film  editor 
and  critic  of  the  Herald,  until 
a  few  months  ago  when  he  went 
to  the  editorial  writing  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Elie,  who  had  written  and 
originated  a  daily  column,  “The 
Roving  Eye,”  was  also  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  music  critic.  Since  his 
death,  the  Herald  has  been  re¬ 
printing  some  of  his  columns. 
*  *  * 

Mildred  Whiteaker,  fashion 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  and  News — winner  of 
a  three-week  trip  to  Europe 
with  her  husband. 

*  «  * 

Louis  De  La  Haba,  chief  of 
the  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
bureau  of  the  Berkshire  (Mass.) 
Eagle  —  to  Associated  Press 
radio  bureau,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
de  la  Haba,  the  former  Alice 
O’Meara — resigned  as  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Eagle.  She 
is  succeeded  by  Louise 

Sweeney.  Mr.  de  la  Haba  is 
replaced  by  John  W.  P. 
Mooney.  Tom  Blezzard,  Eagle 
county  staffer — two-year  stint 
with  the  Army. 

*  ♦  * 

Harry  A.  Hindmarsh,  as¬ 
sociate  city  editor  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  (Ont.)  Star — appointed  a 
trustee  of  the  Atkinson  Charit¬ 
able  Foundation.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  the  late  Joseph  A. 
Atkinson. 

*  *  • 

Findlay  I.  Weaver — marked 
his  80th  birthday  covering  his 
usual  beat  for  the  Guelph  (Ont.) 
Mercury.  He  has  been  a  reporter 
and  columnist  for  60  years. 

*  *  * 

Giles  Fenn,  former  city  hall 
reporter,  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner  —  to  the  Montpelier 
(Vt.)  Argus. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  Sullivan,  former  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  Marketing 
Services  Corp.,  Downey,  Calif. 
— to  automotive  editor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Mirror  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  D.  Swartz,  classified 
advertising  supervisor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal — to  classified 
advertising  manager.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 


Newspapers 

Produce 

larger 

Drug  Store 
Sales 

Census  of  Business  1954  Re¬ 
tail  Trades  states  56,009 
Drug  &  Proprietary  Stores 
did  $5,251,790,000  in  sales. 
This  5  Billion  dollar  volume 
comes  from  56,000  neighbor¬ 
hood  businesses — only  news¬ 
papers  completely  cover  all 
56,000  drug  store  trading 
areas  every  day. 

Approximately  20%  of  sales 
or  $1,138,337,000  came  from 
markets  over  500,000 — $856,- 
502,000  or  16%  came  from 
markets  under  2,500 — $616,- 
892,000  or  12%  came  from 
10,000  to  25,000  population 
level,  etc. 

Since  sizeable  sales  potential 
is  evident  everywhere  in  all 
sizes  of  communities  and 
rural  areas  only  newspapers 
provide  the  means  to  sell 
everywhere  at  one  time.  Only 
newspapers  reach  every  drug¬ 
gist,  all  his  neighbors,  all 
his  customers,  all  his  store 
managers,  all  his  clerks,  all 
his  suppliers,  at  one  time, 
every  day. 

73%  of  the  total  advertising 
budgets  of  all  drug  stores 
is  invested  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  That’s  from  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  experience  and 
testing  of  all  types  of  media. 
The  druggist  has  proven  for 
you  that  only  newspapers 
reach  all  his  neighbors  at 
one  time.  Use  newspapers  for 
larger  sales. 

BURKE  • 
KUIFERS 
k MAHONEY 

INC. 

N«w  York,  Chicane,  DotroH, 
AHoirto,  ChorlotH,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Francisco 
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Charlie  Peace 
Of  Greenville 
Dies  at  54 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Charlie  Peace,  54,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Greenville  News-Piedmont 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
Greenville  News  and  the  Green¬ 
ville  Piedmont,  died  Thursday 
(May  15).  He  had  been  in  de¬ 
clining  health  for  many  months 
and  seriously  ill  for  several 
weeks. 

He  was  also  president  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Asheville 
Citizen  and  Times  and  operator 
of  radio  station  WMNC  at  Ashe¬ 
ville.  He  was  a  director  of 
WMRC,  Inc.,  operator  of  WFBC 
radio  and  television  here. 

C.onlrolling  Interest 

Bom  Dec.  14,  1903  at  Green¬ 
ville,  he  was  the  second  son  of 
the  late  B.  H.  Peace  and  Mrs. 
Laura  Estelle  Chandler  Peace. 
He  had  been  associated  with  his 
father’s  commercial  printing 
business  and  later  with  the 
News,  of  which  the  elder  Mr. 
Peace  bought  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  1919  for  $40,000,  and  with 
the  Piedmont,  acquired  by  Mr. 
Peace  and  associates  in  1927. 

Charlie  Peace  was  made  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1936  and  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
in  1939.  He  had  been  office  boy, 
proof  reader  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative. 

Mr.  Peace  was  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  business  side  of 
the  operation,  and  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  new  equipment  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years. 

SIN'PA  Director 

He  was  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  in 


1951,  being  the  third  of  his 
family  to  hold  that  office.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  brother,  Roger  C.  Peace,  is 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
News  Piedmont  Co.  Another 
brother,  B.  H.  Peace  Jr.,  is 
secretary  of  the  company.  Other 
survivors  are  his  mother;  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Frances  McKay 
Peace;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles 
Sterling,  wife  of  the  papers’ 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive;  a  granddaughter.  Peace 
Sterling,  and  three  sisters,  Mrs. 
George  G.  Leake,  Mrs.  Clarence 
T.  Echols  and  Mrs.  Allen  Gra¬ 
ham  Jr.,  all  of  Greenville. 


Windsor  Star 
Columnist  Dies 

Windsor,  Ont. 

R.  M.  Harrison,  61-year-old 
veteran  columnist  with  the 
Windsor  Star,  who  rattled  off 
up  to  2,500  words  of  copy  a 
night,  died  May  13. 

The  bright,  bristling  author 
of  “Now”  and  “Starbeams,”  two 
regular  columns,  also  juggled 
theatre,  music  and  book  reviews 
and  occasionally  squeezed  an 
editorial  into  his  schedule. 

Mr.  Harrison,  bom  in  Car- 
berry,  Man.,  and  educated  at 
St.  Boniface  College  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  was  still  turning  out  his 
twin  columns  early  this  year  al¬ 
though  twice  struck  by  heart 
disorders. 

He  held  his  views  strongly 
and  his  writing  produced  strong, 
varied  reactions.  His  mail  was 
voluminous  and  there  were  so 
many  telephone  calls  he  eventu¬ 
ally  had  to  stop  taking  them 
and  have  his  home  number  un¬ 
listed. 

Mr.  Harrison  preferred  to 
work  at  night  and  called  this 
his  fifth  freedom. 


Obituary 

Charles  A.  Henderson,  63, 
formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Blue  field  (W.  Va.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Sunset  News,  of  can¬ 
cer;  May  14.  He  had  been  ad 
manager  for  about  15  years. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dale  Cox,  56,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  International 
Harvester  and  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness;  May  14. 

*  *  * 

Ge»rge  H.  Beale,  54,  former 
United  Press  bureau  manager 
and  staff  correspondent,  at  his 
home  in  Los  Angeles  after  a 
brief  illness;  May  12.  He  for¬ 
merly  managed  the  UP  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureau  for  six  years  and 
was  a  staff  member  in  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Havana. 

*  « 

M.  Botts  Lewis,  88,  former 
publisher  of  the  Clifton  Forge 
(Va.)  Daily  Review  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association;  May  7.  He  had 
been  retired  since  1945.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  business  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  as  manager 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Valley, 
edited  by  his  father.  Later  he 
was  manaer  of  the  Harrisonburg 
Daily  Times  and  the  Bristol 
(Va.)  Herald-Courier  before  be¬ 
coming  manager  of  the  Review 
in  1929. 

*  *  « 

Fozi  Braidy,  60,  former  jour¬ 
nalist  and  civic  leader  in  Leba- 
nese-American  circles  in  Brook¬ 
lyn;  May  13.  He  founded  the 
Arabic  language  daily  newspa¬ 
per  Al-Islah  in  1932  and  sold 
it  in  1951  when  his  health  be¬ 
gan  to  fail. 

«  *  « 

Rae  L.  Rowan,  54,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wellsville  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Reporter,  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  while  attending  a  dinner 
meeting  at  Wellsville;  May  13. 
He  had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Reporter  since  1948.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1933  as  city 
editor. 

•  *  * 

Wade  Beaucler,  60,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade;  May  11.  He  was  with  the 
paper  since  he  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1915. 

«  *  * 

Albert  L.  Ingram,  70,  who 
retired  in  1955  as  advertising 
director  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal  Co.,  after 
27  years  with  the  company;  May 
18. 

*  *  « 

Harry  MacNamara,  61,  vet¬ 
eran  sports  writer  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American;  May  17.  He  had 
been  suffering  with  cancer  for 
more  than  a  year. 


H.  J.  Lamade, 
Grit  Company 
Officer,  Dies 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Howard  J.  Lamade,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  Grit 
Publishing  Company,  died  May 
15  after  suffering  a  stroke. 

Mr.  Lamade,  who  was  a  son 
of  Detrick  Lamade,  founder  of 
Grit,  was  bom  Jan.  15,  1891.  He 
entered  the  employ  of  Grit  in 
1913  after  receiving  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  the  University  of 
Missouri.  He  was  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Grit  in  1917,  • 
secretary  in  1919,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  in  1920, 
and  vice  president  and  secretary 
in  1943. 

He  had  formerly  served  for 
many  years  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Penn 
State,  where  in  1939  he  estab¬ 
lished  an  annual  scholarship 
for  a  Pennsylvania  boy  or  girl 
desiring  to  enter  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism. 

He  had  served  as  chairman 
of  the  mechanical  committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  mechanical 
committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  , 

Mr.  Lamade,  is  sui-vived  by 
his  wife,  Murial;  t%vo  children, 
Howard  J.  Lamade  Jr.,  also 
associated  with  Grit  Publishing 
Company,  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  L. 
Robison,  of  State  College,  and 
a  brother,  George  R.  Lamade, 
president  of  Grit  Publishing  Co. 

«  *  * 

Cora  Lois  Stohr,  60,  with  the 
Muscatine  (Iowa)  J  ournal 
since  1916  and  city  editor  for 
the  past  25  years,  after  a  long 
illness;  May  6. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Robson  Lewis,  54, 
Toronto  advertising  manager  of 
Thomson  Newspapers;  May  17. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  [ 
Tribune  and  in  1941  was  trans-  ^ 
f erred  to  Toronto  to  represent 
Southam  Newspapers.  He  joined 
Thomson  three  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Jennie  King,  88,  editor  of 
the  Albion  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser, 
a  weekly  she  helped  to  found  in 
1929;  May  18. 

*  *  * 

Charles  M.  Myers,  71,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  when  he  retired 
eight  years  ago  after  34  years  ^ 
of  service;  May  15.  He  was  a 
photographer  for  four  years  on 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Sunpapers. 
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EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER  for  May  24,  1958 


THIS  YEAR 


THE  BELL  SYSTEM  IS  PUTTING  MORE  THAN 
TWO  BILLION  DOLLARS  IN  NEW  FACILITIES 


We  arc  doing  this  because  we  arc 
confident  that  growing  America  will 
need,  buy,  and  use  more  telephone 
service  tomorrow  than  today. 

We  arc  doing  it  to  improve  our  serv¬ 
ice  further  and  make  the  telephone 
even  more  convenient.  This  we  arc 
sure  will  stimulate  more  use. 

These  1958  expenditures  arc  higher 
than  the  average  in  the  post-war  years— 
and  close  to  the  highest  in  any  year. 

A  stimulus  to  the  economy 
of  the  whole  country 

Our  goal,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  scr\e 
you  better  than  ever.  In  addition,  the 
way  this  money  flows  out  to  other  busi¬ 
nesses  stimulates  the  economy  of  the 
whole  country. 


Wherever  there  arc  new  telephone 
buildings  going  up,  or  jobs  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  there  is  work  for  local  builders, 
carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians, 
painters  and  many  others. 

Our  spending  means  business  too  for 
thousands  of  other  companies  and 
workers  in  those  companies.  Last  year 
the  Bell  System  through  Western  Elec¬ 
tric,  its  manufacturing  and  purchasing 
unit,  bought  from  3  3,000  firms  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Nearly  nine  out  of  ten 
of  these  arc  small  businesses,  each  with 
fewer  than  500  employees.  This  year 
again  we  expect  to  buy  about  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  goods  and  services 
from  other  industries. 

To  go  ahead  with  our  1958  construc¬ 
tion,  we  in  the  Bell  System  have  raised 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  of  new  capital 
in  the  last  six  months.  Obviously,  in¬ 


vestors  will  continue  to  entrust  their 
savings  to  us  only  if  they  can  expect 
reasonable  earnings  on  the  money  they 
risk. 

Good  service  at  reasonable  profit 
keeps  the  road  to  progress  open 

So  telephone  progress— and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  all  that  comes  from  our 
pushing  ahead- begins  with  our  faith 
that  Americans  want  good  and  improv¬ 
ing  service  at  prices  which  allow  a  fair 
profit. 

This  is  the  way  of  life  which  in  our 
country  has  stiriiulatcd  invention, 
nourished  enterprise,  created  jobs, 
raised  living  standards,  and  built  our 
national  strength.  As  long  as  we  live 
by  this  principle,  the  future  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  almost  limitless  in  new 
possibilities  for  service  to  you. 


FREDERICK  R.  KAPPEL,  PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


JOI^ALISM  EDUCATION 


21  Papers  Give  $13,440 
To  Scholarship  Fund 


Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Four-year  scholarships  worth 
$13,440  to  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism 
have  been  made  available  for 
16  students  by  21  Louisiana 
newspapers. 

Full  scholarships  were  do¬ 
nated  by  14  newspapers  whose 
winners  will  come  from  parishes 
in  which  the  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Contributions  from  seven 
other  papers  were  combined  to 
provide  two  Louisiana  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarships.  Four 
metropolitan  dailies,  five  non¬ 
metropolitan  dailies  and  12 
weeklies  are  participating. 

Selection  of  scholarship  win¬ 
ners  will  be  made  by  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 
Choice  will  be  based  on  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  grades,  character,  ap¬ 
titude,  financial  status,  and  in¬ 
terest  in  journalism  as  a  life¬ 
time  career. 

Establishment  of  the  LPA 
awards  will  bring  to  20  the 
number  of  scholarships  avail¬ 
able  to  LSU  journalism  under¬ 


graduates.  Income  from  the 
Robert  Ewing  Scholarship  Fund 
of  $40,000  contributed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Shreveport  Times 
publishing  family  will  provide 
four  scholarships  to  outstand¬ 
ing  LSU  J-School  seniors  in 
1958-59.  The  fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1949-50. 

LSU  J-School  Director  Frank 
J.  Price  called  response  of  LPA 
member  papers  “gratifying  evi¬ 
dence  that  Louisiana  publishers 
recognize  the  importance  of 
helping  to  attract  the  best  young 
minds  to  lifetime  careers  in 
journalism.” 

He  said,  “In  a  time  when  it 
appears  that  the  country  has 
lost  its  sense  of  perspective  and 
the  cry  goes  up,  ‘send  all  the 
brains  into  the  sciences,’  we  need 
to  remember  that  good  journal¬ 
ists  are  just  as  essential  as  good 
atomic  scientists  or  missle  mak¬ 
ers.” 

Full  scholarship  donors  are 
the  Crowley  Daily  Signal,  the 
Shreveport  Journal,  Capital  City 
Press,  Colfax  Chronicle,  Jeffer¬ 


It  was 

Wasteful  to 
Publishers  — 
Burdensome  to 
Advertisers 


Before  1917  when  ACB  was 
established  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  distribution  of  checking 
proofs,  a  publisher  averaged 
18  to  175  pounds  of  news¬ 
print  plus  postage,  in  getting  out  the  checking  copies  to  a 
national  advertiser  for  a  13-time  insertion  schedule. 

At  the  agency  3V4  to  10  manhours  were  spent  on  the 
average  finding  these  proofs  of  insertion  and  checking  the 
schedules. 

Under  ACB’s  clearing  house  system  the  publisher  now 
furnishes  12  ounces  of  newsprint  per  advertiser  and  the 
agency  expands  25  minutes  of  time  covering  such  a  schedule. 
ACB’s  five  service  offices  are  strategically  located  so  that  the 
newspaper  of  each  region  reaches  the  ACB  office  in  the 
shortest  pxjssible  time. 

To  keep  up  with  the  ever-rolling  presses,  ACB  offices  are 
open  every  week  day  of  the  year  except  New  Year’s  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  Since  the  newspapters  cannot  observe  a  5-day 
working  week,  neither  can  ACB. 

*7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

N.W  Tm<i  (1i)  n  IMm.  An.  •  Oliai*  (3)  II  V  Mid»|w  An.  >  Cil—A.i  (IS| 
n  SmMi  Tkirl  SI.  •  Mifliii  (3)  HI  JtfmM  An.  ■  im  h«Kb<*  (S)  SI  Rnt  St. 


|TH£  service  that  helps  in  the  USfc  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISINGI 


son  Parish  Times,  Lafourche 
Comet,  Ruston  Daily  Leader, 
Denham  Springs  News,  Bastrop 
Enterprise,  Alexandria  Daily 
Town  Talk,  Eunice  News, 
Opelousas  Daily  World,  Frank¬ 
lin  Banner-Tribune,  and  the 
Houma  Courier. 

Pooled  contributions  are  from 
the  Donaldsonville  Chief,  Frank¬ 
lin  Sun,  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Abbe¬ 
ville  Meridional,  West  Carroll 
Gazette,  and  the  St.  Francisville 
Democrat. 

Graduating  high  school  seniors 
may  make  application  for  schol¬ 
arships  through  their  high 
school  newspaper  advisers  or 
English  teachers,  and  their  prin¬ 
cipals  in  schools  served  by  the 
donor  newspapers. 

• 

Royalty  Gets 
News  from  Home 

Minneapolis 

Minnesota  has  just  wound  up 
Statehood  Week,  comemmorat- 
ing  the  state’s  lOOth  birthday. 
On  hand  were  Princess  Astrid 
of  Norway  and  Prince  Bertil 
of  Sweden,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad  and 
Judy  Garland,  the  singer. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  pub¬ 
lished  a  daily  3-column  box  of 
stories  of  Scandinavian  interest 
for  visiting  royalty  and  the 
prime  ministers  of  Finland,  Nor¬ 
way  and  Denmark,  who  were 
also  in  town. 

Typical  headlines  were  “Hey, 
Bertil,  Hey  Astrid,  Here’s  News 
from  Home,”  or  “Meanwhile, 
Back  in  Scandinavia.” 

The  news  feature  was  the 
bright  idea  of  Forrest  Jenstad, 
the  Star’s  news  editor,  who  was 
visiting  in  Norway  and  Den¬ 
mark  at  the  time  and  telephoned 
the  news. 

The  Star  and  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  published  a  “Centennial 
Diary,”  “Centennial  History,” 
old  pictures  and  inteiwiews  with 
most  of  the  guests  from  26  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Giants  Edition  Ups 
Street  Sales  14,000 

Oakland,  Calif. 

A  baseball  edition  produced 
14,000  extra  copy  sales  for  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  resulted 
in  a  total  net  paid  distribution 
for  the  day  of  225,766,  according 
to  J.  R.  Knowland  Jr.,  assistant 
publisher. 

Two  sections  with  color  covers 
totalled  38  pages  in  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  tribute  to  the  Giants.  The 
team  was  described  as  “the  Bay 
Area’s  major  league  baseball 
representative.” 
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Teleprinters 
Replace  Old 
Pony  Service 

Abilene,  Kas. 

Four  Kansas  newspapers  are 
now  getting  their  state,  national 
and  international  copy  over 
Teletype  printers. 

The  four  papers,  the  Beloit 
Daily  Call,  the  Fredonia  Herald, 
the  Norton  Daily  Telegram  and 
the  Lyons  Daily  News  until  re¬ 
cently  received  their  daily  As¬ 
sociated  Press  news  report  on 
the  last  of  the  AP’s  telegraph 
pony  service. 

They  formerly  were  restricted 
to  a  daily  quota  of  500  words 
that  reached  them  in  skeleton¬ 
ized,  cable-ese  style. 

Frank  Gorrie,  AP  bureau 
chief  at  Kansas  City,  told  of  the 
shift  in  a  report  to  Kansas  AP 
members  at  the  Spring  meeting. 

He  said  the  overhead  tele¬ 
graph  report  was  started  to 
Lyons  40  years  ago,  to  Norton 
31  years  ago,  to  Fredonia  27 
years  ago,  and  to  Beloit  23  years 
ago. 

At  one  time  the  Kansas  pony 
group  also  included  newspapers 
at  Neodesha,  Hiawatha,  Cherry- 
vale,  McPherson,  El  Dorado, 
Columbus  and  Abilene. 

• 

Hoover  Explains  Why 
Daily  Worker  Folded 

Washington 

The  Daily  Worker  did  not  fold 
because  of  financial  weakness 
but  as  a  result  of  intra-party 
schism  over  which  was  the  bet¬ 
ter  approach  to  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  in  the  United 
States,  J,  Edgar  Hoover  told  a 
House  appropriations  subcom¬ 
mittee. 

There  has  been  some  loss  of 
Communist  Party  membership 
but  no  diminution  of  activity, 
the  chief  of  the  G-Men  said. 

Regarding  the  Daily  Worker, 
which  discontinued  publication 
Jan.  13,  on  its  34th  anniversary, 
Mr.  Hoover  told  the  committee 
the  newspaper  at  all  times 
claimed  to  be  in  dire  financial 
condition,  as  a  basis  for  annual 
fund  drives  and  emergency  fund 
appeals.  Actually,  he  said,  CP 
had  funds  but  was  forced  to 
suspend  because  of  a  bitter  in¬ 
ternal  struggle  for  power  among 
the  leaders.  Editor  John  Gates 
was  pictured  as  organizing  his 
backers  for  ostensible  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Moscow  leader¬ 
ship,  while  the  opposing  side, 
led  by  William  Z.  Foster  and 
Eugene  Dennis,  favored  strong 
Marxist-Leninist  organization 
with  firm  ties  to  Moscow. 
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If  Railroads  did  not 

exist— the  US.  would 
have  to  invent  them! 


From  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Canton  (Ohio)  REPOSITORY 


Suppose  that  everybody  in  the  United 
States  were  to  learn  for  the  first  time 
about  a  marvelous  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  called  a  railroad. 

The  idea  would  be  sensational. 
High-speed  tractors  running  on  steel  rails 
laid  on  privately-owned  rights-of-way,  with 
minimum  curves  and  grades,  would  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  pulling  long  processions  of  trailers 
full  of  merchandise.  Imagine! 

Trains  of  trailers  would  be  kept  rolling 
day  in  and  day  out  until  they  reached  their 
destinations.  They  would  be  shuttled  into 
and  out  of  vast  marshaling  yards,  where  the 
trailers  would  be  grouped  in  the  right  com¬ 
binations.  Of  all  things! 

Everything  connected  with  the  procedure, 
moreover,  would  be  subject  to  taxation.  It 
would  be  expected  to  pay  for  itself.  What  a 
switch  that  would  be! 

The  high-speed  tractors  on  their  twin  rib¬ 
bons  of  steel  could  even  haul  human  beings, 
in  addition  to  freight.  If  necessary,  the 
human  beings  could  be  bedded  down  and 
hauled  from  one  place  to  another  in  special 
cars  with  comfortable  seats  and  all  the 
comforts  of  home. 

It  would  be  an  absolutely  revolutionary 
idea  —  railroading.  Provided  it  had  just  been 
invented,  that  is. 

All  the  progressives  and  the  folks  who  try 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  get  new  ideas  off 


the  ground  would  be  100  per  cent  for  it. 

All  the  politicians  and  administrators 
would  be  100  per  cent  for  it. 

As  for  the  militarists  and  hard-headed 
security  planners,  they  would  be  150  per 
cent  for  it,  because  it  would  represent  a  mode 
of  transportation  more  dependable  for  long- 
haul  movement  of  heavy  cargo  than  anything 
ever  dreamed  of  heretofore. 

The  whole  country  would  welcome  the 
useful  stranger  with  open  arms  and  be  alert 
for  opportunities  to  give  it  a  boost. 

Cities  and  counties  would  tumble  over  one 
another  to  build  things  for  it  and  to  make 
free  land  available  for  its  terminals. 

Politicians  would  get  into  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  to  subsidize  it  with  financial  gimmicks. 

Nothing  would  be  too  good  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  if  the  idea  of  transporting  things  on 
steel  rails  were  brand  new.  .  .  . 

All  railroads  want  is  a  chance  to  be  as 
good  as  they  know  how  to  be  if  they  are 
unshackled  —  set  free  from  regulations  that 
were  designed  to  curb  them  when  they  were 
new  and  threatening  to  abuse  a  monopoly  in 
high-speed,  straight-line  transportation. 

Railroads  should  be  born  again. 

That  is  what  would  have  to  happen  if 
they  went  out  of  existence. 

If  they  did  not  exist,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  invent  them.  .  .  . 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


C  AMs  Told  Ad  N etwork 
Includes  115  Papers 


Classified’s  Quarter-Century  Club 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Growing  interest  in  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association’s  Clas¬ 
sified  Ad  Clinic  program  was 
evidenced  by  the  presence  of 
almost  50  CAMs  as  well  as 
supervisors,  salespeople  and 
solicitors  last  weekend  in  the 
Hotel  Madison,  Atlantic  City. 
General  Chairman  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  program  was  Earle  Du- 
Bois,  CAM,  Bergen  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Record. 

Lead-off  speaker  was  Rober: 
Miller,  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Network,  who  said  that 
his  organization  would  be 
making  presentations  to  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  in  time  to  obtain 
Fall  classified  schedules  for 
newspapers  which  the  Network 
represents.  The  NNCAN  now 
has  115  newspapers  with  7.5 
million  circulation  in  the  fold, 
including  the  two  largest  classi¬ 
fied  media  in  the  country,  Mr. 
Miller  said. 

Ad  Taker’s  Guide 

This  writer  demonstrated  the 
use  of  an  Ad  Taker’s  Guide 
which  we  evolved  to  enable  ad 
takers  to  put  their  best  foot 
forward  every  time  an  adver¬ 
tiser  calls  regardless  of  what 
kind  of  ad  is  placed.  The  Guide 
consists  of  an  open  face  file, 
listing  each  classification  in 
alphabetical  order.  When  an 
advertiser  calls  to  place  an  auto 
for  sale  ad,  for  example,  the 
girl  simply  flips  the  file  open 
to  “Automotive.”  There  she  finds 
a  list  of  questions  such  as 
“Make?”  “Type?”  “Model?” 
“Condition?”  “Tires?”  “Mile¬ 
age?”,  etc.  By  the  time  these 
questions  are  answered  the  ad 
taker  has  a  completely  described 
car  and  an  effectively  worded 


advertisement.  On  the  same  card 
are  sales  points  for  the  auto¬ 
motive  classification,  censorship 
regulations  pertaining  to  that 
category  and  rates  from  one  to 
14  lines  and  from  one  to  30 
times.  Thus  the  guide  makes  for 
fast  efficient  service  and  helps 
the  ad  taker  get  the  most  mile¬ 
age  out  of  each  call. 

The  classified  program  fea¬ 
tured  a  round  table  discussion 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Du  Bois.  John  Clark,  CAM, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  de¬ 
scribed  “The  Copy  Cycle — from 
ad  desk  to  Composing  Room” 
and  John  J.  McDonald,  CAM, 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News  gave  the  group  tips  on 
“Outside  Selling.” 

«  *  * 

ANCAM’s  1958  Convention 
scheduled  for  the  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md., 
from  June  15-19  is  the  first  to 
be  held  in  the  teeth  of  a  general 
want  ad  linage  dip  in  many  a 
year.  General  Chairman  Walter 
C.  Schmidt,  CAM,  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  says  that  the  pro¬ 
gram,  engineered  by  C.  M. 
Carroll,  CAM,  New  York  Times, 
will  meet  the  challenge  of  re¬ 
ceding  linage  with  a  hatful  of 
linage  building  ideas  for  every 
CAM  in  attendance. 

The  program  will  feature  such 
personalities  as  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  Charles  B. 
Lord,  advertising  director,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  &  News 
and  President  of  N.A.E.A.,  and 
the  Hon.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 
Governor  of  Maryland. 

Success  Stories 

Some  of  classified’s  outstand¬ 
ing  practitioners  will  hold  forth 
on  a  wide  variety  of  topics 


BOATING  FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

THE  SOURCE  OF 
"BETTER  BOATING  FEATURES" 

REQUEST  RATES  AND  SAMPLES 

P.O.  BOX  1756,  CHURCH  ST.  STA.,  NEW  YORK  8.  N.  Y. 


Another  in  a  series  of  sketches 
of  veterans  who  were  honored 
by  ANCAM  with  special  certi¬ 
ficates.  It  tells  how  they  got  into 
classified  and  what  made  them 
stay.  Today’s  subject:  J.  Ray¬ 
mond  Beckman,  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  and  Sun.  ? 
*  *  ♦ 

My  connection  with  classified 
started  when  I  answered  a  want 
ad  in  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot. 

It  was  a  blind  ad  and  I  was 
unaware  that  it  was  a  news¬ 
paper  job  until  I  was  called  by 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Nolls,  who  was 
then  business  manager.  He  liked 
me  and  I  thought  the  work 
sounded  interesting. 

Classified  was  really  cutting 
its  eye  teeth  at  that  time,  espe¬ 
cially  for  a  small  paper.  They 
were  using  the  Basil  L.  Smith 
System,  which  was  quite  popu¬ 
lar  at  the  time.  Many  of  the 
ideas  and  principles  they  taught 
I  have  kept  in  practice  through¬ 
out  my  career. 

In  less  than  two  years  I  be¬ 
came  classified  manager,  a  job 
in  which  I  felt  most  inadequate. 
Since  I  liked  the  work,  I  wanted 
to  find  a  job  on  a  larger  paper 
to  gain  some  real  experience. 

On  my  vacation  I  contacted 
Mr.  0.  S.  Wespe  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  & 
Times,  and  a  short  time  later 
was  working  for  him.  I  stayed 
on  for  about  eight  years  and 
gained  a  grreat  deal  of  additional 
knowledge  of  classified.  In  1932 
I  started  looking  about  for  a 
department  of  my  own.  It  was 

stressing  the  aieas  in  which 
they  have  achieved  outstanding 
success.  For  example.  Jack 
Salm,  CAM,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  will  discuss 
“Developing  Imported  &  Sportft 
Car  Advertising,”  Gil  Gillett, 
CAM,  Flint  (Mich  )  Journal 
will  talk  on  “Expansion  of  the 
You  Auto  Buy  Now  Idea.” 
Worth  Wright,  CAM,  the  Son 
■  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  &  Tribune 
will  show  the  film  “Classified — 

'  America’s  Marketplace”  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  newspaper. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing 
classifications,  boating,  will  be 
featured  in  a  talk  by  Russell  D. 
Gudgeon,  National  Association 
of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

CAMs  who  expect  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Convention  Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Award 
contest  must  submit  their  dis¬ 
plays  to  George  Graham,  Ex¬ 
hibit  Chairman,  ANCAM  Con¬ 
vention,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel 
by  June  1.  Exhibits  must  be 
mounted  on  22%"  x  28%"  cards. 


J.  Rayntond  Beckman 

then  I  made  my  present  con¬ 
nection.  I’ve  been  here  the  last 
26  years. 

I  stayed  in  classified  for 
several  reasons.  It  was  a 
promising  p<>sition  with  more 
security  than  most  other  lines. 

It  gives  you  a  marvelous  insight 
to  human  nature  and  it  gives 
you  a  better  understanding  of 
your  fellow  man.  It’s  the  kind 
of  work  where  you  feel  you 
actually  do  a  real  service  to  the 
community.  Perhaps  most  of  all 
it  is  because  I’ve  seen  classified  f 
grow  from  practically  nothing 
to  the  greatest  advertising  force 
in  the  country  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  a  real  part  of  it.  I  believe 
it  has  still  only  scratched  the 
surface.  The  years  ahead  should 
be  the  greatest. 

Toll-Free  Phone 
Service  for  Ads 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

A  toll-free,  long  distance  serv¬ 
ice  for  classified  advertisers 
has  been  installed  by  the 
Charleston  Gazette,  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail  and  the  Sunday 
Gazette-Mail.  ' 

The  new  service  covers  22 
towns  in  11  counties.  Classified 
advertising  users  need  only  to 
dial  their  local  operator  and  ask 
for  Enterprise  0441  and  they 
will  be  connected  to  Charleston 
at  no  charge.  The  most  distant 
city  served  is  Williamson,  lH 
miles  by  highway  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  but  in  the  newspapers’  cir¬ 
culation  area. 

Telephone  company  officials 
told  William  Shank,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  I 
Newspaper  Agency  Ck)rp.,  that 
Charleston  is  the  third  news-  I 
paper  city  in  the  nation  to  in-  f 
stall  this  toll-free  service. 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 


ik-  TWO  NEW  MACHINES,  LARGEST  IN  WORLD, 

SWELL  NEWSPRINT  INDUSTRY  CAPACITY 

.  .  .  Expansion  undertaken  more  than  two  years  ago  to  provide  for 
demand  in  years  ahead  brings  in  two  record  size  machines,  one  in  U.S., 
other  in  Canada,  at  time  when  inventories  are  high  and  usage  down. 


TABULATION  SHOWS  MILL  EARNINGS  DOWN  21.7% 

IN  YEAR  OF  STATIC  MARKET  AND  RISING  COSTS 

.  .  .  Tabulation  of  the  earnings  reports  of  23  leading  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  shows  that  in  every  case  except  one,  earnings  were  down — 
as  much  as  52.2  percent  with  a  21.7  percent  average.  The  exception 
had  a  1.4  percent  gain. 

REDS  POURING  BILLIONS  INTO  FOREST  DRIVE; 

PRODUCTIVITY  HALF  NORTH  AMERICA’S,  BUT  RISING 

.  .  .  Canadian  expert  on  Russian  woods  operations  reports  Soviet  is 
spending  more  than  $3  billion  dollars  a  year  on  intensive  experimen¬ 
tation  in  logging  methods  and  apparently  increasing  productivity. 

CITES  MILL  NET  HERE  AS  LOWEST  IN  THE  WORLD  . .  .  Newsprint  is  being 

made  more  efficiently  and  economically  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  than  anywhere  else  and  the  mill  net  at  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  is 
the  lowest  in  the  world,  according  to  U.S.  government  data  cited  by 
C.  F.  Honeywell,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 

ik  GIRDLE  AND  REDUCING  DIET  KILL  TREES 

AND  MAY  SLIM  DOWN  FREIGHT  FIGURES 

.  .  .  Researchers  are  testing  a  method  of  killing  trees  chemically  by 
painting  them  with  chemicals  after  a  special  girdling  tool  shaves  strip 
of  bark.  Trees  thus  killed  dry  out  naturally,  reduce  freight  costs. 


The  headlines  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  here  are 
taken  from  the  May  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 

NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Intent  to  Arbitrate 
Must  Be  Spelled  Out 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


The  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
both  in  the  original  and  in  the 
appellate  jurisdictions,  has  ruled 
that  the  New  York  Mirror  is  not 
required  to  arbitrate  a  claim 
made  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
that  seven  free-lance  photog¬ 
raphers  are  covered  by  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agreement. 

In  this  case,  recently  decided 
by  the  Appellate  Division,  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  Mirror  had 
employed  independent  photog¬ 
raphers  since  it  was  established 
in  1924.  The  Guild  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  bargaining  representa¬ 
tive  for  some  employees  at  the 
Mirror  in  1938  but  did  not  assert 
the  right  to  representation  of 
the  photographers  until  July 
1957.  (171  N.Y.S.2d  748) 

The  publisher  contended  that 
the  purchase  of  pictures  fur¬ 
nished  by  these  photographers 
was  at  the  option  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Cameras  and  supplies 
were  an  expense  borne  in  every 
instance  by  the  photographers. 
Neither  were  these  photograph¬ 
ers  covered  by  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  employment  insur¬ 
ance  or  withholding  tax. 

They  submitted  their  own  bills 
to  the  publisher  and  owned  and 
maintained  the  automobiles  used 
by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  work.  No  particular  com¬ 


pensation  was  guaranteed  them 
nor  did  they  observe  any  definite 
work  hours,  the  publisher  being 
concerned  solely  with  the  photo¬ 
graphs  they  submitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Guild 
asserted  on  behalf  of  these  pho¬ 
tographers  that,  “(a)  The  em¬ 
ployer  makes  direct  assignments 
to  some  or  all  of  these  photog¬ 
raphers  from  the  desk,  often 
over  a  two-way  radio,  (b)  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August  one  of 
these  photographers  had  more 
pictures  printed  in  the  New 
York  Mirror  than  did  any  admit¬ 
ted  employee  photographer,  (c) 
Some  or  all  of  these  photog¬ 
raphers  have  two-way  radios  in 
their  cars  for  which  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  have  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  permission.  These  permits 
will  not  be  issued  unless  the  per¬ 
son  seeking  them  hold  press 
cards  and  present  certification 
from  the  editor  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  newspaper. 

“(d)  Some  or  all  of  these 
photographers  also  hold  highly 
cherished  special  parking  cards 
issued  by  the  Police  Department 
to  those  persons  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  selected  list  furnished 
by  the  employer,  (e)  Some  or  all 
of  these  photographers  have 
New  York  press  registration 
licenses  which  they  obtain  from 
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the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau  after 
the  employer  had  put  in  a  re¬ 
quest  for  them,  (f)  On  certain 
hours  of  the  day  or  night  some 
or  all  of  these  photographers 
furnish  the  only  photographic 
coverage  the  employer  has  for 
given  boroughs  of  the  city,  (g) 
Some  or  all  of  these  photog¬ 
raphers  appear  to  work  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  employer.” 

Of  Limited  Scope 

Provisions  in  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  relating  to 
grievances  and  arbritration  are, 
“Section  14  —  Adjustment  of 
Disputes.  A  Grievance  Commit¬ 
tee  designated  by  the  Guild  shall 
be  established  to  settle  amicably 
with  the  publisher  or  his  author¬ 
ized  representatives  all  griev¬ 
ances  arising  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  agreement.” 

The  appellate  court  held  that 
this  section  did  not  provide  for 
the  arbitration  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  agreement  itself  or 
any  of  its  terms. 

“We  find,”  the  court  said, 
“that  the  grievance  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  clause  is  of  limited  scope 
...  It  is  well  establised  that  an 
express  agreement  to  arbitrate 
clearly  assented  to,  is  required 
and  will  not  be  implied.” 

*  ♦  * 

Tax  Relief  Denied 
For  Joint  Plant 

The  decision  by  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  determining 
a  deficiency  of  $2,142.41  in  the 
income  tax  of  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1950,  was  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  recently. 

Prior  to  Nov.  15,  1948,  the 
Capital  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  Publishing  Conipany 
had  each  published  its  own 
newspaper  and  each  filed  an  in¬ 
come  tax  return  for  1946  and 
1947. 

On  Nov.  15,  1948,  these  two 
corporations  were  consolidated 
and  stockholders  of  the  old  cor¬ 
porations  permitted  to  exchange 
their  stock  for  that  of  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  had 
taken  over  the  assets  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  liabilities  of  these 
two  companies. 

Later  the  building  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  Publishing 
Company  was  enlarged  and  in 
Augrust,  1949,  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  consolidated  the 
mechanical,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  accounting  operations 
of  the  two  newspapers,  then 
owned  and  being  published  by 
it  in  this  building. 

However  the  editorial  depart- 
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ments  of  the  two  publicationa 
remained  separate. 

Special  Tax  Relief 

As  the  agent  for  both  the 
Capital  Times  Publishing  Ck)in- 
pany  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  Publishing  Company,  ' 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.  fiW 
a  corporation  income  tax  return 
for  the  period  from  Jan.  1,  1948 
to  Nov.  15,  1948,  when  this  con¬ 
solidation  was  effected,  and  for 
itself  a  return  for  the  period 
from  Nov.  1,  1948  to  Sept.  30, 
1949,  with  a  further  income  and 
excess  profits  tax  return  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1950. 

Special  relief  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  at 
that  time  related  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  newspaper  operations.  | 

The  Tax  Court  held  that  “the 
component  corporations  did  not 
consolidate  their  operations  for 
they  had  ceased  to  do  business 
before  the  physical  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  operating  depart¬ 
ments  with  those  of  another 
corporation.  The  petitioner  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of 
(the  statute)  and  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  compute  its  average 
base  period  net  income  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  section.” 

In  its  affirmance  of  the  d^ 
cision,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
said,  “It  is  clear  that  the  tax¬ 
payer,  Madison  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  did  not  consolidate  its  me¬ 
chanical,  circulation,  advertising 
and  accounting  operations  with  I 
such  operations  of  another  cor¬ 
poration. 

Unatluheraled  Facts 

“However  the  taxpayer  argues 
that  the  Capital  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  consolidated  its 
operations  with  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  that  the  creation  of 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.  prior 
to  the  operational  consolidation, 
should  be  entirely  disregarded. 

“This  we  cannot  do  for  it 
would  amount  to  judicial  re¬ 
vision  of  the  taxing  statutes. 
The  plain  unadulterated  fact  is 
that  the  taxpayer,  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  owned  two 
newspapers  and  consolidated 
their  mechanical,  circulation, 
advertising  and  accounting 
operations,  but  did  not  so  con¬ 
solidate  with  another  corpora¬ 
tion.” 


‘Teen-Age’  Edition 

The  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald  on  May  7  published  a  16- 
page  “Teen-Age”  edition  de¬ 
voted  to  news  and  advertising 
of  interest  to  young  people.  The 
special  supplement,  included 
with  the  regular  paper,  was 
printed  on  pink  newsprint. 
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“ORLON”  and  “DACRON”  are  trademarks,  too 


MCO.  U.  S.  PAT.  OPP. 


As  the  lowered  checkered  flag  designates  the  auto 
race  winner,  our  trademarks  designate  the  unique 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  our  two  modern¬ 
living  fibers.  “Orion”  designates  our  acrylic  fiber; 
“Dacron”,  our  polyester  fiber.  As  we  use  and  protect 
these  trademarks,  they  become  more  meaningful 
and  valuable  both  to  consumers  and  to  the  trade. 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trademarks 
“Orion”  and  “Dacron”,  write  Textile  Fibers  De¬ 
partment,  Section  EP,  Room  N-5518,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 
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'When  using  these  trademarks,  always  remember  to: 

Distinguish  “Orion"  and  “Dacron”— Capitalize  and  use  quotes  or  Ital* 
ics,  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color,  lettering,  art  work,  etc. 

Describe  them—Vae  the  phrase  “Dacron"  polyester  fiber  (or  “Orion" 
acrylic  fiber)  at  least  once  in  any  text. 

Designate  them— la  a  footnote  or  otherwise,  designate  “Orion"  as 
Du  Font's  trademark  for  its  acrylic  fiber  and  “Dacron"  as  Du  Font's 
trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber. 

TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  II V IN G  ...  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
Enjoy  the  “Du  Pont  Show  of  the  Month"  on  CBS-TV 


Wendt-Kogan  Team 
Finishes  5th  Book 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Lloyd  Wendt  and  Herman 
Kogan  are  two  talented  story 
tellers.  Having  sharpened  their 
narrative  style  as  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  they  have  collaborated 
in  co-authoring  four  books,  and 
a  fifth  one  is  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  next  October. 

They  began  their  collabora¬ 
tion  in  the  late  30’s  when  they 
were  reporters  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Today  Lloyd  Wendt 
is  assistant  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Tribune  and  editor  of  the 
Tribune’s  Sunday  roto  maga¬ 
zine.  Herman  Kogan  has  a  dual 
job  as  arts  and  amusements  edi- 
lor  and  book  and  drama  critic 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Their  latest  joint  effort,  “Chi¬ 
cago:  A  Pictorial  History,”  will 
be  published  by  Dutton.  In  this 
book,  they  have  put  to  good  use 
their  newspaper  experience  as 
chroniclers  of  the  Chicago  scene 
and  have  drawn  upon  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  Chicago  photographtn-s. 
The  new  book  contains  35,000 
words  and  400  pictures. 

Solo  Jobs 

Herman  Kogan  had  the  added 
satisfaction  in  May  of  seeing 
“The  Great  EB,”  his  story  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  He  wrote  this 
book  without  the  collaboration 
of  his  “pen  pal.” 

Lloyd  Wendt  has  also  “soloed” 
as  an  author,  trying  his  hand  at 
a  novel,  “Bright  Tomorrow,” 
and  writing  about  the  U.  S. 
Navy  during  World  War  II.  He 

ialso  writes  the  continuity  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 


News  Syndicate  adventure  strip, 
“Jed  Cooper.” 

Mr.  Wendt  came  to  the  Tri¬ 
bune  in  1934  from  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader, 
where  he  was  telegraph  editor. 
He  has  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  at  Northwestern 
University. 

Mr.  Kogan,  a  native  Chi¬ 
cagoan  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  joined 
the  Tribune  staff  in  1937.  He 
had  gained  his  newspaper 
training  with  the  City  News 
Bureau,  the  old  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  and  the  old  Evening  Post. 
In  his  senior  year  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  he  attended  daytime 
classes  and  worked  nights  as  a 
full-time  police  reporter. 

Lloyd  Wendt  followed  a  some¬ 
what  similar  course  while  com¬ 
pleting  work  for  his  master’s 
degree,  going  to  classes  in  the 
morning  and  working  on  the 
Tribune  afternoon  and  nights. 

Kogan  and  Wendt,  as  report¬ 
ers,  shared  a  fascination  in 
Bathhouse  John  Coughlin  and 
Hinky  Dink  Kenna,  two  fabu¬ 
lous  characters  of  Chicago’s 
first  ward  a  generation  ago. 
The  team  of  Kogan  and  Wendt 
began  their  research  and  came 
up  with  their  first  book,  “Lords 
of  the  Levee.” 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

When  “Lords”  i-eached  the 
book  stores  in  1943,  Mr.  Wendt 
was  in  the  Navy  and  Mr.  Kogan 
was  about  to  leave  for  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps.  Mr.  Kogan  had 
previously  left  the  Tribune  to 
join  the  Chicago  Sun  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 
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Wendt  Kogan 

Before  Kogan’s  departure, 
however,  he  was  asked  to  visit 
Hinky  Dink  Kenna.  When  Ko¬ 
gan  arrived,  he  found  one  of 
Kenna’s  aids  reading  the  book 
to  him.  “Young  man,  are  all 
these  things  true?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  Alderman,”  replied  Ko¬ 
gan. 

“That’s  good.  The  truth  is 
always  good.” 

When  an  aid  spoke  up  and 
asked  Kogan  to  give  him  a  copy 
of  the  book,  Hinky  Dink  snort¬ 
ed: 

“Them  boys  didn’t  write  this 
book  to  give  away.  They’re  sell¬ 
ing  it.  Go  out  and  buy  one.” 

Kogan  became  a  Marine  com¬ 
bat  correspondent  at  Guam, 
Okinawa  and  in  North  China. 
As  a  Marine,  Sergeant  Kogan 
collaborated  with  other  combat 
correspondents  in  turning  out 
two  books,  “Uncommon  Valor,” 
a  history  of  the  Marine  Corps 
in  action,  and  “Semper  Fidelis,” 
a  collection  of  outstanding  war 
stories  written  by  Marine  re¬ 
porters. 

Wendt’s  work  with  the  Navy 
was  as  valuable  as  it  was  secre¬ 
tive,  although  it  kept  him  at  a 
desk  in  Chicago  throughout  the 
war.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-commander. 

Cates  to  Field 

With  the  war  over,  Wendt 
returned  to  the  Tribune  and 
Kogan  was  back  with  the  Sun. 
It  was  while  they  were  work¬ 
ing  on  “Lords  of  the  Levee” 
that  they  ran  across  the  men¬ 
tion  of  John  W.  Gates.  The 
Kogan- Wendt  team  went  into 
action  again,  digging  into  Mr. 
Gates’  past  and  coming  up  with 
their  second  book,  “Bet  a  Mil¬ 
lion,”  published  in  1948. 

Their  third  assignment  was  to 
do  a  history  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.  They  produced  “Give  the 
Lady  What  She  Wants,”  re¬ 
leased  in  1952.  Two  years  later, 
they  turned  out  “Big  Bill  of 
Chicago,”  a  story  of  Mayor  Wil¬ 
liam  Hale  Thompson. 

“What  we  try  to  do  in  all  our 
books  is  to  tell  a  story,”  the  co¬ 
authors  explained  to  E&P.  “Our 
primary  emphasis  is  on  the  nar¬ 
rative.  We  don’t  go  in  for  heavy 
analysis,  but  we  do  a  lot  of 
rerearch  and  very  often  only 
use  about  half  the  material  we 
have  collected.  Our  journalistic 


training  has  taught  us  to  pre¬ 
sent  both  sides.  We  select  what 
we  consider  the  most  significant 
material,  try  to  tell  an  honest 
story,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
his  own  conclusions.” 

Pictorial  highlights  of  Chi-  i 
cago  history  distinguish  their 
new  book. 

Crime  is  depicted  by  a  picture 
of  the  body  of  John  Dillinger  on 
a  slab  in  the  county  morgue, 
taken  by  William  Loewe  and 
Swain  Scalf  of  the  Tribune. 

Culture  is  illustrated  by  a 
picture  of  opera  singer  Maria 
Callas  being  served  with  a  sum¬ 
mons  backstage,  taken  by  Bud 
Daley  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Labor  is  represented  with  Bill 
Pauer’s  shot  for  the  Sun-Times 
of  Sewell  Avery  being  removed 
from  his  Montgomery  Ward  of¬ 
fice  by  U.  S.  troops,  carrying 
him  in  his  chair  to  the  street 

Politics  includes  the  picture 
of  Wendell  Willkie  hit  by  an  egg 
in  the  LaSalle  Street  station 
during  his  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1940.  This  photo  was 
made  by  Borrie  Kanter,  then 
with  the  Chicago  Times. 

«  *  * 

Tips  for  News,  Ad-Men 


BRAINSTORMING.  By  Charles  Clark. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday  and 
Company.  262  pp.  $4.50. 


Charles  Clark,  reporting  in 
this  book  how  an  advertising 
agency  not  only  developed  but 
jmt  to  work  20,000  worthwhile 
ideas  for  clients  in  one  year, 
how  an  airline  improved  passen¬ 
ger  service  in  110  ways,  etc., 
observes  that  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  “like  all  of  us,  procrastin¬ 
ate.”  But,  he  points  out,  the 
saving  gadget  for  newspaper¬ 
men  is  the  inexorable  deadline. 

In  this  business  of  ours,  you 
have  to  go  with  what  you’ve 
got.  Ben  Ames  Williams,  the 
short  story  writer,  recalled  that 
he  found  himself  wasting  so 
much  time  “preparing  to  get  at” 
his  writing  he  sought  advice  and 
discovered  that  he  was  sharpen-  1 
ing  pencils,  cleaning  his  type¬ 
writer,  reading  “to  get  into  the 
proper  mood”  —  “anything  to 
keep  from  beginning  to  begin.” 

Clark  says  the  principle  of 
the  newspaper  deadline  is  a 
great  encourager  of  hesitancy 
for  any  idea  man.  You  have  to 
do  something  about  your  ideas. 

To  illustrate,  Clark  cites  Ivy 
Lee’s  25-minute  interview  with 
Charles  Schwab  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  Company.  Lee  told  ^ 
Schwab  he  could  advice  him  how  , 
to  managre  better.  1 

“Hell,”  said  Schwab.  “I’m  not 


(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Turner  Turnpike  (Okla.)>  •  •  Proof  of  Economy:  Asphalt  paving  saved  $14,000 
per  mile  .  .  .  over  $11,161,120  in  all  .  .  .  on  this  rugged  Interstate  Highway. 
With  savings  like  this,  your  State  could  have  more  money  for  local  roads. 


GREAT 

HIGHWAYS 


The  New  Jersey  Turnpike... Proof  of  Strength:  Take  a  tip  from  the  world’s 
most  heavily  traveled  toll  road.  Paved  the  modern  Asphalt  way,  it  carries  peak 
loads  of  130,000  vehicles  per  day,  20%  trucks.  That’s  stand-out  ruggedness ! 


GREAT 

REASONS 

for  paving 
your  new 
Interstate 
roads  the 
heavy-duty 
ASPHALT 


New  Hampshire  Turnpike ...  Proof  of  Maintenance  Savings:  It  cost  only 
$36.07,  per  year,  per  mile  to  maintain  this  smooth-driving  heavy-duty  Asphalt- 
paved  highway.  Asphalt  pavement  is  easier  and  faster  to  maintain,  too. 


THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building, 
College  Park,  Maryland 


New  Baidock  Freeway,  Oregon...  Proof  of  Weather-Resistance:  This  heavy- 
duty  Asphalt  highway  is  rugged,  resilient,  weather-resistant.  Asphalt  paving 
seals  out  damaging  moisture,  stands  up  under  heavy  rains,  resists  erosion. 


5  Garden  State  Parkway  (N.  J.) . . .  Proof  of  Safety:  Has  the  finest  safety  record 
of  any  toll  road  in  U.  S.  (’56  fatality  rate :  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  national 
average.)  Get  the  safety  of  Asphalt  paving  on  your  Interstate  Highways. 
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Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness 
ASnUlI- paved  Interstate  Highways 
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Soviet  Envoy 
Praises  Peace 
In  SDX  Talk 

The  press  of  the  U.  S.  was 
asked  to  help  promote  and  main¬ 
tain  world  peace  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mikhail  A.  Menshi¬ 
kov,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Menshikov  spoke  at  the 
national  awards  dinner  of  the 
New  York  City  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
May  16.  The  ambassador  was 
all  smiles  and  diplomatic  charm 
as  he  described  the  “warmth, 
hospitality  and  friendship”  of 
the  Russian  people. 

“The  press  can  and  should 
help  establish  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  confidence  for  peace, 
normal  and  friendly  relations 
and  eliminate  existing  distrust,” 
he  declared.  “American  newspa¬ 
permen  understand  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  good  neighborly  policy. 
Some  so-called  experts  on  Soviet 
affairs  find  it  impossible  to  see 
the  facts.” 

Hearers  Laugh 

When  he  began  by  saying  he 
always  speaks  “frankly  and 
straight-fonvardly,”  there  was 
friendly  laughter  from  the  600 
newsmen  and  their  guests.  He 
called  for  cultural,  economic 
and  scientific  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  a  sum¬ 
mit  conference  of  their  leaders, 
the  banning  of  atomic  and  hy¬ 
drogen  weapons  and  a  program 
to  insure  disarmament. 

“Let  the  contests  between  our 
athletes  be  the  only  struggles 
between  us,”  urged  the  Soviet 
diplomat  with  a  disarming 
smile.  “Let’s  get  to  know  each 
other  better  and  work  for  peace 
in  which  both  countries  will  be 
victors.  The  Russian  people  have 
hospitality,  warmth  and  laugh¬ 


ter  and  are  filled  with  good 
cheer  at  home  and  abroad.” 

Laughter  greeted  some  of  his 
party-line  statements. 

Bob  Considine,  International 
News  Service  columnist,  who 
was  master  of  ceremonies,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  the  ambas¬ 
sador  was  being  picketed  by 
anti-Communists  and  remarked 
that  stones  were  not  being 
hurled  as  they  were  in  South 
America  at  Vice  President 
Nixon. 

Fifteen  national  awards,  an¬ 
nounced  previously,  were  made 
by  Robert  J.  Cavagnaro,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  San  Francisco,  na¬ 
tional  president  of  SDX. 

Officers  Elected 

Howard  L.  Kany,  CBS,  was 
elected  president  of  the  chapter 
to  succeed  Elmer  C.  Walzer, 
United  Press. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
John  A.  Brogan  Jr.,  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  William 
Arthur,  Look  Magazine,  vice- 
presidents;  A.  Gordon  Smith, 
New  York  Telephone  Co.,  secre¬ 
tary;  John  A.  Crone,  Young  & 
Rubicam,  honorary  secretary; 
F.  K.  Arthur  Jr.,  Associated 
Press,  assistant  treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  Executive 
Council  were  Raymond  B. 
O’Neill,  New  York  Times;  Dr. 
North  Callahan,  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  and  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  Department  of  Journalism 
professor,  and  Jerome  H. 
Walker,  executive  editor.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

• 

Official  Use  Only 

After  disclosure  by  the  Neiv 
York  Post  that  Tammany  poli¬ 
ticians,  party  contributors,  mil¬ 
lionaires,  union  leaders,  night 
club  owners  and  persons  doing 
business  with  the  city  were 
using  official  city  shields  on  their 
automobiles,  the  Corporation 
Counsel  ruled  the  practice 
illegal.  Shields  can  be  used  only 
on  cars  engaged  in  official  busi- 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 
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managing  as  well  now  as  I  know 
how.  If  you  can  give  us  some¬ 
thing  to  pep  us  up  to  do  the 
things  we  already  know  we 
ought  to  do,  I’ll  pay  you  any¬ 
thing  you  ask.” 

Replied  Lee:  “I  can  give  you 
something  in  20  minutes  that 
will  step  up  your  action  at  least 
50  percent.” 

“O.K.”  Schwab  challenged. 
“What’s  your  idea?” 

Lee  pulled  a  3-by-5  note  sheet 
out  of  his  pocket. 

“Write  on  this  sheet  the  six 
most  important  tasks  you  have 
to  do  tomorrow.”  That  took 
Schwab  three  minutes.  “Now,” 
said  Lee,  “number  them  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.”  Five 
more  minutes.  “Next,”  said  Lee, 
“the  first  thing  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  look  at  item  1  —  and  start 
working  on  it.  Every  15  minutes, 
pull  the  sheet  out  of  your  pocket 
and  look  at  item  1  .  .  .  until 
it’s  done. 

“Then  tackle  item  2  in  the 
same  way.  Then  item  3.  Until 
quitting  time.  Don’t  be  con¬ 
cerned  if  you  finish  only  two  or 
three,  or  if  you  finish  only  one. 
Just  keep  looking  at  them  every 
15  minutes.  You’ll  be  working 
on  the  important  ones. 

“Spend  the  last  five  minutes 
of  every  working  day  making 
out  a  ‘must’  list  for  the  next 
day.  After  you’ve  convinced 
yourself  of  the  worth  of  this 
system,  have  your  men  try  it. 
Try  it  out  as  long  as  you  wish 

—  and  send  me  a  check  for 
whatever  you  think  it’s  worth.” 

$25,000  for  25  minutex 

The  interview,  writes  Mr. 
Clark,  lasted  25  minutes.  In  two 
weeks,  Schwab  sent  Lee  a  check 
for  $25,000.  He  added  a  note 
saying  the  lesson  was  the  most 
profitable  from  a  money  stand¬ 
point  that  he  ever  learned. 

In  this  “Brainstorming”  book, 
too,  the  author  gives  in  detail 
a  meticulously  planned  confer¬ 
ence  for  developing  ideas  on 
how  to  increase  the  circulation 
of  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Every  aspect  of  the  meeting  — 
and  every  idea  presented  —  is 
spelled  out. 

Mr.  Clark  also  explains  care¬ 
fully  what  all  of  us  know  but 
fail  frequently  to  act  upon  — 
that  the  stork  doesn’t  bring  our 
ideas.  We  conceive  them.  We 
carry  them,  nourish  them  —  and 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

—  do  something  about  them. 

After  pointing  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  specific  ideas  have  made  in 
our  world  —  the  cold  cash  re¬ 


sults  among  other  things  —  he 
explains  precisely  how  to  plan 
“brainstorms,”  how  to  ride  them 
through  successfully,  and  how 
to  get  them  into  action. 

I  read  this  book  far  into  the 
night  after  a  weary  day,  parts 
of  it  several  times.  Frankly,  I 
think  it’s  a  terrific  book. 


About  the  ‘New’  Woman 

WHAT  MAKES  WOMEN  BUY.  By 

Janet  Wolff.  New  York:  McGraw. 

Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  2!I4  np.  |6. 

When  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  went  on  strike  some  time 
ago,  54%  of  women  interviewed 
on  the  subject  indicated  that 
they  missed  the  advertisements  I 
more  than  anything  else  in  the 
paper. 

Another  study  found  that 
women’s  postwar  picture  inter¬ 
est  in  weddings,  engagements, 
and  the  society  pages  in  general 
was  below  the  extremely  high 
prewar  level. 

So  what,  you  say?  Well,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Janet  Wolff,  copy 
group  head  at  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  the  current  model  of  the 
American  woman  has  a  set  of 
brand  new  hidden  frustrations, 
dislikes  and  desires  that  can  be 
translated  into  powerful  ap¬ 
peals  to  her  changed  needs  and 
wants.  Today’s  wives  and 
mothers  won’t  buy  your  lip-  1 
sticks  or  acetylene  torches  un-  ’ 
less  you  know  how  to  appeal  to 
their  modern  irrational  tastes 
and  interests. 

“Today’s  American  woman  is 
not  just  a  woman,  she’s  a  new 
woman,”  Mrs.  Wolff  says.  “She 
has  new  needs,  and  even  more 
important,  new  attitudes  which 
make  old  approaches  obsolete  in 
practically  every  aspect  of 
life  .  .  .” 

The  writer  has  taken  the 
latest  results  of  the  motiva¬ 
tional  researchers,  as  well  as 
many  other  recent  findings  by 
psychologists,  physiologists  and 
economists,  and  has  wrapped 
them  all  up  into  one  effective 
textbook  which  explains  how  to 
reach  today’s  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar,  growing  feminine  markets. 

Information  on  today’s  women 
and  what  will  sell  them  is  con¬ 
stantly  interpreted  in  terms  of 
general  practical  principles  — 
summed  up  as  “feminine  guide- 
posts”  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 

“What  Makes  Women  Buy’’  is 
a  worthwhile  key  that  unlocks 
the  secret  to  many  hitherto  in¬ 
comprehensible  female  buying 
habits  which  have  long  plagued 
manufacturers,  jmliticians,  copy¬ 
writers,  account  executives, 
supermarket  clerks — and  hus¬ 
bands. — G.  T. 
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38-story  bronze  skyscraper  at  375  Park  Avenue  designed  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe  and  Philip  Johnson.  Associate  architects: 
Kahn  &  Jacobs.  General  contractor:  George  A.  Fuller  Company.  Architectural  metals  fabricator:  General  Bronze  Corp. 


Age-old  copper  alloy  in  a  brand  new  setting 


There's  a  striking  new  face  adorning  Manhattan’s  skyline  these  days.  It's 
the  world’s  first  bronze  building.  Radiating  warmth  and  color,  the  38-story 
office  building  at  375  Park  Avenue  brings  forth  intriguing  new  concepts 
in  building  design.  Massive  masonry  walls  have  given  way  to  lightweight 
“curtains”  of  glass  and  architectural  bronze. 

For  bronze  endures  and  endures  .  .  .  ages  ever  so  gracefully.  But,  until 
recently,  architectural  bronze  extrusions  were  unknown  in  the  large  sizes 
needed  for  a  building  like  this.  Formerly,  bronze  extrusions  were  confined 
commercially  to  those  whose  cross-section  would  fit  in  a  six-inch  circle. 

The  extrusion  problem  was  studied  intensively  by  Anaconda’s  American 
Brass  Company.  Working  closely  with  the  architects  and  the  architectural 
metals  fabricator,  Anaconda  men  found  the  answer.  Then,  as  principal  sup¬ 
plier,  The  American  Brass  Company  used  its  specially  designed  dies  and 
modem  extrusion  equipment  to  produce  the  26-foot-long  I-shaped  bronze 
mullions  and  many  other  extrusions  that  helped  transform  a  pace-setting 
architectural  concept  into  a  functional  and  beautiful  reality. 

Creativity  with  bronze  is  just  one  more  illustration  of  how  Anaconda  uses 
its  technology  to  serve  industry.  Ranging  from  aluminum  to  uranium. 
Anaconda’s  many  areas  of  endeavor  lead  the  way  to  ever-expanding 
uses  for  non-ferrous  metals  and  mill  products  . . .  and  to  important  attain¬ 
ments  in  America’s  pattern  of  progress. 
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Th*  Anwkan  Brau  Company 
Anaconda  Wira  A  Cablo  Company 
Andos  Coppor  Mining  Company 
CMo  Coppor  Company 
Groono  Cananoa  Coppor  Company 
Anaconda  A/uminvm  Company 
Anaconda  Solos  Company 
IntomaHonal  Smolling  and  ■ 
RoBning  Company  ■ 


CIRCULATION 


Do-It-Yourself  Kit 
For  Carrier  Meetings 


By  Harold  A.  Schwartz 

The  problem  of  how  to  run 
a  successful  carrier  meeting  is 
something  that  has  been  bother¬ 
ing  circulation  men  as  long  as 
there  have  been  newspapers, 
and  is  probably  no  closer  to 
being  solved  now  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  The  ideal  meet¬ 
ing,  the  one  that  inspires  the 
little  “dears”  to  go  out  and 
work  for  the  dear  old  news¬ 
paper,  is  something  that  we  are 
always  looking  for  but  seldom 
find. 

Essentially,  a  successful  car¬ 
rier  meeting  involves  two  prob¬ 
lems — getting  them  there  in 
the  first  place  and  then  keeping 
them  interested  enough  in  the 
proceedings  to  absorb  some  of 
the  constructive  matter  that  we 
have  in  mind  for  them. 

At  the  Milwaukee  Journal  we 
schedule  meetings  only  when 
we  have  to  and  then  only  for 
sales  promotion.  Carriers  gen¬ 
erally  take  a  dim  view  of  at¬ 
tending  meetings. 

Carrier  boys  respond  best  to 
a  circus  atmosphere.  If  we  can 
convince  them  that  selling  is 
fun,  we  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  getting  their  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  dollar  and  cents  value 
of  a  newspaper  route  is  im¬ 
portant  in  holding  carriers,  but 
the  extra  values — the  glamorous 
trip  package,  the  attractive 
merchandise  prize,  the  comrade¬ 
ship  of  the  sales  crew,  frequent¬ 
ly  have  more  appeal  than  mere 
cash  as  carrier  motivation  for 
sales  effort. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  iVealfh 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  ktap  In  touch  with  markstlng, 
sdvsrtising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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Mr.  Schwartz  is  assistant  state 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  He  gave  this 
report  at  the  Circulation  Semi¬ 
nar  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  Journalism  Institute  re¬ 
cently.) 

Carriers  love  ballyhoo  and  ex¬ 
citement.  The  more  of  these 
elements  that  we  can  work  into 
our  carrier  meeting,  the  better 
success  we  can  achieve.  We  have 
found  that  there  are  lots  of 
things  that  can  be  done  to  dress 
up  carrier  meetings  that  don’t 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Our 
“Do  It  Yourself  Kit”  for  carrier 
meetings  was  designed  with  a 
budget  conscious  management 
in  mind. 

Getting  the  boys  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  is  always  a  big  problem. 
We  contact  the  parents  person¬ 
ally  and  by  telephone  and  re¬ 
mind  the  carriers  frequently  of 
the  impending  meeting  date 
using  teaser  promotion  ideas, 
promising  refreshments  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  Letters  and  flyers 
mailed  to  the  boys’  homes  and 
sent  to  the  parents  are  a  lot  of 
help  in  stirring  up  interest  in 
the  meeting. 

A  ditto  machine  costing  from 
$5  to  $600,  or  facilities  borrow'ed 
from  the  local  school  or  a  near¬ 
by  business  concern  can  do  ex¬ 
cellent  two  and  three  color 
work  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
Figures  pulled  from  magazine 
advertisements  and  similar  copy 
can  be  traced  onto  the  ditto. 
Someone  with  a  little  artistic 
talent  can  add  a  few  extra 
touches. 

Carriers  love  to  see  their 

I  BETTER  CIRCULATION 
BEGINS  WITH 
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names  in  print  and  dittoed  or  corded.  Just  the  change  to  a 
multilith  progress  announce-  taped  voice  can  increase  interest 
ments  giving  credit  to  top  pro-  and  hold  carrier  attention.  We 
ducers  and  featuring  some  in-  use  tapes  all  the  time  in  con- 
cidental  art  work  are  effective  nection  with  our  meetings,  and 
sales  builders.  Attractive  car-  find  them  very  helpful, 
rier  flyers  can  also  be  printed  Another  visual  aid  that  is  ' 
from  an  inexpensive  stencil  very  important  in  maintaining 
process.  Mimeoscope  cutouts  can  carrier  interest  is  the  slide  show, 
be  purchased  for  a  small  amount  ^.ny  camera  using  35  mm.  film 
and  glued  on  stencil  mats.  A  can  make  excellent  color  slides, 
lettering  guide  set  for  a  couple  These  cameras  can  be  rented, 
of  dollars  can  also  be  used.  carriers  are  taken  on  a 

Complete  directions  '"7^^  trip  in  connection  with  prize 

the  stencil  cuts  and  lettering  a^rards,  are  given  a  picnic  or  a 

banquet,  take  the  camera  along 
As  w'e’re  running  a  circus,  we  ^ith  you  and  plenty  of  film, 
want  to  make  the  meeting  room  The  developed  film  can  be 
itself  take  on  a  circus  atmos-  mounted  on  slide  holders  and 
phere.  Crepe  paper  streamers  the  cost  is  nominal,  $3.25  for 
will  help,  balloons  are  inexpen-  the  film  and  developing,  $2.00 
sive  and  can  be  tied  about  the  for  a  set  of  holders,  or  a  total  ' 
room.  If  a  trip  is  planned  as  cost  of  $5.25  for  15  slides.  Titles 
part  of  the  offer,  airlines  or  can  be  typed  on  3  x  5  cards  and 
railroads  will  provide  attractive  photographed, 
posters.  Cut-out  demonstration  ^  ^^od  idea  to  take  your 

sections  of  model  planes  can  be  tape  recorder  along  on  picnics 
borrowed,  pictures  of  cities  can  outings  or  interview  some  of 
be  displayed.  boys  returning  from  one  of 

Progress  Charts  yo'J’’  ^rips,  to  get  some  price¬ 

less  recordings  which  can  be 
Pennants  and  flyers  can  be  then  dressed  up  for  carrier  pro- 
produced  by  silk  screen  process  motion. 

at  relatively  small  costs.  As  j^o  carrier  meeting  is  corn- 
examples  of  silk  screen  work  pjgte  without  a  movie  of  some 
we  have  30  x  26  station  charts  Projectors  can  be  rented 

costing  about  $1.50  apiece,  felt  an  evening  with  all 

arm  shields  at  60c,  and  3  sta-  necessary  sound  equipment  and 
tion  pennants  at  35c  in  quanti-  you  that  your 

ties  of  approximately  150.  or  libraries  may 

A  progress  chart  or  charts  have  equipment  which  can  be  j 
are  a  must  in  order  to  maintain  borrowed.  Army  and  Navy  re¬ 
carrier  enthusiasm.  Post  them  serve  units  have  war  or  training 
and  keep  them  up  to  date  films  available  without  charge 
wherever  carriers  congregate.  which  carriers  will  enjoy. 

At  the  meeting  itself  plan  to  <->  •  v  n 

demonstrate  prizes  and  awards.  l^u*-*"** 

Floodlights  costing  a  couple  of  Refreshments,  of  course,  are 
dollars  apiece  can  be  screwed  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
into  any  chandelier  or  outlet  and  carrier  meeting  and  there  is  no 
will  highlight  prizes,  charts  or  need  to  have  them  elaborate, 
display  material.  If  bike  horns,  Roys  get  more  of  a  kick  out  of 
radios  or  other  working  equip-  a  fast  paced  meeting  with  a 
ment  are  featured  they  should  couple  of  films,  followed  by  hot 
be  in  working  order,  so  that  dogs  and  milk  than  they  do  out 
they  can  be  demonstrated.  Plan  of  a  banquet  style  meal  costing 
to  have  as  many  visual  aids  as  a  lot  more  money, 
possible  to  illustrate  points  made  ^t  that  we  could 

by  speakers.  If,  for  example,  considerable  goodwill 

you  are  promising  cash  prizes,  encourage  parental  co- 

actually  show  the  money  bags,  gpgration  in  contests  by  in- 
Demonstration  is  an  important  viting  them  to  attend.  We  went 
part  of  every  carrier  meeting  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  bring 
and  it  is  a  wonderful  opportu-  parents  to  many  of  our  meet- 
nity  to  show  the  boys  the  right  ings.  We  discovered,  however, 
way  to  make  a  sales  calk  Car-  that  in  some  cases  the  parents 
riers  themselves  can  do  this  best  were  actively  discouraging  the 
if  you  can  find  competent  boys,  boys  on  the  way  home,  comment- 
This  must  be  carefully  rehearsed  ing  that  the  incentives  offered 
because  the  best  salesmen  are  were  insufficient  to  warrant  the 
not  always  the  best  talkers.  carrier’s  effort.  Some  even  de- 

Fun  with  Tape  Recorder  they  did  not  want 

little  junior  to  do  any  selling- 
A  tape  recorder  provides  an  Now,  we  hold  our  carrier 
excellent  change  of  pace  at  a  meetings  for  the  carriers  only 
carrier  meeting  and  is  adaptable  and  depend  on  inspirational  let- 
for  many  uses.  A  sales  pitch  or  ters  and  personal  contacts  to 
a  demonstration  can  be  care-  develop  and  maintain  parental 
fully  rehearsed  and  tape  re-  cooperation. 
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TOUCHDOWN...mffK  THIRTY  SECOMDS 


The  weather  has  closed  in.  You  peer  out  the  window  and 
see  nothing  —  perhaps  not  even  the  wingtip. 

You  are  orbiting.  “Stacked”  over  the  airport.  Waiting 
your  turn  to  land. 

“We  will  land  in  12  minutes” 

The  Captain’s  reassuring  words  come  over  the  intercom. 
“We  will  land  in  12  minutes.” 

Now  you  are  being  brought  down  in  easy  stages-safely 
—over  the  Outer  Marker  Beacon  . .  .  the  Middle  Marker  .  . . 
the  Inner  Marker  . . .  then  touchdown  ...  on  the  runway. 

Every  30  seconds,  somewhere  in  the  free  world,  a  plane 
is  landed  safely  by  “ILS,"  the  Instrument  Landing  System 
developed  by  ITscT,  and  installed  in 
every  major  airport  here  and  abroad. 

Air  passengers  relax-pilots  too! 

Air  passengers  everywhere  know  this 
feeling  of  security. 

The  pilot  likes  it  too.  Because  he 
controls  the  landing  at  all  times.  Once 
he  is  on  the  glide-path  he  needs  no 


further  instructions  —  nothing  except  the  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  he  sees  before  him  on  the  instrument  panel,  and 
the  meaningful  “beeps”  in  his  earphones. 

Another  “first”  for  IT&T 

ITscT  has  long  been  a  pioneer  in  radio  aids  to  air  navigation. 
IT&T  laboratories  developed  the  first  radio  compass.  The 
first  distance-measuring  equipment.  For  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  they  developed  and  perfected  TACAN  (Tactical  Air 
Navigation),  the  system  that  gives  military  aircraft  their 
pinpoint  position  in  the  air— at  every  instant  of  flight. 

Last  year  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  accepted 
VORTAC — an  application  of  TACAN  for  all  civil  aircraft.  The 
CAAhas  awarded  to  IT&T  the  contract 
to  build  132  VORTAC  ground  stations 
throughout  the  U.S.  Thanks  to  VORTAC 
the  nation’s  airways  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  fastest  jet  transports. 

The  next  time  you  are  aloft  in  bad 
weather ...  remember  IT&T  and  relax. 
Your  skilled  pilot  will  bring  you  to  a 
smooth  touchdown  . .  .  with  “ILS.” 


.  .  .  the  largest  American-owned  world-wide 
electronic  and  telecommunication  enterprise, 
with  80  research  and  manufacturing  units,  14 
operating  companies  and  128,000  employees. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION  67  Broad  Street.  N*w  Vork  4,  N.  V. 
Farnsworth  electronics  company  •  federal  electric  corporation  .  federal  telecommunication  laboratories  •  federal  telephone  and  radio 

COMPANY  •  ITAT  COMPONENTS  DIVISION  .  ITAT  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  •  INTELEX  SYSTEMS.  INC.  ■  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARD  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
KELLOSO  switchboard  and  supply  company  •  ROYAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  AMERICAN  CABLE  B  RADIO  CORPORATION  •  LABORATORIES  AND 

MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  IN  20  FREE-WORLD  COUNTRIES 
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Section  Tells 
Every  Angle 
Of  Freeway 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
On  May  13  the  Iowa  Highway 
Commission  revealed  the  route 
for  a  $55  million  13.5  mile  free¬ 
way  through  the  heart  of  Des 
Moines. 

On  the  same  day  the  Dea 
Moines  Tribune,  the  city’s  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper,  included  an 
8-page  special  section  of  stories, 
pictures,  maps  and  diagrams 
covering  all  phases  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  In  addition  the  top  story  in 
the  main  news  section  covered 
up-to-the-minute  developments. 

The  importance  of  the  story 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
1,100  homes,  50  business  places, 
three  schools  and  two  churches 
must  go  to  make  way  for  the 
super-street. 

Des  Moines  knew  for  18 
months  the  freeway  was  coming, 
but  not  the  exact  route.  Thous¬ 
ands  started  looking  for  new 
homes.  Real  estate  buyers  hesi¬ 
tated.  That  the  construction 
might  extend  over  13  years  only 
seemed  to  complicate  things 
further. 

Task  Force 

Tribune  editors,  through  early 
planning,  were  ready  when  the 
final  decisions  were  made.  City 
Editor  Doyl  Taylor  headed  the 
“task  force”  of  Reporters  Robert 
H.  Spiegel  and  Drake  Mabry, 
Artist  Harold  Wilson  and  Pilot- 
photographer  Don  Ultang. 

The  highway  commission  co¬ 
operated  as  did  the  Kansas  City 
engineering  firm  of  Howard, 
Needles,  Tammen  and  Bergen- 
doff,  which  did  the  planning. 

Aerial  photographs  of  the 
freeway  corridor,  printed  in 
segments,  permitted  reader 
recognition  of  streets,  buildings 
and  other  landmarks.  On  each 
segment,  the  route  was  super¬ 
imposed  in  enginering  scale, 
complete  with  interchanges, 
bridges  and  other  features.  Spe¬ 
cial  diagrams  showed  how  traffic 
would  enter  and  leave  inter¬ 
changes.  The  stretches  of  four 
and  eight  lanes  were  shown. 

Accompanying  each  of  the  12 
picture-maps  was  a  text  ex¬ 
plaining  in  detail  what  will 
happen  in  the  area  shown. 

“It’s  the  first  time  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  a  newspaper  has  told 
the  full  story  in  this  manner  on 
the  day  the  route  was  made 
public,”  said  R.  N.  Bergendoff, 
member  of  the  engineering  firm 
and  a  veteran  of  such  projects 


throughout  the  United  States. 

“It  usually  takes  two  to  three 
weeks  after  the  route  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  newspapers  to  do 
the  job  the  Tribune  did,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

Jay  Tone  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Greater  Des  Moines  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  said  at  a  civic 
dinner  that  the  supplement  was 
“really  a  terrific  piece  of  work.” 

The  assembled  throng  ap¬ 
plauded. 

Mr.  Bergendoff  said  that  in 
other  cities  where  his  firm  is 
planning  freeways,  he  will  use 
copies  of  the  Tribune  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  such  a  story 
should  be  covered. 

• 

Keavy  Directs  AP’s 
Better  Writing  Drive 

The  Associated  Press  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  campaign  for  better 
writing.  Hub  Keavy,  Los  An¬ 
geles  chief  of  bureau,  is  in  New 
York  on  temporary  assignment 
to  direct  operations,  with  a 
committee  of  department  chiefs 
and  general  desk  supeiwisors. 

First  tangible  evidence  of  the 
campaign  was  the  appearance 
on  the  wires  of  recommended 
reading  citations,  calling  staff 
attention  to  outstanding  stories 
in  the  report.  The  citations  will 
range  evei-y  area  of  news,  from 
banner  copy  to  shorts,  from 
straight  news  to  featui'es.  In 
the  first  three  days,  19  staffers 
in  13  bureaus  earned  special 
mention. 

Mr.  Keavy  said  the  major 
aims  are:  1)  getting  rid  of  con¬ 
straint  and  conformity,  2)  get¬ 
ting  more  fun  out  of  writing, 
3)  getting  the  story  told  con¬ 
versationally. 

• 

S.  F.  Examiner  Offers 
Classified  Display 

San  Francisco 
Classified  display  copy  is  now 
being  offered  in  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner’s  auto  and  real 
estate  classifications.  Ads  may 
now  be  wider  than  two  columns 
and  must  be  at  least  five  inches 
deep. 

The  move  marks  a  custom  that 
had  been  held  for  50  years.  The 
one-column  requirement  was 
dropped  after  a  survey  showed 
that  18  of  the  25  top  newspa¬ 
pers  in  classified  permitted  two- 
column  copy,  Guy  Daniel,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  director,  said. 

• 

Hudnut  Account  Moving 

Effective  Aug.  1,  Hudnut  Hair 
Preparation  brands  will  move 
from  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles,  Inc.,  to  Lambert  & 
Feasley,  Inc.  SSC&B  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  Warner  Lambert 
Pharmaceutical  Co.  as  market¬ 
ing  consultant  on  new  products. 


Small  Jersey  Daily 
Covers  the  World 

Vineland,  N.  J. 
Readers  of  the  Vineland 
Times  Journal  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  a  steady  diet  of  stories  with 
overseas  datelines  under  bylines 
of  staff  members. 

During  March  and  April,  a 
reporter  -  photographer.  Bill 
Canino,  filed  a  series  of  24 
stories  from  the  Far  East  where 
he  spent  seven  weeks  with  the 
Seventh  Fleet.  The  stories  in¬ 
cluded  a  six-day  series  on  the 
career  of  Vice  Admiral  Wallace 
Beakley,  Seventh  Fleet  com¬ 
mander,  who  is  a  native  of  Vine- 
land. 

At  the  end  of  April,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Ralph  Squillace  spent 
eight  days  in  Puerto  Rico  filing 
stoi’ies  on  the  homeland  of  the 
thousands  of  farm  laborers  who 
work  in  the  Vineland  area  each 
Summer. 

The  Times  Journal’s  general 
manager,  Ben  Leuchter,  is  on  a 
three-week  tour  of  Europe,  head¬ 
ing  a  group  of  25  residents  on 
a  trip  sponsored  by  the  12,500- 
circulation  daily. 

• 

‘Executive  Session’ 

Ends  Old  Agreement 

Peoria,  Ill. 
An  “executive  session”  clause 
in  the  new  Illinois  open-meeting 
statute  has  been  invoked  by  the 
Peoria  City  Council  to  bar  re¬ 
porters  from  its  sessions  during 
discussion  of  the  employment 
of  a  city  manager. 

The  council  cited  statutory 
permission  for  the  closed  ses¬ 
sions,  specifically  in  the  matter 
of  employment,  after  a  radio- 
TV  station  disclosed  the  names 
of  candidates  for  the  manager 
job.  Previously,  reporters  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions  with  the 
understanding  that  names  would 
not  be  published  until  a  final 
decision  was  made.  The  station 
said  its  reporters  never  attended 
any  of  the  off-record  sessions. 

• 

Famous  Brand  Mats 
Offers  New  Service 

Starting  in  July,  retailers  in 
1,000  cities  will  no  longer  have 
to  file  the  mats  received  from 
national  advertisers — the  local 
newspaper  will  file  them. 

Famous  Brand  Mat  Service, 
coordinated  and  produced  by 
Volk  Corporation,  Pleasantville, 
N.  J.,  will  launch  a  new  month¬ 
ly  service  through  which  it  will 
issue  national  advertisers’  regu¬ 
lar  dealer  mats  to  all  daily 
newspapers  in  1,000  cities 
throughout  the  U.S.  An  accu¬ 
mulative  index  will  enable 
papers  to  locate  any  mat 
wanted. 


Court  Is  Asked 
To  Freeze  Salary 

Honoluld 

The  Territorial  Supreme  i 
Court  has  been  asked  to  freeze 
the  salary  of  Elizabeth  P.  Far¬ 
rington,  president  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star  Bulletin,  at  $18,000 
a  year. 

The  request  was  made  by  At¬ 
torney  J.  Russell  Cades,  repre¬ 
senting  Mrs.  Frances  Farring¬ 
ton  Whittemore.  Mrs.  Whitte- 
more  is  a  beneficiary  of  the 
Wallace  R.  Farrington  estate, 
majoi'ity  owner  of  the  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

Mrs.  Whittemore  asked  the 
court  for  a  decree  to  govern  the 
activities  of  three  court-ap¬ 
pointed  trustees  of  the  estate, 
Riley  H.  Allen,  Paul  L.  Mc- 
Ilree  and  Mrs.  Farrington. 

She  claims  the  trustees  are 
dominating  the  management  of 
the  paper,  effecting  “fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  in  the  corporation." 
Specifically,  she  said,  they  “se¬ 
cured  the  appointment”  of  Mrs. 
Farrington  as  president  at  a 
salary  now  said  to  be  $21,000 
a  year. 

Attorney  J.  Garner  Anthony, 
representing  Mrs.  Farrington, 
opposed  Mrs.  Whittemore’s  re¬ 
quest  because  it  would  “put  the 
court  in  the  position  of  I'unning 
the  Star  Bulletin.” 

Both  sides  have  asked  for  a 
hearing. 

Delinquency  Essays 
Written  by  Convicts 

Cleveland 

Two  convicts  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  area  serving  time  for  check 
frauds  and  armed  robbery  were 
selected  as  first  prize  winners 
in  the  unusual  Prison  Essay 
Contest  of  the  Cleveland  News, 

Unable  to  choose  one  above 
the  other,  the  judges  decided 
both  men  will  share  the  $250 
first  prize  for  the  excellence  of 
their  analysis  of  the  cause  and 
cures  of  delinquency.  All  win-  ) 
ners  remained  anonymous  ex¬ 
cept  their  prison  and  serial 
numbers.  Approximately  600  es¬ 
says  were  received  from  inmates 
of  a  dozen  state  institutions. 


Southam  Report 

Montreal 

Southam  Company  Limited 
reports  net  profit  of  $624,476  or 
83  cents  per  share  in  the  three 
months  ended  March  31,  first  ^ 
quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  compared  with  $468,025  or 
62  cents  per  share  in  the  like  i 
three  months  of  1957. 
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THE  CITY  THAT  DIDN’T  EXIST  A  MONTH  AGO 


Every  30  days  the  U.  S.  adds  as  many  new  Americans  as 
live  in  Norfolk,  Va.— creating  brand-new  wants  and 
needs  which  must  be  satisfied. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  It  means  greater  opportu¬ 
nities  than  ever  before  — in  all  fields.  Home  construction 
is  expected  to  double  by  1975.  Power  companies  plan  to 
increase  output  250%  in  the  next  20  years  to  provide 
the  power  for  scores  of  new  labor-saving  devices.  Cloth¬ 
ing  suppliers  predict  a  one-third  increase  in  7  years. 

With  11,000  new  citizen-consumers  born  every  day, 
there’s  a  new  wave  of  opportunity  coming. 

7  BIG  REASONS  FOR  CONFIDENCE  IN  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

1 .  More  people  . . .  Four  million  babies  yearly.  U.  S.  popula¬ 
tion  has  doribled  in  last  50  years!  And  our  prosperity 
curve  has  always  followed  our  population  curve. 

2.  More  jobs . . .  Though  employment  in  some  areas  has  fallen 
off,  there  are  IS  million  more  jobs  than  in  1939— and  there 
will  be  22  million  more  in  1975  than  today. 

3.  More  income  .  .  .  Family  income  after  taxes  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  $5300  — is  expected  to  pass  $7000  by  1975. 
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4.  More  production  .  .  .  U.  S.  production  doubles  every  20 
years.  We  will  require  millions  more  people  to  make,  sell 
and  distribute  our  products. 

5.  More  savings  .  .  .  Individual  savings  are  at  highest  level 
ever— $340  billion— &  record  amount  available  for  spend¬ 
ing. 

6.  More  research  ...  $10  billion  spent  each  year  will  pay  off 
in  more  jobs,  better  living,  whole  new  industries. 

7.  More  needs  ...  In  the  next  few  years  we  will  need  $500 
billion  worth  of  schools,  highways,  homes,  durable  equip¬ 
ment.  Meeting  these  needs  will  create  new  opportunities 
for  everyone. 

Add  them  up  and  you  have  the  makings  of  another  big  up¬ 
swing.  Wise  planners,  builders  and  buyers  will  act  now  to 
get  ready  for  it. 


FREE!  Send  for  this  new  24-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  “Your  Great  Future  in  a 
Growing  America.”  Every  American 
should  know  these  facts.  Drop  a  card  to¬ 
day  to:  Advertising  Council,  Box  10, 

Midtown  Station,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

(This  space  contributed  as  a  public  service  by  this  magazine.) 
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FBI-Police 
Data  Service 
Unchanged 

Washington 

Apparently  there  will  be  no 
legislation  this  year  restricting 
the  uses  to  which  local  police 
departments  may  put  FBI 
fingerprint  records  placed  at 
their  disposal,  such  as  gave  rise 
to  last  year’s  protest  by  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 

The  FBI  endorsed  a  provision 
in  the  current  year’s  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  but  it  merely  affirmed 
policy  already  in  force:  that 
the  national  agency’s  records 
are  available  to  other  law  en¬ 
forcement  offices  only  for  use 
in  detection  of  crime  and  ap¬ 
prehending  of  offenders. 

Conflict  in  Indiana 

The  proviso  ran  into  trouble 
in  Indiana,  where  state  law  re¬ 
quires  that  local  police  records 
shall  be  open  to  inspection.  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Early,  managing  editor 
of  the  Star,  complained  to  Sen¬ 
ator  William  E.  Jenner.  The 
Senator  asked  for  explanation 
of  what  seemed  to  newsmen  to 
be  circumvention  of  a  state  anti¬ 
secrecy  law. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  a 
memorandum  came  to  light  in 
which  E.  Erwin  Piper,  FBI 
agent-in-charge  in  Indiana, 
warned  G-Men  that  written 
notes  were  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion  by  press  and  public.  The 
memorandum  said,  in  part:  “In 
cases  involving  dual  jurisdiction 
with  the  FBI,  a  police  agency 
would  not  be  violating  the  law 
therefore  if  they  maintained 
only  notes  until  such  time  as  the 
investigation  is  determined  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the 
police  and  the  FBI  to  have  prog¬ 
ressed  to  the  point  where  the 
issuance  of  a  police  report,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  press,  would  not 
offset  the  public  interest  or 
jeopardize  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation.” 

The  rider  in  this  year’s  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  (voted  in  1957) 
provides  for  the  cancellation  of 
exchange  of  information  with 
local  police  agencies  “if  dissemi¬ 
nation  is  made  outside  the  re¬ 
ceiving  departments  or  related 
agencies.” 

The  explanation  to  Senator 
Jenner  said  FBI  policy  is  that 
when  “we  receive  information 
not  within  our  jurisdiction  but 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  local 
enforcement  agency,  we  commu¬ 
nicate  that  information  to  the 
local  agency.  Sometimes  such  in¬ 
formation  comes  from  confiden¬ 


tial  sources.  Thus,  care  must  be 
exercised  to  prevent  a  prema¬ 
ture  disclosure  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  detriment  of  inno¬ 
cent  individuals.” 

No  Change  of  Policy 

FBI  explained,  following  the 
Indianapolis  Star  complaint, 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in 
policy  of  making  available  to 
local  iwlice  departments  the 
fingerprint  records,  with  arrests 
and  convictions,  for  use  in  cases 
where  disclosure  would  not  tip 
the  hand  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  a  manner  which 
might  defeat  the  public  interest. 
Louis  B.  Nichols,  since  retired 
director  of  FBI  information, 
said  the  Piper  memo  created  no 
new  inter-police  policy,  but  sim¬ 
ply  reiterated  that  FBI  coop¬ 
erates  with  local  police  by  sup¬ 
plying  records  for  law  enforce¬ 
ment  purposes  only. 

The  House  appropriations 
subcommittee  which  heard  Di¬ 
rector  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Jan.  16, 
released  a  transcript  of  testi¬ 
mony  last  week.  The  only  i-efer- 
ence  to  federal-local  cooperation 
with  respect  to  this  type  of  ex¬ 
change  was  this  comment: 
“Since  the  inception  of  the 
Identification  Division,  its  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  made  available 
to  all  law-enforcement  organi¬ 
zations  and  to  other  authorized 
individuals  free  of  charge.  These 
fingerprint  records  have  been 
of  great  value  in  the  location 
of  criminal  fugitives;  the  screen¬ 
ing  of  security  risks  and  to  the 
public  in  national  disasters  and 
the  identification  of  unknown 
dead.” 

Mr.  Hoover  was  not  ques¬ 
tioned  on  the  application  of  the 
policy  to  departments  in  states 
having  anti-secrecy  laws. 

• 

American  Weekly 
In  El  Paso  Times 

The  El  Pa^o  (Tex.)  Times 
will  begin  distributing  the 
American  Weekly  July  20.  John 
K.  Herbert,  publisher  of  the 
American  Weekly,  noted  the 
Western  Texas  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  is  76,711,  and  said  the 
addition  of  the  El  Paso  Times 
is  in  keeping  with  the  policy 
of  increasing  circulation  in  the 
key  growth  states. 

The  addition  of  the  El  Paso 
Times  will  increase  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Weekly 
in  Texas  to  669,711. 

Daily  Names  Rep 

The  Bay  City  (Texas)  Daily 
Tribune  has  named  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  Inc., 
Houston,  as  its  national  repre¬ 
sentative. 


CNPA  Lists 
579  Members 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Membership  in  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  now  totals  579,  John  B. 
Long,  general  manager,  re¬ 
ported  at  quarterly  directors’ 
sessions  here. 

The  listing  showed  291  week¬ 
ly  and  117  daily  newspaper 
members.  There  are  24  student 
membei's.  The  other  classifica¬ 
tions  include  allied  and  associate 
members. 

Robert  T.  Ingram,  Grass  Val¬ 
ley  Union,  and  W.  T.  Ericson, 
Pasadena  Review,  are  co-chair¬ 
men  for  membership. 

Adoption  of  a  resolution  per¬ 
mitting  each  publisher  to  list 
circulation  figures  in  accord 
with  his  choice  settled  a  dis¬ 
cussion  over  rules  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  CNPA  Directory. 

Under  this  system,  each  pub¬ 
lication  will  submit  figures 
designated  by  code  to  show 
whether  the  report  is  from  ABC, 
publisher’s  statement,  postoffice 
statement  or  by  such  service  as 
Verified  Audited  Circulation, 
newly  formed  to  audit  controlled 
newspaper  distribution. 

J.  Clifton  Toney,  Fairfield 
Solano  Republican,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  chairman  of  the  71st 
convention.  Sessions  will  be  in 
San  Francisco  next  February. 
Bert  Abraham,  president,  led 
sessions  here. 


First  6  Chosen 
F or  Science  Course 

Four  daily  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  and  two  wire  service 
writers  have  been  awarded  the 
first  fellowships  in  Columbia 
University’s  Advanced  Science 
Writing  Program. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
the  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  said  the 
fellowships  cover  their  class, 
tutorial  and  seminar  costs,  plus 
up  to  $4,400  for  travel  and 
living  expenses. 

The  1958-59  Fellows  are: 

Robert  Byers,  science  writer, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

Henry  Goodman,  science 
writer,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

Jay  Holmes,  Associated  Press, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Moffat,  science  re¬ 
porter,  PaZo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

Maiwin  Stone,  Far  Eastern 
director.  International  News 
Service,  Tokyo. 

William  Struble,  science  re¬ 
porter,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union. 
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2  Publishers 
Given  Awards 
For  Service 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Walter  W.  Krebs,  of  Johns¬ 
town,  and  Richard  G.  Taylor,  of 
Kennett  Square,  were  paid 
tribute  May  17  by  editors  and 
publishers  of  Pennsylvania  for 
distinguished  professional  and 
community  seiwice. 

The  two  newspapermen  re¬ 
ceived  the  1958  annual  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Awards  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pennsylvania  Society  of  t 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University. 

Mr.  Krebs,  64,  is  ^itor  and 
publisher  of  the  Johnstown 
Tribune-Democrat,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Johnstown  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  He  practiced 
law  until  1925,  when  he  became 
assistant  publisher. 

Mr.  Taylor,  47,  is  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Kennett  News  & 
Advertiser.  He  was  a  school 
teacher  before  he  purchased  the 
newspaper  in  1934. 

Winners  in  the  Better  Writ¬ 
ing  Contest  for  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  also  were  an¬ 
nounced.  There  were  1,133  en-  ^ 
tries  this  year.  First  place  win¬ 
ners  were: 

Editorials — W.  D.  Reimert, 
Allentaivn  Chronicle;  Cecil 
Krewson  Jr.,  Tunkhannock  Re¬ 
publican  &  New  Age. 

Local  columns — Ben  Kizer, 
Easton  Express;  Ben  Borowsky, 
Levittown  Times-Bristol  Cour¬ 
ier. 

Government  news  —  William 
Pade,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Robert 
Gregg,  Reading  Record. 

Court  coverage — Robert  L 
Mason,  Bethlehem  Globe-Times; 
Elinor  Curd,  Waynesboro  Rec¬ 
ord  Herald. 

Human  interest — Larie  Pin- 
tea,  Erie  News;  Jack  Feeley, 
Danville  News. 

Sports  story — James  Beatty,  ' 
Greensburg  Tribune  -  Review; 
Jack  Feeley,  Danville  News. 

Spot  news — Charles  P.  Wil¬ 
son,  Lancaster  Intelligencer 
Journal;  Raymond  H.  Schaeffer, 
Shamokin  News-Dispatch. 

Public  service  crusade — Ed¬ 
win  H.  Beachler,  Pittsburgh 
Press;  Normand  R.  Poirier, 
Reading  Record. 

News  picture — Merle  Agnello, 
Johnstown  Tribune  -  Democrat; 
Edward  T.  Adams,  New  Ken-  ^ 
sington  Dispatch. 

Makeup  and  headlines — Erie 
Daily  Times  and  Ambler  Ga¬ 
zette. 
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THEY’RE 
TEACHING  PHYSICS 
IN  COLOR 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Ever  since  Horace  Mann  set  the  pattern  for 
America’s  educational  system.  New  England  has 
been  pioneering  new  developments  in  education. 
So  it’s  no  surprise  to  find  them  using  audio* 
visual  color  films  in  physics  to  answer  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  America’s  schools. 

As  it  is  in  education,  so,  too,  in  industry.  New 
technical  developments,  new  ways  of  using  men 
and  materials  to  create  improved  products  and 
increase  output  .  .  .  whatever  it  is,  you’ll  find  a 
shrewd  Yankee  finger  in  it  somewhere.  That’s 
why  more  and  more  companies,  large  and  small, 
are  opening  plants  in  this  great  reservoir  of  the 
rarest  of  all  resources — human  ingenuity.  The 
number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  New  England 
has  tripled  in  the  last  20  years  .  .  .  till  now  this 
region,  with  only  2%  of  the  nation’s  area,  has 
10%  of  its  manufacturing. 

And  every  new  plant  that  opens  means  more 
people  employed,  more  personal  income  pouring 
into  the  Yankee  coffers.  No  wonder  they’ve  got 
so  much  money  to  spend,  and  spend  it  so  readily. 
If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  you’ll  find  a  bright 
market  here,  if  you  come  up  and  sell  through  the 
New  England  newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT— Barre  Timtt  (E).  Bennington  Banner  (E).  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E).  Boston  Globe  (S), 
^ockton  Enterprise  li  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
FiUhburg  Sentinel  (E).  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gaiette 
(E),  Lmrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berbhire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Prmri- 
dence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E).  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Becord-Joumal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E)  Torringtan 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (M&S). 
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. .  JO  HOLD  YOUR  READERS 
WHEN  THEY'RE  ON  VACATION 


SECRET 

AGENT’ 

A  SERIES  OF  12  ARTICLES, 
EXPOSING  THE  GREATEST  SPIES 
OF  THE  PAST  QUARTER-CENTURY, 
EACH  ARTICLE  ILLUSTRATED  WITH 
LINE-AND-WASH  DRAWINGS; 
WRITTEN  BY  LT.- COLONEL  JOHN 
BAKER  WHITE,  MASTER  COUNTER¬ 
ESPIONAGE  AGENT  AND  AUTHOR 
OF  MANY  POPULAR  BOOKS  ON 
SUBVERSION,COMMUNISM  AND 
THE  SOVIET  SPY  SYSTEM. 

FOR  SUNDAY  RELEASE 
June  22  through  September  7 

WIRE  OR  PHONE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  RATES 


TORONTO  STAR  SYNDICATE 
80  KING  STREET  WEST -TORONTO,  CANADA 
TELEPHONE  EMPIRE  3-2211 


SYNDICATES 


Fred  Sparks  to  Write 
New  Humorous  Column 


With  light  heart,  light  wit  jllimillllHIIIIIIHn 
and  wisdom  and  light  fingers 
the  typewriter,  Fred  Sparks 
will  write  a  new  three-a-week 
“On  the  Lighter  Side”  column 
tied  directly  to  current  news. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syn- 
dicate  is  offering  the  column 
for  September  release.  The 
columns  will  run  500  to  600 
words. 

Fred  Sparks,  who  won  the  - 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  International 
Repoi-ting  in  1950,  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  lighter  side  of  life. 

His  humorous  stories  have  de- 

lighted  readers  of  Scripps- 

Howard  Newspapers  for  years 

and  before  that  readers  of  the 

Chicago  Daily  News  and  news-  Hv 

papers  which  bought  its  news  ^  ^^1^^ 

seiwice.  Incidentally,  both 

groups  were  first  subscribers 

for  the  new  column.  Here  s  the  lead  t( 

A  lecture  by  the  puckish  column  on  his  bachi 
writer  on  “The  Humorous  Side  “As  an  unmarried 
of  the  News”  has  been  compared  a  member  of  Ame 
to  the  late  Will  Rogers.  A  recent  persecuted  minority, 
article  by  him  spoofing  those  hates  a  bachelor, 
violently  attacking  Elvis  Pres-  “Other  bachelors 
ley  drew  several  thousand  let-  competitors.  Single 
ters  from  Scripps-Howard  insulted.  Husbands 
readers.  jealousy.  Wives  reg 

Mr.  Sparks,  now  42,  has  been  who  avoids  capturi 
a  newspapennan  since  he  was  seems  happy  a  pr 
16.  His  humorous  stories  have  dangerous  as  lockin 
appeared  in  the  New  Yorker,  scout  in  a  telephone 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Esquire  Marilyn  Monroe.” 
and  other  magazines.  Here’s  the  lead  to 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  on  his  “new  roof:” 
problem— the  serious  and  Fred  “Without  taking  a 
Sparks’!  With  20  global  trips  piU  ^j.  ^  mai 

behind  him,  with  laundry  left  course  in  yogi  I  hav 
in  16  countries,  he  intends  to  become  10  years  yoi 
dedicate  his  portable  to  supply-  ,, . ^ 
ing  a  commodity  in  high  de-  After  months  of 
mand  in  U.  S.  newspapers-  and  fame  I  swallow 

humor.  He’ll  continue  to  travel  Jiffgers  c 

„  4.  and  am  now  one  of  5' 

a  lot.  ,  . 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape 
FEATURES 
TIME  COPY 
FILLERS 

and 

ADVERTISING 

SUPPLEMENTS 

Write  ter  frodeefien  Sekedela 


Dear  Gals  &  Guys 

Associated  Newspapers,  an 
affiliate  of  Bell  Syndicate,  is 
offering  the  five-a-week  column, 
“Dear  Gals  &  Guys,”  by  Gladys 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Another 


sure  hit 
from  KING 


HELEN 
HELP  US! 


BY  HELEN  BOTTEL 


Written  with 
Uncommon  Common 
Sense — A  Light  Touch — 
Unquestioned  Good  Taste 


✓  - 


The 


FAMILY  LIVING  FEATURE 


FOR  RELEASE:  beginning  on  or 

after  June  16  j  f^at  brings 

AVAILABLE:  six  times  a  week  i  / 

in  mimeograph  form  •  Harmony,  Happiness  and  Humor  / 

\  to  readers’  homes  / 


For  terms,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect 
F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  I^5th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Sparks 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


the  twin  sisters  is  the  best.” 
Incidentally,  “Dear  Abby,”  by 


Serves  5  Counties 


Joint  Sun.  Paper  Elmer  Davis  ‘En 


Parker,  who  recently  began 
writing  it  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express  (E&P, 


published  as  a  book  (Prentice-  Otr#  €7t;o  u  t-v  i  •  AQ» 

Hall).  ^  ^  ^  Durango,  Colo.  i-^^eaU  ai  UO, 

^  „  .  Durango  and  Cortez,  South-  _  y^i-trTT 

Comics  Scattered  Colorado’s  two  biggest  l-Ipop|p^  C  I  Vw  1 

The  Santa  Fc  (N.  M.)  New  cities,will  have  a  joint  Sunday  V_/  YY  1 


Comics  Scattered 


May  10,  page  66).  Miss  Parker  Mexican  began  scattering  its  newspaper  commencing  June  8. 


also  is  a  cartoonist  and  the  same  comic  strips  throughout  the  The  daily  Durango  Herald 


^ndicate  handles  her  panel  newspaper.  Some  complaints  News  and  the  semi -weekly 

“M/YTko-ir  ”  cl. ^  ^  O _ J.’ _ I  _ _ i. _ V 


TIT .  A  nev 

WASHINGS  ygh  scl 

Death  came  quietly  last  Sun-  i  jn  jou 


Mopsy,”  which  she  is  con-  came  in  that  they  were  being  Cortez  Sentinel  will  start  pub-  day  in  Washington  to  a  mi 


tinning.  “hidden.”  In  an  editorial,  the  lishing  a  Sunday  newspaper  to  who  in  a  five-year  era  becanu  ^ith  th 

The  new  column  employs  newspaper  explained  the  change  serve  five  counties.  The  Sunday  one  of  history’s  most  controver-  ;ture  Jc 

sparkling  wit  and  down-to-earth  ^^^g  made  in  an  effort  to  obtain  paper  will  be  called  the  Du-  sial  figures  in  the  profession  o!  it  will 

philosophy  in  answering  per-  greater  readership  of  news  rango-Cortez  Herald.  newsgathering  and  distribution  organiz; 

sonal  problems  of  readers.  The  stories.  The  editorial  stated:  While  Durango  has  had  a  Elmer  H.  Davis,  68.  was  tlw  in  seco 


philc^phy  in  answering  ^r-  greater  readership  of  news 
sonal  problems  of  readers.  The  stories.  The  editorial  stated : 


newsgathering  and  distribution  organiz; 
Elmer  H.  Davis,  68,  was  tlw  in  seco 


sjmdicate  already  offers  serious  “it  was  decided  that  by  hiding  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  victim  of  heart  disease  that  hos-  '  leges, 


advice  in  the  Dorothy  Dix  col-  1-^3  adventures  of  Buz  Sawyer  since  1880,  this  will  be  the  first  pitalized  him  for  the  past  twcl 


umn  and  the  new  one  will  pro-  bottom  of  page  nine,  our  time  Cortez  has  been  served  by  months.  He  once  explained  whjl  Press 


vide  answers  on  the  lighter  side, 


Outboard  Skipper  during  his  hunt  for  his  hero.” 

Newspapers  are  offered  a  *  *  ♦ 

weekly  column  of  400-500  words,  2  New  Sparklers 

“The  Outboard  Skipper,”  by  1 1  ^ 

John  Kingdon,  through  Beating  ,  ?Vo  sparklers  for  summer  are 

being  offered  by  AP  Newsfea- 


indignant  Sawyer  fan  might  run  ^  Sunday  newspaper.  The  Sen-  be  dropped  a  six-figure  job  ul  membei 
across  something  educational  tinel  was  purchased  from  the  news  commentator  to  becointf  Oklahoi 
during  his  hunt  for  his  hero.”  H.  H.  Beaber  family  May  1  by  Director  of  World  War  2  Office 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ballantine  of  War  Information:  He  dt  ed  as  ( 


Jr.,  publishers  of  the  Durango  tected  in  the  planned  OWI  the 


Herald-News. 


dangerous  seed  of  centraliiecl  Nation 


Features  Syndicate.  (There  are  newsxea- 

6,500,000  outboard  owuera  in  ?' 


TT  Q  '7Kf\(\(\(\  •  n  “2-Minute  Mysteries”  by  Donald 
tne  U.  b.  and  750,000  in  Can-  ▼  o  i  n  i  a.  rw^  -•  t  ^ 

ada).  Mr.  KingdoA  is  boating  To  RetlFC  Julv 

editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  writer.  In  300  words,  with  a  one-  J 

1,0=  1,;=  '  column  illustration,  each  story 


News  and  has  opened  his  own 


office  to  handle  ^all  boat  de-  ^  with 


*  control  and  he  wanted  to  be  ii  Thes 

‘Riifl’  a  position  to  block  it.  H.  Cas 

O  UU  Vr  ndFcl  distinction  to  the  work  ol  tional 

1  T>  A*  T  1  1  Censor  Byron  Price,  it  was  Mr.  Bergin 

O  Ivetire  July  J.  Davis’  function  to  get  official  man  V 

news  freed  and  published.  Mr.  sion,  ( 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Davis  found  himself  quarreling  dent  o 
Edward  A.  (Bud)  O’Hara  with  federal  agencies  because  Secret: 


WAAAVrVr  w  AtCAAlUAC;  OliACYAl  UVAlc  UC*  /.llTATO  QTiA  Tlraf ATTl f  1  Q 1  ViIIqiTTC  Witil  XCUCXttl 

signing.  His  work,  his  hobby  rp,  ’  hi  ^  f  tl,  retire  July  1  from  his  dual  they  would  not  release  more  Dr.  Jo 

and  his  recreation  is  boat  de-  ^  rv  Position  as  president  of  the  news,  then  quarreling  with  the  Fayett 

signing,  building,  operating  and  bLi^of  the  stated^cS  publisher  of  the  Washington  press  corps  becaure 


writing. 


Inside  Russia 


If  heaves  up  easy  he  ^n  find  Herald- American  (Sunday), 
the  solution  in  a  few  lines  of  tt; _ _ _  j  _ 


The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 


une  Syndicate  is  offering  12  in-  starts  July  7  .  Newhouse,  owner  of  the  Herald  vovlmmenranre'conon^ 

stallments  from  the  book,  “In-  The  second  offering  is  a  free  l?ovemment  ana  economics 

side  Russia  Today,”  by  John  bonus  for  subscribers  to  Eugene  _u.  tit-  o’Hnm’s  rpti'rpmPTit^Hp  stories. 

Gunther,  starting  June  8.  Each  Gilbert’s  weekly  survey  of  .  tnlVpH  liim  nnV  nf  last  was  called  ‘Two 

installment  packs  1,500  words  youthful  opinion,  “What  Young  ..  ■  .  Minutes  to  Midnight.” 

and  is  so  designed  that  it  can  be  People  Think.”  This  bonus  offer-  ttnpnd-  Aurora,  Ind.,  Jan. 

cut  into  two  self-contained  units,  ing  is  a  weekly  record  poll  of  .  ,  .  , .  .  ^  '  13,  1890,  Elmer  Davis  was  edn- 


inverted  type  at  the  end  of  the 
story.  This  six-day-a-week  series 


Syracuse  Herald-Journal  and  it  demanded  more  news  and  bet- 
Herald- American  (Sunday).  ter  copy. 

His  retirement  will  end  a  50-  jyjr.  Davis  was  a  prolific  au- 
plus-year  connection  with  Syra-  fhor.  His  titles  covered  a  broad  ^  ^qu. 


cuse  newspapers.  Samuel  I.  ggij  embracing  politics  and  bis- 


retiring  two  years  ago.  _  .  .  t  j  t., 

“Bud”  O’Hara  began  spend-  ^ 
ing  his  time  in  the  office  of  the 


vuu  i,wu  £K:ix-T;um.aineu  units,  ‘P  a-  pun  uj.  .  ,  .  nf  flip 

making  a  series  of  24  articles  teen  agers  by  teen  agers,  which  ^Id  Syracuse  Herald  during  his  Franklin  Collegian 


if  the  newspaper  prefers 


is  something  different.  This 
week’s  favorites  and  last  week’s 


youth.  His  father,  Edward  H. 

O’Hara,  was  then  publisher  of  ^  Scholarship  He 

the  Herald.  correspondent  and  ^ 

torial  Writer  for  the  New  Yon 


Twins  Together 


The  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
Enterprise  runs  rival  columns  of 
advice  to  the  lovelorn  and 


favorites  vnth  boys  and  girls 
will  be  listed.  _ 


Secret  Agent 

A  series  of  12  articles,  ex- 


On  March  9,  his  70th  birth- 

J  T/r  r„TT  J  J  Times  for  a  10-year  period  tnai 

day,  Mr.  0  Hara  was  awarded 

the  Syracuse  Un^ersity  School  ^  free-lancing  and  to 


troubled,  written  by  twin  sisters,  posing  the  greatest  spies  of  the  of  Journalism’s  Medal  for  Dis- 

Ann  Landers  and  Abigail  Van  last  quarter-century,  is  offered  tinguished  Service  to  Journal-  *  • 

Buren,  side  by  side  under  a  com-  for  Sundav  release  June  22-  ism.  He  is  a  past  president  of  Radio,  in  which  he  was  to 

bined  column  title  of  “Ann  and  Sent  7  bv  the  Toronto  (Ont )  Hew  York  State  Publishers  oame  to  ^ 

Abhv”  ox  o’  I  V  loronto  tunt.;  *  ,  x-  in  1939  in  the  form  of  an  offer 

"00”;  .  .  Star  Ssmdicate.  Each  article  is  Association.  ifoUonliorn  * 

Abigail  is  an  addition  and  is  illustrated  with  line-and-wash  •  rlurincr  n  vnpntion  "npriod  “El- 

dehghted  but  Abby  has  drawings.  The  articles  are  Bowaters  Seeking  mer  Davis  and  the ^News”  was 

threatened  contract  concellation,  written  bv  Lt-Col  John  Baker  t  i  j  tt  mer  uayis  ana  we  rsiews 

the  newspaper  advised.  Rudy  C.  White,  counter-esnionaee  aeent  Bai^e  Use  the  beginning  of  thousands 


tne  newspaper  advised.  Kudy  C.  White,  counter-espionage  agent 
Marcus,  promotion  and  adver-  and  author  of  books  on  the  sub- 
tising  director  of  the  news-  ject. 
papers,  used  a  four-column,  • 

page  one  story  to  herald  the  t  ;u«„-:an 
beginning  of  the  dual  column  ^H>rarian  Metires 

with  photos  of  the  feuding  Milwau 

twins.  Miss  Agnes  Peterso 


WASHINGTON  analytical  broadc^ 


Bowaters  Southern  Paper  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  “  .. 

Corporation  has  asked  the  House  oTieiil  otbpi 

Mnrrv,ppf  M.rino  to  recoguitious,  including  financial  Othei 


which  were  to  bring  three  Pe»' 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Merchant  Marine  Committee  to 
approve  a  bill  permitting  the 
British-controlled  company  to 


Miss  Agnes  Peterson,  former  build  barges  and  operate  on  the  |jj  9^ol.  Format 


“The  combination  solves  the  head  librarian  of  the  Milwau-  Inland  Waterway  System  to  de¬ 
editorial  problem  of  which  kee  Journal,  has  retired  after  liver  newsprint  at  lower  prices 
column  is  best,”  he  said.  “Until  39  years  of  service.  She  organ-  and  free  of  damage.  D.  W.  Tim- 


Pawtucket,  E.  I-  best 
The  Pawtucket  Times  h»s  hom 


now,  more  than  400  daily  news-  ized  the  library  along  modem  mis,  vicepresident  of  the  com-  changed  to  nine-column  format  #*in  ] 

papers  have  been  forced  to  com-  lines  and  engaged  in  special  pany,  listed  several  newspapers  and  has  adopted  8-point  Ckiron*  | 

promise  on  the  almost  meta-  research  work  for  the  Journal  which,  he  said,  would  gain  a  on  a  9-point  slug  for  text  ®  then 


physical  problem  of  which  of  in  recent  years. 


price  advantage. 


11-pica  columns. 
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‘Future  Journalists’ 
Society  Is  Launched 


Norman,  Okla. 

A  new  method  of  encouraging 
high  school  graduates  to  enroll 
in  journalism  schools  was 
launched  in  Oklahoma  this  week 
with  the  incorporation  of  “Fu- 
tore  Journalists  of  America.” 
It  will  function  as  a  national 
organization,  open  to  students 
in  secondary  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

Officers  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  and  staff 
members  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  School  of  Journalism 
and  Extension  Division  are  list¬ 
ed  as  directors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  members  of  the  FJA 
National  Council. 

These  include  Professor  John 
H.  Casey,  who  will  serve  as  na¬ 
tional  president;  Dr.  David  P. 
Bergin,  secretary,  and  Dr.  Thur¬ 
man  White,  OU  dean  of  exten¬ 
sion,  Charles  Engleman,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  OPA,  Ben  Blackstock, 
Secretary-Manager  of  OPA,  and 
Dr.  John  R.  Whitaker  and  Dr. 
Fayette  Copeland. 

Library  Donations 


associations  for  help  in  ar¬ 
ranging  programs  throughout 
the  year.  Through  these  agen¬ 
cies  he  can  call  in  experts  to 
assist  with  the  school’s  publi¬ 
cations  problems. 

“College  chapters  represent¬ 
ing  the  over-all  student  bodies 
of  schools  of  journalism  and  not 
conflicting  with  the  activities  of 
journalistic  fraternities,  also 
will  have  professional  and  facul¬ 
ty  sponsors.  College  chapters 
will  provide  the  essential  link 
connecting  the  high  school  clubs 
with  schools  of  journalism.” 

No  Dues 

While  the  FJA  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  national  or¬ 


ganization,  it  is  a  non-profit 
organization.  There  are  no  na¬ 
tional  dues  or  assessments. 
Local  clubs  and  chapters  are 
urged  to  write  their  own  by¬ 
laws,  fixing  nominal  dues  or 
assessments  if  members  wish 
to  provide  funds  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  refreshments.  But 
operational  costs,  printing  of 
charters,  applications,  member¬ 
ship  cards  and  promotional  ma¬ 
terials  are  borne  by  the  Press 
Association. 

Charter-granting  privileges 
will  be  delegated  to  Associations 
in  each  state,  so  that  each  such 
state  unit  can  operate  as  best 
suits  its  particular  needs. 

• 

Media  Man  to  Sell 

Clinton  R.  Clark,  formerly 
associate  media  director  on  the 
Ford  account  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  to  the  Detroit  sales 
staff  of  the  American  Weekly. 


Strikers’  Paper 
Out  of  Business 

Bend,  Ore. 

The  Central  Oregon  Mid¬ 
statesman  closed  its  doors  on 
May  14  and  M.  F.  Bevans,  most 
recent  publisher,  announced  the 
equipment  at  the  plant  is  for 
sale. 

The  weekly  started  operation 
in  October,  1954,  about  18  hours 
after  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  started  picket¬ 
ing  the  daily  Bend  Bulletin.  The 
picket  line  was  established  when 
Publisher  Robert  W.  Chandler 
put  in  tape  operation.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  has  continued  publication 
without  a  break. 

In  its  43  months  of  operation, 
the  Midstatesman  had  six  pub¬ 
lishers.  Recorded  mortgages 
against  the  weekly  newspaper 
amount  to  $21,600,  with  one  in 
the  amount  of  $5,000  being  held 
by  the  Bend  ITU  local. 


Interested  In  Increasing  Lineage- 
And  Serving  Your  Community,  Too? 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  Offers  Unique  Advertising 
Service  To  Local  Churches  And  Newspapers. 


High  school  clubs  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  a  local  publisher, 
broadcaster  or  other  practicing 
journalist  as  professional  spon¬ 
sor  along  with  the  teacher  who 
sponsors  school  publications. 

Regional  and  national  associa¬ 
tions  of  publishers,  editors  and 
advertisers  will  be  asked  to  as¬ 
sist  in  providing  an  FJA 
library  for  each  high  school 
club  with  a  selected  list  of 
books  and  subscriptions  to 
magazines,  journals  and  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  printed  ma¬ 
terials  stressing  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  journalism. 

As  the  program  is  projected 
for  Oklahoma,  teams  of  yoimg 
news  and  advertising  staff  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  state’s  larger 
newspapers  visit  the  club  meet¬ 
ings  explaining  their  work,  their 
opportunities  and  why  they  like 
their  jobs.  These  will  be  followed 
later  by  workers  in  advertising, 
lyiio,  television,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  industrial  publications  and 
other  media. 

“The  organization  we  have 
set  up  immediately  brings  the 
local  publisher  or  practicing 
journalist  into  contact  with  the 
wst  prospects  in  the  world — 
home  town  students  interested 
“in  his  profession,”  Professor 
Casey  explained.  “As  a  part  of 
their  organization,  he  can  call 
on  state,  regional  and  national 
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America  needs  to  rebuild  spiritual  bulwarks  against  the  uncertainties  of  a 
troubled  vvorld.  To  this  end  and  to  reaffirm  Baptist  ideas,  we  make  avail¬ 
able  to  individual  Southern  Baptist  churches,  or  groups  of  churches,  two 
series  of  mats  designed  for  newspaper  use. 

We  encourage  these  churches  to  run  these  series  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  their  ow’n  local  newspapers.  We  likewise,  welcome  the  efforts 
of  local  newspapers  to  help  us  familiarize  Southern  Baptist  churches  with 
the  value  of  these  messages. 

We  feel  that  this  plan  enables  newspapers  to  perform  a  vitally  needed 
service  in  their  communities,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  increase  lineage  as  well.  If  you  agree,  you 
can  obtain  full  information  by  filling  in  the  coupon  below. 
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sisted  of  a  minature  camera —  the  dressing  room  of  the  Eo- 
the  Ermanox  f.2,  on  display  at  Chester  ball  club  where  the  only 
the  exhibition — which  required  lighting  was  provided  by  tvo 
no  tripod,  flash  powder  or  hood  incandescent  bulbs  and  tvo 
and  permitted  him  to  catch  his  fluorescent  fixtures, 
subject  unobserved.  *  «  « 

*  *  *  Madison,  W'is. 

Makes  the  Headlines  Richard  Vesey,  Wii^con/’ 

^  ^  j.  1.  State  Jorumal  photographer  an: 

York  Post  photographer  assistant  city  editor,  has  workK 
Arthur  Pomerantz,  covering  an  ^ 

on  reconimendf^i 

award  presentation  at  the  Latin  35  developing  combina- 

Quarter  nig^ht  club  made  head- 

lines  himself  by  Woming  in-  popular 

volved  in  a  tussle  including  35^^  developers,  the  most-used 
singer  Alan  Dale  and  night  club  35 
owner  Harvey  Rosen. 

Mr.  Dale  was  shoved  do^  a  combinations  of  ASA 

flight  of  stairs  by  an  unidentified  developing  times.' 

man.  He  crashed  into  a  show¬ 
case,  suffering  cuts  on  hands  ♦  ♦  * 

and  ai-ms.  Personal  Plus 

Afterwards,  while  attempting 
to  take  pictures  of  Mr.  Dale, 

Mr.  Pomerantz  charged  Mr. 

Rosen  assaulted  him. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photog  on  the  Move 
Services  Pictures 
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DIRECT  service  of  pictures  via 
wire  is  a  feature  of  Gilbert  A. 
Milne's  Photo  Cruiser. 


as  a  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
photographer  and  when  he  was 
the  first  Canadian  to  step  ashore 
in  Greece  with  the  liberalizing 
forces. 

Mr.  Milne  said  he  plans  to 
take  his  new  photo  cruiser  to 
all  parts  of  Canada  in  covering 
important  news  events. 


photographer  —  awareness,  in¬ 
itiative  and  individual  view¬ 
point — makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  pictures  and  memor¬ 
able  photojournalism,  180 
photographers,  editors  and 
writers  learned  here  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  photojournalism  con¬ 
ference. 

The  conference  is  co-spon- 
sored  by  the  University  of 
Miami  and  the  American  Society 
of  Magazine  Photographers.  | 
Margaret  Bourke-White,  staff 
photographer  of  Life,  said  it  is 
the  photographer’s  duty  to  in¬ 
terpret  events  in  ways  people 
can  fully  understand.  She  em¬ 
phasized  that  he  must  become  so 
technically  proficient  that  his 
.S.'S  mm  camera  becomes  an  extension  of 
his  arm  and  he  then  thinks  with 
both  heart  and  camera. 


Patient  Photographer 

Danbury,  Conn. 
Bob  Donovan  of  the  News- 
Times,  a  patient  in  Danbury 
hospital,  happened  to  peer  out 
the  window  and  see  the  first 
steel  for  the  hospital  addition 
acquTr^d  "the  “dO-foot  bus,  "and  Pioneer’s  Gallery  going  up.  He  got  the  picture 

refui-nished  it  with  such  fea-  p.  ,  v,  n  ir  •  v,  ^  camera.  Result  was 

tures  as  a  couch  which  trinles  Photographs  by  Dr.  Erich  a  page  one  cut,  with  the  caption 

,,,,,,,  ,  ^  Salomon,  father  of  the  ‘’candid  labeled,  “News  is  where  vou  find 

as  a  double  bunk  bed  and  a  press  „  u  u  *.-  mueieu,  la  yuu  imu 

,  , ,  '  camera,  were  on  exhibition  re-  it.” 

^  cently  at  the  Time  &  Life  *  *  * 

The  bus  houses  a  completely  Building. 

equipped  processing  room  which  Many  of  the  photos  in  the  Experimental  Film 

is  nine  feet  long  and  eight  feet  exhibit  pictured  political  figures 
wide.  Equipment  is  powered  in  1928  to  1937  against  a  back- 
from  110  volt  5000  watt  mobile  drop  of  feverish  efforts  to  bring 
electric  generator,  making  the  about  peace  and  disarmament 
unit  independent  of  local  power  in  the  face  of  rising  Nazi  power, 
supplies.  A  water  pressure  sys-  Equally  interesting  to  photo- 
tern  also  is  provided.  journalists  were  candid  shots 

To  Mr.  Milne  the  Photo  made  at  courtroom  trials  in 
Cruiser  is  the  realization  of  a  Gennany,  1928,  the  High  Court 
dream  long  held.  He  started  cf  England  in  1929,  and  the  U.S. 
thinking  about  such  a  unit  when  Supreme  Court,  1932. 
he  covered  the  D-Day  landings  Dr.  Salomon’s  equipment  con- 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  fast  experimental 
press  film — ^being  tested  by  a 
Rochester  Times-lJnion  photog¬ 
rapher,  Peter  B.  Hickey,  for 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. — won  the 
newspaperman’s  praise  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Rochester 
International  League  baseball 
season. 

Mr.  Hickey  used  the  film  in  a 
Leica  for  both  indoor  shots  and 
for  long-distance  outdoor  action 
pictui’es.  He  found  it  “faster 

than  present  Plus-X  film”  and  ^gt.  I 

“considerably  less  harsh  than  • 

other  so-called  fast  films.”  He  crkv  r" _ 

processed  close-ups  and  distance  *  a  *  1  I 

shots  alike  in  D-76,  a  fine-grain  News,  PllOtO  Awards 
developer.  Louisville,  Ky  j 

Enlargements  up  to  11  x  14  A  Louisville  Courier-Joumd 
were  prepared  from  the  .35  mm  reporter  and  a  Colionbus  (Ind.) 
negatives  “with  little  or  no  Evening  Republican  photogrs- 
trouble.”  The  film  is  known  as  pher  won  Sigma  Delta  Chi's 
Special  Plus  X — SO  1224.  Sup-  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indian* 
plies,  in  36-exposure  rolls,  may  awards  for  1957. 
be  on  the  market  later  this  year.  Hank  Messick  was  cited  for 
Using  the  film  in  a  tripod-  his  exposures  of  county  police 
mounted  Leica,  Mr.  Hickey  was  corruption  and  Stu  Huffman  re- 
able  to  “freeze”  motion  of  ceived  his  award  for  two  photo¬ 
youngsters  crowded  behind  ropes  graphs.  One  showed  police  offi- 
in  right  field,  almost  500  feet  cers  moving  through  a  fog  in 
from  the  photographer’s  perch  search  of  a  killer.  The  other 
atop  the  stands  behind  home  showed  restaurant  customers 
plate.  The  film  was  equally  ef-  sipping  coffee  as  firemen  raced 
fective  in  capturing  action  in  around  them. 
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VANTAGE  POINT  for  picture-faking  is  atop  the  roof  of  40-foot, 
$15,000  mobile  photo  unit  which  cruises  throughout  Canada. 
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Pulitzer  Heir 
Seeks  Ruling 
On  Estate 

Joseph  Pulitzer’s  will  is 
making  news  again. 

The  document,  drawn  several 
years  before  the  publisher’s 
death  in  1911,  requires  in¬ 
terpretation  by  the  Surrogate’s 
Court  in  New  York  City  to 
determine  the  distribution  of 
more  than  $5,000,000  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  Newspaper  Trust. 

Seward  Webb  Pulitzer,  one  of 
tight  grandsons,  is  asking  the 
court  to  decree  that  the  assets 
be  divided  between  himself  and 
a  brother,  Ralph  Pulitzer  Jr. 

The  provision  of  the  will  that 
is  at  issue  specified  that  the 
assets  of  the  New’spaper  Trust, 
after  the  death  of  the  youngest 
son,  Herbert,  be  divided  among 
the  “male  descendants  of  any 
son  or  daughter  of  the  testator, 
Joseph  Pulitzer.” 

Herbert  Pulitzer  died  last 
September.  The  petitioner, 
Seward,  and  his  brother,  Ralph, 
contend  that  the  will  referred 
only  to  the  male  descendants 
who  were  alive  when  Joseph 


Pulitzer  died.  These  were  Ralph, 
Herbert  and  Joseph.  The  peti¬ 
tioner  is  a  son  of  Ralph.  His 
brother  has  not  joined  him  in 
the  petition. 

Trustees  of  the  Estate, 
Joseph  Pulitzer  3d  and  Charles 
J.  Hentschell,  have  proposed  a 
plan  of  division  into  10  equal 
parts,  eight  of  which  would  go 
to  the  eight  living  grandsons. 
Counsel  for  the  trustees  ob¬ 
tained  a  month’s  delay  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  case  and  advised  the 
court  that  they  were  working 
out  an  arrangement  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  one-tenth  share 
of  the  Trust  to  the  principal 
editors  and  executives  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Altogether  there  are  21  di¬ 
rect  heirs  of  Joseph  Pulitzer 
who  have  some  interest  in  the 
distribution  of  the  estate  which 
has  an  estimated  value  in  excess 
of  $25,000,000.  The  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  is  the  principal  asset. 

The  so-called  “dead  hand” 
provision  of  the  will  was  the 
subject  of  prolonged  litigation 
in  1930  when  the  sale  of  the 
Neiv  York  World  was  involved. 
• 

ME  in  City  Room 

Cincinnati 
Charles  Bennett,  Enquirer 
managing  editor,  has  had  his 
desk  moved  into  the  city  room. 


Minister’s  Weekly 
Expands  His  Pulpit 

Saltsburg,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  John  O.  Miller  Jr., 
pastor  of  the  Saltsburg  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  purchased  the 
Saltsburg  Press  from  R.  A. 
Walker,  94,  one  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  oldest  publishers.  The 
weekly  Press  has  a  circulation 
of  more  than  1,500. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  said  the 
paper  would  not  become  a  re¬ 
ligious  publication.  He  thought 
a  newspaper  would  not  hinder 
but  vastly  increase  his  ministry 
through  editorials  and  occa¬ 
sional  articles  by  other  minis¬ 
ters. 

Mr.  Walker,  publisher  for  62 
years,  will  remain  on  the  staff. 

• 

22nd  Trip  to  Europe 

Cleveland 

One  of  the  country’s  most- 
traveled  newspapemien,  Theo¬ 
dore  Andrica,  is  about  to  leave 
on  his  22nd  trip  to  Europe  for 
the  Cleveland  Press  to  report 
on  the  “old  country”  kin  of 
Clevelanders.  Mr.  Andrica, 
nationalities  editor  of  the  Press, 
will  visit  10  nations  by  auto  and 
then  travel  to  Russia  by  plane. 
He  can  work  in  seven  languages, 
including  Russian. 


Mrs.  Dixon  Wins 
National  Award 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Dixon,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Morning  Advocate,  was  named 
1958  “Press  Woman  of  Achieve¬ 
ment”  at  the  22nd  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Press 
Women  convention. 

The  achievement  award  is  the 
highest  honor  the  26-state  fed¬ 
eration  confers.  Mrs.  Dixon  was 
chosen  from  a  field  of  38  nom¬ 
inees.  Mrs.  Dixon,  recognized 
throughout  the  South  as  an  ace 
political  reporter,  won  the 
award  for  bringing  about  prison 
reforms  and  improvements  in 
the  operation  of  state  institu¬ 
tions. 

Runners-up  honored  were 
Mrs.  Jane  Sterling,  Denver, 
Colo.,  columnist,  and  Miss  Mir¬ 
iam  Alburn,  editorial  writer 
and  reporter,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 

Oliver  Emmerich,  editor, 
Jackson  State  Times,  warned 
the  newspaperwomen  against 
confonnity,  “the  first  cousin  of 
regimentation,”  in  efforts  to 
win  freedom’s  fight  with  social¬ 
ism. 


►  WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITORS 

►  WOMEN’S  PAGE  WRITERS 
ALL  U.S.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


akndry  Manufacturers*  Association 


invites  you  to  participate  in  its 


FIRST  mm  "AiJir 
AWARDS  COMPETITIOAI 

to  be  held  from 


JUNE  1- AUGUST  31,  1958 

Awards  will  be  presented  at  ..  .  Th6  12th  NATIONAL 

HOME  UUNDRY  CONFERENCE 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  First  Annual  Home  Laundry  Education  Contest  to  give  recognition  to 
those  newspapers  which  have  done  the  most  outstanding  job  of  presenting  helpful,  informative,  edu¬ 
cational  home  laundry  material  —  with  emphasis  on  the  summer  use  of  dryers  —  over  a  three  month 
period  from  June  1  —  August  31,  1958,  inclusive. 

AWARDS  Plaques  will  be  presented  to  six  winning  newspapers.  In  addition,  the  individuals  submitting 
winning  entries  receive  "Alma"  Awards  and  all-expense-paid  trips  to  the  12th  National  Home  Laundry 
Conference  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  October  30-31,  1958. 

Published  material  in  either  of  two  categories  will  be  accepted:  (1)  a  single  special  home  laundry 
appliance  supplement  or  section  that  includes  information  on  home  laundering,  or  (2)  three  or  more 
separate  articles  or  women's  page  columns  appearing  on  separate  dates  containing  home  laundry 
information.  Entries  will  be  judged  in  three  different  circulation  groups:  (1)  50,000  and  over,  (2)  25,000  — 
49,999,  and  (3)  Under  25,000. 

For  rules  and  entry  blank  on  AHLAAA's  Home  Laundry  Education  Contest,  write  the  American  Home 
Laundry  Manufacturers'  Assaciation,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

for  May  24,  1938 
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PROMOTION 


Publisher  Writes 
Ad  with  a  Punch 


prizes  than  they  do  their  own  J  rp  l  i 

Pulitzers.  iteaders  1  old 

It’s  sad,  but  it’s  true.  News¬ 
papers  seem  to  suffer  from  a  T) 

false  modesty  that  has  editors  1^1  JT  rOJjlOITlS 
hiding  their  candles  under 
bushel  baskets,  then  wondering  T  IVT t 
whereinhell  did  the  readers  go?  Xll  i  i  0W  L  laill 
The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 

Leader  did  something  about  the  Bostok 

Pulitzers  this  year,  although  not  Making  an  apology  to  “j 


By  T.  S.  Irwin 


Boston 

Making  an  apologry  to  “a 


n,  T»  itself  a  winner.  The  prizes  got  small  number”  of  subscribers 

Seven  years  ago  ^y  ^  Rob-  ficial  effect  than  some  editoria.  front-page  play,  with  pic-  who  missed  getting  copies  of 

!  if  co"“iva-  y,ij,ners  making  an  the  paper  during  tL  first  few 

City  (Mo.)  Star,  wrote  a  p^  bly  might  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  g-column  spread  above  the  mast-  days  of  operation  in  its  new 

mrsfinTinl  nnvprfiRPmpnt.  fnr  hia  a  4.  .%  .  r _ _ ^  _  _ 


motional  advertisement  for  lus  At  any  rate,  prize  or  no  prize,  head.  Such  treatment  by  other  $12,000,000  plant,  a  Bostn 

newspaper  and  its  market  which  our  advice  to  promotion  people  newspapers  could  well  re-estab-  Globe  editorial  explained  the 

this  corner  promptly  hailed  as  jg  to  study  the  promotional  writ-  Ugh  the  Pulitzers  into  more  problems  of  “tune-up”  with  new 

one  of  the  great  promotions  of  ings  of  Roy  A.  Roberts.  He  meaningful  prizes  than  they  are  presses. 


our  time.  knows  how  to 

'low  he  has  written  another,  punch, 
and  with  no  less  promotional  ^ 

charm  and  effectiveness,  if  one 
is  to  judge  from  at  least  one  Yes,  Mr.  Liptz 
objective  reaction.  A  reader,  promoti 

reading  this  new  ad  in  his  news-  •y^.^tch  their 
paper,  promptly  wrote  the  edi- 


knows  how  to  deliver  a  market  now. 


Other  altrartions,  too 


promotion  people  don’t 


recently  Martin 


watch  their  steps,  publishers  Burke,  promotion  manager  of 


“To  put  it  simply,”  the  editor  I 
wrote,  “the  Globe  is  tuning  up  1 1 
delicate  if  mammoth  complex  of  I 
machinery.  An  atomic-powered 
submarine  goes  on  a  shake-down 
cruise  before  she  takes  her  place 
in  the  line.  The  Globe  mechani- 


paper,  promptly  fhe  mi-  gygj,  fjjgir  func-  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-  cal  crew  was  asked  to  take  a  $12 

tor  and  nominated  it  for  a  Pu-  jjgj.g  jg  another  instance  Picayune,  asked  himself  why  his  mHiion  vessel  on  a  shake-down 

litzer  Prize.  g  management  executive  paper  devoted  a  column  or  more  cruise  and  fight  a  battle  at  the 

Mr.  Roberts’  first  try  at  pro-  writing  a  promotional  adver-  a  day  to  promoting  television  gg^jg  -j-his  had  to  be  done 
motion  was  in  1951.  Kansas  City  tisement.  This  time  it’s  in  Pitts-  and  radio  personalities,  but  did  under  the  whiplash  of  deadlines 
had  just  come  through  one  of  burgh,  with  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  nothing  like  that  to  promote  its  tjjgt  will  not  wait  for  a  spanking 
its  worst  floods.  Fearing  that  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  own  features  and  personalities,  ^gw  piece  of  machinery  to  stop 


national  advertisers  would  de-  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  writing  a 
sert  the  market  just  when  the  page  advertisement  titled  “Yes, 


“In  other  words,”  he  said,  being  crotchety, 
‘what  does  George  Gobel  have 


market  needed  their  support  Mr.  Liptz  —  now  is  the  time  that  George  Dixon  doesn’t,  what  Made  Newspr.per  History 


most,  Mr.  Roberts  wrote  the  now  for  confidence!” 
classic  promotion,  “You  can’t  Mi-  Tiraa  atiT-roH  Beetle  Bailey  no  got,  and  the  “The  job  the  mechanical  crew  I 

lick  Kansas  City.”  his  promotional  effort  by  receipt  for  Dagmar  and  Ann  has  done  has  been  remarkable  | 

His  second  promotional  effort  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Liptz,  which  Ladders  in  the  way  of  interest  The  publication  of  a  64-page 
is  frankly  titled,  “This  is  the  is  reproduced  in  the  page  ad.  ^  readers?”  paper  within  the  first  week  of 

second  ad  I  ever  wrote.”  The  Mr.  Liptz  describes  himself  as  George  Healy,  the  editor,  and  operation  of  the  new  presses 
climate  in  which  it  is  written  a  small  business  man.  He  and  Howard  Jacobs,  conductor  of  the  newspaper  history, 

is  somewhat  different  from  1951.  his  wife  are  about  to  embark  on  paper’s  “Remoulade”  column,  new  printing  equipment 

Today  Kansas  City  is  just  a  a  larger  venture,  a  superette,  agreed.  Every  Saturday  now,  *^®re  are  thousands  of 
little  bit  more  prosperous  than  They  ran  ads  in  the  Sun-Tele-  “Remoulade”  is  devoted  to  plug-  rtients  to  be  made,  some  of  whim 
the  rest  of  the  nation  appears  graph  for  the  extra  help  they  ging  Times-Picayune  features  cannot  ^hurried.  For  example, 


does  Sgt.  Bilko  have  that  Pvt. 


our  readers?”  paper  within  the  first  week  of 

George  Healy,  the  editor,  and  operation  of  the  new  presses  I 
award  Jacobs,  conductor  of  the  newspaper  history.  ? 

■per’s  “Remoulade”  column,  ‘  On  new  printing  equipment , 
Teed.  Everv  Saturdav  now.  there  are  thousands  of  adjust- 


to  be.  So,  although  this  ad  is  need,  they  have  ordered  new  fix-  and  personalities, 
a  plug  for  Kansas  City,  it  is  tures,  etc.  Then  doubts  assailed  •  ♦ 

also  a  plug  for  the  American  them.  With  the  country  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  plight  it’s  in,  should  they  take 

_  .  .  _  the  risk?  . _ , 


Reader’s  Praise 


id  personalities.  the  rubber  rollers  that  apply 

ink  to  the  plates  that  print  the 
*  *  *  paper  are  porous  and  must  ab- 

In  the  Bag  aorb  a  lot  of  ink  for  high-speed 

performance.  In  so  doing  they 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis-  swell  and  as  they  swell  are  sub- 


Mr.  Nicholas  reply  makes  the  patch  and  News  Leader  out  with  ject  to  constant  adjustment 
“If  you  admit  that  the  first  ad.  It  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  county  breakdown  of  circula-  Once  at  saturation,  they  settle 
requisite  of  our  national  well-  confidence  in  ^  the  future.  If  it  tion  distribution,  showing  num-  down  to  years  of  service, 
being  is  a  prosperous  agricul-  prods  Mr.  Liptz  to  action,  it  ber  of  families,  circulation,  and  “These  adjustments  made,  the 
ture,”  Mr.  Roberts  says  in  this  might  well  prod  others  who  are  percentage  of  family  coverage,  new  presses  will  not  only  print 
ad,  “then  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  hesitant,  too  —  and  from  such  Along  with  this,  four  charts  the  Globe  faster  than  ever  be- 


importance  to  everylwdy  of  little  prods,  great  actions  grow,  reporting  results  of  a  survey  fore,  but  will  give  readers  four- 
whatever  rank  or  station  that  «  *  «  to  find  out  “At  what  hour  is  a  color  illustrations  unmatched  by 

the  farming  industry  in  the  P„lii,pr«  daily  paper  read?”  Morning  pa-  any  metropolitan  daily  in  New 

Heart  of  America  is  now  en-  tier  show.<?  neak  readinc'  amoncr  Fnc^land.” 


joying  one  of  the  greatest  re¬ 
vivals  in  its  history.” 


What  the  reader  had  to  say  pers  do  not  take  as  much  pro 
about  it  is  interesting.  “The  motional  advantage  of  the  Pu 


per  shows  peak  reading  among  England.” 
Many  promotion  people  have  men  between  7  and  8  a.m., 
long  complained  that  newspa-  among  women,  8  to  9  a.m.  Eve¬ 
rs  do  not  take  as  much  pro-  ning  paper  among  men,  6  to  7  Credi* 

jtional  advantage  of  the  Pu-  p.m.,  among  women  7  to  8  p.m.  Manhatt 


Credit  for  Moving  Job 
Manhattan  Industrial  Con- 


copy,”  he  wrote,  “is  in  straight-  litzer  Prizes  as  is  possible.  They  Interesting  to  note,  however,  tracting  Co.  of  Astoria  had  » 

forward,  simple  English,  loaded  complain  that  prizes  originally  that  reading  of  both  morning  large  role  in  moving  the  Globe 

with  facts,  devoid  of  exaggera-  set  up  to  honor  journalism,  and  and  evening  papers  actually  equipment  from  its  old  plant  to 


tion,  and  though  somewhat  paid  for  by  a  newspaper  fortune,  runs  through  the  day.  the  new  one  and  also  in  installa- 

lengthy,  carries  continuous  con-  are  given  secondary  play  to  the  “Phil-urbia”  is  now  being  pro-  tion  of  the  37  new  Hoe  press 
viction  and  sustained  interest  novel  or  the  biography  or  the  moted  by  the  Main  Line  news-  units.  The  firm’s  work  extended 
from  beginning  to  end.”  Broadway  musical  that  wins.  papers  of  suburban  Philadel-  over  a  period  of  seven  months. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  They  compare  the  Pulitzers  phia.  Pa.,  the  Main  Line  Times,  Mention  of  this  company’s 
provision  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize  with  other  industry  prizes  —  the  Upper  Darby  News  and  Ger-  P^rt  in  the  massive  undertaking 
for  newspaper  promotion.  Yet  Oscars  in  the  movies  and  the  mantown  Courier.  Promt  Ralph  inadvertently  omitted  from 
we  venture  to  say  that  this  pro-  Emmies  in  radio  and  television  R.  Mulligan,  their  national  reps,  ^  story  about  the  Globe’s 
motional  effort  of  Mr.  Roberts’  —  and  show  how  much  more  the  comes  a  breakdown  of  ^967  li-  operation  in  E&P,  May  10i 
may  well  have  far  more  bene-  newspapers  promote  the  other  quor  sales.  '  page  63. 
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stop  playing  “hide-and-seek”  with  buyers  of  newspaper  space  .  .  . 
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when  they  look  for  you  in  the 
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MARKET  GUIDE 


6  Big  Sections  To  Help  You  Sell 

To  help  you  undersland  why  Ihe  MAR¬ 
KET  GUIDE  Is  such  a  premium  market 
fool  lor  buyers  of  newspaper  space, 
here  is  a  capsule  view  of  its  con- 
fenfs.  .  . . 

1.  Ray  Prescott's  1958-59  population, 
sales,  income  estimates.  These  esti¬ 
mates,  available  at  least  a  year 
ahead  of  any  other  estimates  in 
print,  are  consistently  accurate  to 
within  1%  of  government  figures. 

2.  Market  Strength  indexes  for  all 
States. 

3.  Individual  income  payments,  percent 
changes,  by  States  and  regions. 

4.  Surveys  for  1,500  individual  U.S.  and 
Canadian  newspaper  markets.  (Your 
market  is  hero,  providing  a  perfect 
tie-in  for  your  advertising  story.) 

5.  Exclusive  State  maps  showing  metro¬ 
politan  market  areas. 

6.  Directory  of  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  U.S.  and  Canada. 


No  one  doubts  the  sales  power  of  newspapers.  But  with  1 ,500  newspaper 
markets  and  1,750  daily  newspapers,  advertisers  and  agencies  can’t 
possibly  keep  track  of  them  all!  They  need  guidance — accurate,  up-to- 
date  facts  on  markets  and  media  to  help  them  plan  campaigns  and 
market  tests. 

That’s  where  the  E&P  Market  Guide  comes  in.  It’s  the  standard 
“space  buyer’s  guide”  to  newspapers.  For  365  days,  it  influences  adver¬ 
tisers,  taking  part  in  important  conferences  involving  newspapers  and 
their  markets. 

But  the  Market  Guide  can  only  do  part  of  the  job.  The  rest — the 
intimate  information  about  your  own  newspaper  and  community,  the  added 
emphasis  that  means  added  consideration — is  up  to  you. 

IMPORTANT  BUYERS  OF  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 
USE  THE  MARKET  GUIDE 

Advertising  agencies  that  are  regular  users  of  the  Market  Guide 
placed  well  over  half-a-billion  dollars  in  newspapers  last  year.  Three 
out  of  four  national  advertisers  with  over-a-million  newspapier  budgets 
rely  on  the  Market  Guide’s  accurate  data.  Nearly  every  leading  chain 
store  and  top  retailers  depend  on  it  for  newspaper  market  data.  Brokers 
and  realtors,  responsible  for  store  and  plant  locations — vital  to  your 
area’s  economy — have  found  it  an  indispensable  marketing  tool. 

SELLS  FOR  YOU  ALL  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 

Nearly  400  forward-looking  newspapers  wrapped  up  their  media  and 
market  stories  last  year  by  advertising  in  the  Market  Guide  for 
point-of-purchase  impact. 

Here,  when  major  buyers  of  newspaper  space  are  actively  thinking  of 
newspapers,  is  the  ideal  moment  to  give  them  the  details  on  your 
circulation,  coverage,  editorial  impact — everything  they’ll  need  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  market  statistics  they  get  from  the  Market  Guide. 

Make  the  Market  Guide  your  on-the-spot  “space  rep”  for  the  next  12 
months  at  these  low  rates  . . .  Page,  $440;  Vi -page,  $250;  1 /3-page,  $185; 
14-page,  $140;  Vi-page,  $95. 

The  1959  E&P  Market  Guide  will  be  published  in  November,  1958. 
Copy  deadline,  October  1.  Reserve  your  space  today. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 
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CONTROLLERS 


Why  ABC  Auditors 
Are  ‘From  Missouri’ 
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Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  to  key  it  to  the  recogrnizable 
The  “we’i’e  -  from  -  Missouri”  community  nearby, 
policy  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations  was  impressed  Accuracy 

upon  newspaper  finance  officers  •  What  is  the  minimum  draw 
at  their  spring:  conference  here  to  w'arrant  asking:  a  dealer  for 
this  week.  ^  detailed  breakdown  of  his  dis- 

ABC  auditors  often  have  to  tribution?  A.  The  Audit  Report 
go  far  afield  to  check  on  pub-  must  be  accurate  if  it’s  to  be 
lishers’  records  and  that’s  one  valuable.  No  amount  of  distri- 
reason  why  a  CPA  audit  re-  bution  is  too  small  to  list, 
port  cannot  be  accepted  in  lieu  •  When  an  area  of  distribution 
of  an  ABC  report,  Leo  H.  Smith,  jjes  20  miles  away  from  the  city 
assistant  managing  director  of  of  publication  within  another 
the  Bureau,  said.  county,  yet  its  people  work  and 

After  first  setting  out  how  trade  in  the  paper’s  city  zone, 
the  benefits  of  ABC  far  out-  why  can’t  copies  sold  there  be 
weigh  the  “nominal  cost”  of  counted  in  the  City  Zone  total? 
membership,  Mr.  Smith  told  the  A.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea. 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con-  The  City  Zone  is  defined  by  ABC 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  as  the  coi-porate  limits  of  the 
that  78  field  auditors  are  kept  city  of  publication  plus  fringe 
busy  checking  the  records  of  areas  that  are  an  integral  part 
2800  publications.  In  general,  of  it.  In  some  instances  a  news- 
he  said,  the  records  maintained  paper’s  City  Zone  overlaps  not 
specifically  because  of  ABC  only  counties  but  states.  The 
membership  that  would  not  whole  pui-pose  is  to  identify 
othei-WMse  be  required  by  the  marketing  areas.  Advertising 
publisher  should  not  take  more  agency  members  of  ABC  have 
than  20  to  30  minutes  of  a  praised  it  for  providing  the  best 
clerk’s  time  each  working  day.  and  most  reliable  definition  of 

„  marketing  areas  available  to- 

i^uestionis  About  Reports 

Mr.  Smith  answered  some  •  Will  ABC  accept  a  CPA  audit 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  in  lieu  of  its  own?  A.  No.  We’re 
finance  officers  in  respect  to  from  Missouri;  we  must  be 
ABC  practices,  as  follows:  shown.  Our  own  field  work, 

•  How  long  should  source  docu-  sometimes  house  to  house  can- 

ments  in  support  of  audit  re-  vassing,  is  necessary  to  pi'ove  a 
turns  be  retained?  A.  At  least  publisher’s  claim  of  paid  circu- 
15  days  after  the  audit  report  lation.  Although  his  public  audi- 
is  released.  A  competitor  has  tor  may  show  all  receipts  ac- 
the  right  to  request  a  re-audit  counted  for,  we  must  track  down 
in  this  period.  unsold  copies  and  make  deduc- 

•  Why  does  Paragraph  13  of  t'ons  from  paid  circulation 
the  Audit  Report  specify,  in  claims. 

listing  one-day  breakdown  of  r 

distribution,  that  the  minimum  of  Shortages 

in  any  one  aiea  be  25  copies?  The  work  of  ABC  auditors, 
A.  That  minimum  was  estab-  Mr.  Smith  said,  has  been  made 
lished  many  years  ago.  It  may  more  complex  by  the  necessity 
be  advisable  to  suggest  a  re-  of  obtaining  I’ecords  from  dis- 
consideration  of  it  now.  tributors,  independent  contrac- 

•  Is  there  any  provision  for  a  tors  and,  in  some  cases,  unions 
newspaper  to  show  on  the  report  which  have  entered  the  circula- 
its  distribution,  in  excess  of  25  tion  picture. 

copies,  in  places  that  are  not  The  benefits  of  ABC  member- 
officially  named.  This  is  a  prob-  ship,  he  explained,  are  manyfold 
lem  facing  newspapers  with  the  but  the  basic  one  is  the  confi- 
development  of  suburban  areas,  dence  placed  in  the  reports  by 
A.  You  must  remember  that  advertisei-s  and  advertising 
Paragraph  13  is  wiutten  to  pro-  agencies. 

vide  a  special  tool  for  adver-  “In  addition,”  he  said,  “ABC 


FINANCIAL  REPORT — Four  members  of  the  Institute  of  Newspjp; 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  at  Atlantic  City  conference:  Left  t 
right — Harry  E.  Nichols,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News;  Stepli^ 
R.  Fliss,  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News;  Leonard  L.  Crosslii 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Ohio;  and  Frank  Christianson,  Rockford  (lli 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic. 


oned  by  Mr.  newspaper’s  cost  can  be  brouel 
discovery  of  to  a  critical  point  if  advertiser 
ages.  Bureau  increase  the  proportion  of  ci  ii 
found  reason  plex  advertising.  The  total  lir 
!r  than  an  old  age  may  remain  constant  nt 
yee,  who  had  the  production  costs  will  soar 
sponsibility  in  Profit 
m  monies,  had  can 


loss  from  any  a 
be  calculated  from  data  ' 
made  away  with  sums  adding  tained  by  the  cost  system.  Dr 
up  to  between  $100,000  and  Davidson  said. 

“More  important,”  he  ad(k 
“profit  by  meaningful  classes  i 
ads  can  be  determined.  For  ex 
ample,  our  studies  at  one  pape: 
indicated  that  losses  were  prot> 
ably  being  suffered  on  all  smal 
ads  as  a  group  and  that  om 
or  two  key  advertisei’s  wen 
making  only  token  contribution; 
to  profit. 

Photo-Composition  Study 


Cost  Control 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


comparing  actual  costs  of  aa^ 
using  photo-composition  with 
what  the  costs  would  have  beer 


Long  Contracts 

(Contimted  from  page  9) 

York  Times,  Washington  Star 
and  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  industry  in  operation  has 
aany  functional  ties  which  blur 
jeographical  and  jurisdictional 
distinctions,  and  tend  to  weld 
the  separate  entities  into  a 
stable  and  cooperative  whole, 
the  report  says.  It  deals  later 
trlth  the  exchange  of  industry 
information  among  several  trade 
I  issociations  and  notes  that  the 
'  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
'  ers  Association  provides  data  to 
the  producer  associations — “sub¬ 
stantially  all  data  which  a  sup¬ 
plier  would  want  to  know  about 
the  demand  for  newsprint.” 

“Hence,”  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  advises,  “there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  awareness  by  newsprint 
suppliers  and  by  newsprint  users 
of  almost  every  facet  of  supply 
ind  demand  which  might  be  use¬ 
ful.” 

Effe -tive  PK  Effort 

The  Justice  Department’s  in¬ 
quiry  al.so  found  a  continuous 
and  far-reaching  public  relations 
effort  conducted  by  the  industry. 

“These  activities,”  the  report 
observed,  “undoubtedly  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  development  of  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  in  Canada  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  1947  New  York 
Grand  Jury  action  seeking  com¬ 
pany  documents  from  Canada, 
and  to  the  misunderstanding 
that  the  related  litigation  would 
subject  the  Canadian  industry 
to  criminal  punishment  for  its 
wartime  cooperation  with  the 
defense  authorities.” 

The  Grand  Jury  inquiry  came 
to  naught,  the  report  states,  be¬ 
cause  subpoenas  were  with¬ 
drawn  after  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  advised  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  had  aroused  “very  con¬ 
siderable  resentment  and  hostil¬ 
ity  in  Canada.” 

The  Attorney  General  traces 
the  long  record  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry  in  antitrust  vio¬ 
lations  back  almost  to  the  turn 
of  the  century.  He  also  de- 
I  scribes  the  flight  of  the  indus¬ 
try  to  Canada  after  new’spaper 
publishers  here  won  tariff  free¬ 
dom  for  newsprint. 

A  block  against  investigation 
of  the  industry,  it  is  said,  is 
the  act  of  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario  which  “insulates  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  United  States-owned 
firms  located  there  from  legisla¬ 
tive  and  judicial  processes  of 
this  Government.” 

A  Quebec  law  which  estab¬ 
lishes  ceiling  prices  and  allo- 
^  cates  supply  for  local  publishers 
also  comes  under  examination 
^  to  its  part  in  shielding  the 
industry. 

editor  Qi  PUBLISHER 


In  another  aspect  of  the  study 
the  report  shows  that  U.  S. 
production  of  newsprint  was  in¬ 
creased  by  about  425,000  tons 
through  certification  of  mills  for 
tax  rapid  tax  amortization  and 
other  benefits  by  the  Defense 
Production  Administration.  The 
principal  beneficiaries  were 
Great  Northern  in  Maine  and 
Bowaters,  the  British  firm,  in 
Tennessee. 

Several  projects,  including 
one  for  use  of  bagasse  pulp  and 
one  for  de-inking  newsprint,  fell 
through. 

Reviewing  the  industry’s  com¬ 
petitive  status,  the  Attorney 
General  commented  that  the 
half-century  record  evinces  both 
its  readiness  to  regulate  pricing 
and  production  by  understand¬ 
ings  rather  than  competition, 
and  “an  industry  structure  eas¬ 
ily  adaptable  to  such  ends.” 

Newsprint  Prieinu 

“The  behavior  of  newsprint 
prices  creates  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  competitiveness 
of  the  industry,”  says  the  report, 
tracing  how  producers  follow 
a  leader  in  setting  prices  or 
how  contracts  arrive  at  the  same 
goal  by  spelling  out  “an  aver¬ 
age”  of  the  price  set  by  the 
leaders,  nearly  always  identi¬ 
cal. 

However,  the  government’s 
chief  law  enforcement  officer 
says  the  present  survey  has 
been  unable  to  uncover  direct 
evidence  of  agreement  among 
producers  to  fix  newsprint  prices 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  producers 
have  vigorously  denied  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  such  agreements. 

“They  are  equally  vigorous,” 
he  notes,  “in  asserting  that  the 
most  relevant  data  on  individual 
company  costs  and  records  per¬ 
taining  to  establishing  prices, 
cannot  be  made  available  for 
inspection.  Consequently,  no 
finn  conclusion  is  possible  as  to 
whether  agreements  presently 
exist  to  fix  the  price  of  news¬ 
print.” 

The  Attorney  General  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  a  price  reduc¬ 
tion.  In  his  conclusion  he  stated: 
“At  the  moment,  there  is  more 
than  adequate  newsprint  supply, 
perhaps  due  as  much  to  the  de¬ 
crease  in  demand  as  to  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  own  desires  to  expand 
production.  Yet,  if  price  did  not 
quickly  rise  during  shortages, 
I  neither  has  it  suddenly  decreased 
during  the  present  supply  ex¬ 
cess.  And  when  this  country’s 
economy  regains  its  normal 
■  momentum,  demand  for  new 
supply  may  quickly  outpace  the 
1  industry’s  expansion  plans,  and 
I  the  long  spiral  of  upward  price 
I  movement  continue.” 

The  Attorney  General  cau- 

for  May  24,  1958 


tinned  against  any  relaxation  of 
efforts  to  maintain  competition 
in  the  industry  and  he  suggested 
strongly  that  the  governments 
of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  recognize  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  cannot  commit  his  needs 
to  industry  collusion,  however 
benevolent  it  may  appear. 

The  whole  investigation,  Mr. 
Rogers  explained,  was  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  principle  that  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  newsprint  is  necessary  for 
this  country’s  newspapers  to 
fulfill  their  role  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  defense  of  our  Republic. 

“The  free  flow  of  ideas,  in¬ 
formation  and  criticism,  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  democratic  process  in 
cold  or  hot  war,  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  existence  of  a 
widely  owned,  diversified,  active 
and  independent  press,  repre¬ 
senting  all  groups  and  reaching 
all  citizens,”  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  states  in  the  introduction 
to  the  report. 


Kenneth  Goode  Dies 

Kenneth  Mackarness  Goode, 
77,  magazine  editor  and  author 
of  11  books  on  advertising,  died 
in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  May  18. 
Mr.  Goode  was  an  agency  man 
during  the  1930s,  serving  with 
the  Biow  Co.,  Inc. 


Advertisers  Honor 
Ballroom  Columnist 

Boston 

“Eddie  Rugg,"  ad  executivi 
and  columnist  on  ballroom  ac 
tivities  for  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  here,  was  honored  by  200 
advertisers  of  the  Boston  Rec¬ 
ord  -  American  -  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
May  20. 

“Rugg,”  in  private  life,  Edwin 
Rudin,  has  been  associated  with 
the  Hearst  newspapers  for  22 
years  and  for  six  of  these  years 
as  an  account  executive  and 
conductor  of  the  column,  “Let’s 
Go  Dancing.” 


Hoe  Will  Publish 
ROP  Linage  Report 

Publication  of  a  report  on 
newspaper  ROP  color  linage  on 
a  continuing  basis  is  announced 
by  Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

Media  Records,  under  an  ex¬ 
clusive  agreement  with  Hoe,  will 
supply  the  data  for  “The  Hoe 
Report  on  ROP  Color.”  Each 
monthly  issue  will  be  a  record 
of  national  advertisers  using 
ROP  color.  Hoe  will  distribute  it 
without  cost  to  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country  and 
to  the  advertising  industry. 


MWE'D  have  been  IN  ^ 
VR^EAL  STEW  WITHOUT] 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news — even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  34.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — tdl  other  countries,  $10.00 


Ike  Honors 
N.  Y.  Press 
With  Visit 


Newly  elected  governors  are  precedent.  The  assumption  was  values,  Mr.  Feemster  pointg 
Frank  Engle,  Fairchild  Publi-  correct,  with  plans  to  tax  adver-  out,  is  to  safeguard  any  gKn 
cations;  Natalie  Tiranno,  New  tising  teing  raised  in  more  than  of  advertising  or  media  esf.; 
York  Mirror;  Ed  McCarthy,  a  dozen  locations  to  date.  Most  tives  from  “ever  again”  beir* 
United  Press;  William  Kane,  of  them  have  been  resolved  in  caught  off-balance  and  unp: 
Associated  Press.  New  trustees  favor  of  the  anti-tax  forces.  pared  by  a  sudden  ad  tax  pr 
are  Anthony  Marino,  New  York  One  of  CAP’s  principal  posal. 

Daily  News;  Raymond  Doyle, _ 

American  Weekly. 

The  Byline  and  Schaefer  Gold  -  IwpipirpnBlllllllW  I  "  1 1 


President  Eisenhower  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  members  Typewriter  awards  were  made 
and  guests  of  the  Newspaper  (E&P,  May  10,  page  42). 
Reporters  Association  of  New  • 

York  City  when  he  unexpectedly 
stopped  by  the  10th  anniversary 

installation  dinner  Tuesday  llvJW  1  kJ  X 

The  President,  accompanied  A  J  T'q'V 
by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  -iALl  I  ClA.  1  IIICCIL 
Montgomery,  went  to  the  meet-  .. 

ing  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan  AAoniiQl  rYOQri\7' 
from  the  nearby  Hotel  Astor,  iTlClllUai 
where  he  had  addressed  the 

American  Management  Associa-  First  copies  of  the  Adver- 
tion.  tising  Federation  of  America’s 

President  Eisenhower  said  he  “Community  Action  Plan”  or- 
was  glad  to  meet  New  York  ganization  manual — a  blueprint 
newspapermen  again.  combatting  advertising  tax 

threats  at  the  local  level — ^will 
Learns  From  Press  be  distributed  this  week. 

“I  have  been  working  with  ^  Feemster,  AFA 

the  press  now  since  1941-let’s  chairman 

see,  that’s  17  years-and  I  have  committee  of 

learned  a  lot  from  it,”  he  de-  f f 

dared.  “I  am  grateful  for  your  that  complete  details  of  Je  plan 

T  orv,  _ A  would  be  revealed  at  the  Fed- 

help.  1  am  glad,  too,  to  stand 

before  a  group  of  newspapermen  " 

once  when  they  can’t  ask  me  any 

„  he  said,  “CAP”  copies  are  being 

With  a  laugh,  the  President  addressed  to  AFA’s  121  adver- 

remarked  that  he  was  asked  to  ^ 

visit  the  reporters  by  Police  companies,  individuals,  and  ad- 

Commissioner  Stephen  P.  Ken-  aTV,  •  . 

nedy  and  that  as  he  often  visits  56-page  CAP  blueprint. 

New  York  he  “considered  it  a  history  of  adver- 

good  act  of  discretion  to  accept.”  threats  offers  sug- 

rpu  T>  -j  4.  j  4.1.  ir-  gestions  for  fighting  local 

The  President  and  the  Vis-  discriminatory  ad  taxes  and  in¬ 
count  posed  for  photographers  eludes  a  number  of  advertise- 
with  James  C.  0  Connor,  New  mgnts  and  publicity  releases  to 
Forfe  Mirror,  new  president  of  keep  local  policies  informed 
the  association,  and  Harry  about  the  organizational  activi- 
Hershfield,  who  introduced  the  ^jeg. 

President.  James  C.  Hagerty, 

the  White  House  press  secre-  All-Inclusive 

tary,  took  a  bow.  ua  ^  i  »  m 

'  So  far  as  we  know,  Mr. 

Earlier,  Mayor  Robert  F.  Feemster  said,  “CAP  repre- 
Wagner  of  New  York  had  at-  gents  the  advertising  profes- 
tended  the  dinner  briefly.  He  gion’s  first  coordinated,  all-in- 
explained  he  could  not  wait  for  elusive  blueprint  for  discour- 
the  guest  of  honor  as  he  was  aging,  coping  with,  or  defeating 
going  on  to  another  dinner  local  advertising  tax  legislation, 
where  the  honor  g^uest  “votes  in  CAP  is  based  entirely  on  our 
New  York.”  conviction  that  anti-adver- 

Mr.  O’Connor  succeeded  tising  legislation  is  harmful  to 
Arthur  Rosenfeld,  New  York  the  public  interests — every  man, 
Post,  as  president.  Other  officers  woman,  and  child  in  every  corn- 
installed  were:  Thomas  D.  Zum-  munity.  Thus,  CAP  is  a  plan 
bo,  United  Press,  and  Anthony  to  protect  the  general  public,  the 
Alborelli,  Associated  Press,  people  who  are  the  hidden  vic- 
vicepresidents;  John  Yauch-  tims  of  hidden  taxes.” 
stetter,  Norwegian  News,  sec-  The  manual  was  prepared  for 
retary;  James  An  tone,  Fairchild  AFA  by  a  quickly-mobilized  task 
Publications,  treasurer;  Joseph  force,  including  the  Martin  K. 
Schaefer,  Fairchild  Publica-  Speckter  Associates  agency, 
tions,  financial  secretary ;  Henry  when  the  advertising  tax  threat 
Logeman,  United  Press,  cor-  developed  in  Baltimore  last  fall, 
responding  secretary;  Dan  Mac-  on  the  assumption  that  other 
Gloan,  New  York  Mirror,  ser-  revenue-hungry  municipalities 
geant-at-arms.  would  be  quick  to  clutch  this 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper,  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 

SALES-PURCHASBS  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 


CHART  AREA  3  unusual  opportTirJ 
now  offered  for  first  time  to  tales  cr) 
an  eetaUished  profitable  weekly  gna 
ins  $30,000.  No  plant.  Priced  at 
for  quick  sale  due  to  ill  health.  B 
cellent  investment  for  husband  and  v: 
or  ad  man.  Box  2222,  Editor  t  Ft 
Usher. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
16  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mich.  TO.  5-5864. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling-. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


IF  you  have  been  considering:  the  pj 
chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  e' 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  sm  : 
first  I  We  offer  an  outstanding  lid  : 
profitable  properties  in  every  price  s: 
gnx>ss  class. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood  28,  California 


WE  MATCH  the  buyer  to  a  California 
or  Arizona  newspaper  property  where 
he  can  be  successful  and  happy.  We  in¬ 
vite  your  inquiries.  Gabbert  &  Hancock, 
River- 


SO  CALIF.  DAILY,  g-rowing-  area, 
equipped;  opportunity.  McGissJi 
broker.  Box  669,  La  Jolla,  Cal. 


Associates,  3709  Arlington  Ave. 
side,  California. 


,mott  ui 
jliud  to 
iPlesent 
loAees  ii 
Florida 
2260,  E( 


IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY.  $*0,0 
price  class.  Must  have  $30,000  cadi  < 

Say  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  I 
Oorton,  Ks. 


WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties  in 
flourishing  mid;;west.  Herman  Koch. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


2923  Virginia  St. 


MAY  BRO’THERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


THIRTY  MILES  FROM  Tffli 
SQUARE.  Weekly  newspaper  40  yea» 
old,  24  to  48  pages  each  issue 
with  live  ads  and  3  pages  of  ClasaflaV 
Grossing  $57,000,  expenses  $45,000.  Oil.' 
age  and  keen  desire  for  retiTeiiMI| 
bring  this  money-maker  on  the 


APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY.  601 
Georgia  Saving-s  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 

Ga, _ _ 


!  INVEST 
Preferak 
uwsmai 
lidier. 


ket.  Price  $50,000,  suitable  terms.  Oel 
No.  9896.  May  Brothers,  Binghamtu  1 

N.  Y. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash- 
ingt^  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238, 


NEW  J 
Small,  ^ 
Pnblishe 


dHKNJMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations;  confidential  brokerage;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  626  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  6,  California. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  eert 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  ®  w: 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Sentici 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  sueilr 
of  printed  employment  application  few 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stanfsl 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIOM; 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insert*- 
3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  @  SI-®; 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  2lie 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A^ 
VERTISING,  Wodnosdoy,  2  pA 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviate 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Bui 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  cs^ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Edito  > 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  *■ 
copy. 


Advertii 

’Tailiea 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATTONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purpoees 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  mibmitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSia^ 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Business  Opportunities 


SEEK  $35,000  for  half  interest  in  new 
weekly  with  $300,000  gross  potential. 
Terrific  opportunity.  Daily  possible 
within  year  in  Chart  Area  10.  Box 
2304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Puhliemtions  For  Sale 


fastest 

newspi 


DISPLAY  RATES 


announcements 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MAGAZINE  WANTED 

rea.  se  Printer-Pukliaher  would  pur- 

^eGinsii  *“*  ““Mor  or  minor  part  interest  in 
najlszine,  producinsr  the  magazine  in 
Dost  uptodate  Florida  plant,  stream- 
lU^  to  cut  losses  and  increase  profits. 
|rDsent  PiAIisher  could  retain  editorial 
Box  former  location,  or  move  to 

ibrida  (and  enjoy  work  morel)  Box 
■  ttOO,  Editor  &  PuUisher. 


jWADE  EDITORIAL  skill,  cash  for 
Ijjeiwt  MissiaBippi  Weekly.  Box  2118, 
Mtor  &  Publisher. 

tirenas  $5,000.  Weekly,  part  owner, 

he  ci"'  ‘^fcrakly  New  Jersey.  Experienced 
ms.  0«'  Box  2232,  Editor  &  P>a>. 

•hsDtia, 


NEW  JERSEY  weekly  or  partnership. 
^I.  with  plant.  Box  2302,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BS  r  newspaper  services 

Clmuified  Frmmmtimn _ 

ve  j^wtisinK  Agre  recently  said, 

^^U6f  Run  Scared.** 

^  DON’T  BELIEVE  ITI 
J  ^  and  HERE’S  WHY  ... 

provinjf  to  us  that  they’re 
,  2  at  their  Classified 

'  '“2  w^Ual  as  one  important  way  to  get 
usp"  Meow  revenue.  Here’s  how  Uiey’re 
proving  it: 

IONS: 

ertiei;  Since  F^.  l,  45  newspapers  have 
$105;  taken  a  careful  look  at  the  new, 
dd  20t  2pat}a*d  monthly  Howard  Paris 
)  Classified  Advertising  Development 
^  Service— AND  BOUGHT  IT.  (No 
p  a.  i  TO  1™®^  tie-up,  they  just  order^ 
riati*  •' 

t  nT  fe***".  they  tell  us.  "It 

litw  1  k^vj  1“  *  smart  investment  to 
ill  litutge  and  revenue  we 

'■'t*  to  hear  all  about  the 
,~**t  growing  idea  service  In  the 
newspaper  field,  just  dial  Miami.  Fla. 
®  or  drop  us  a  note  at 

Tis*  “*  •oofesB  below.  Why  not  right  nowT 

^  HOWARD  PARISH 

^  f^Ot^A’TES,  tNCXlRPORA’PED 
M  Advertising  Development 

^  Newspapers  Since  1938 

N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAERING— ’TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS. 

WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 

Box  355,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
PHONE  GENEVA  8-3744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Rmom _ 

REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel  $125. 
Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and  a  drive 
to  hang  below.  Reid  Magazine  Racks 
31  stock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  your 
needs.  Like  to  have  your  order.  Arch 
Reid.  WILLIAM  REID  CO.,  2271  Cly- 
bourn,  Chicago  14,  III, 

LINOTYPES  &  INTERTYPES 
For  Sale 

MODEL  C-3  No.  7045  Intertype  with 
ITS  Operating  Unit  and  Adapter  Key¬ 
board. 

2 — ^MODEL  8’b  in  the  33000  serial  num¬ 
ber  bracket.  Have  1  nuigazine  and 
verge  rack  but  are  set  up  for  two. 
Very  good  condition. 

2— MODEL  14’b  No.  34219  and  43060. 
Both  very  good. 

Richardson  Sovde  Co„  Inc. 

700  South  4  th  Street 
Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota 
FBderal  6-1115 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspt^r 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


_ Newsprint _ 

NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  — SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

45  W.  45  St.  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830;  2-5178 
NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes. 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

_ Press  Room _ 

8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 


DUPLEX,  Model  E 
Located:  MONONGAHELA,  PA. 

3  DUPLEX.  Model  AB 
Located:  SANFORD.  N.  C. 

SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 
WOODLAND.  CALIF, 

GOSS  (XMUBT 
Located:  DONORA,  PA. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40. 
50.  60,  75,  100,  150  H.P.  A.  C^  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


TEN  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

23  9/1$'  Cutoff.  Ardt  type,  high  spaed, 
low  construction.  Substructure  Cline 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
buyer’s  needs.  No  ronoval  expense. 
Available  now,  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
422  West  8th  St.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


MACHINERY  end  SUPPUES 


Press  Rmem 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  priced  for  quick  disposition. 

7  UNIT  GOSS— 22%" 

High  Speed-Low  Ckmstructed  Arch  Type 
Units.  Double  F<dder  with  Balloon  For¬ 
mers  and  C-H  Conveyor.  Cline  3  Arm 
Reels  and  Tensions,  ’Trackage  and  Turn¬ 
tables. 

Located:  DETROTT  FREE  PRESS. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT— 23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 
2  AC  Drives,  Portable  Color  Fountains, 
on  Substructure  with  Roll  Arm  Brack¬ 
ets. 

Located:  KNOXVILLE  (’TENN.) 

JOURNAL 

6  UNIT  SCOTT— 22%" 

Double  Folder  with  C-H  Conveyor,  Ex¬ 
tra  Color  Fountain,  3  Arm  Reels  and 
Automatic  Tensions.  Trackage  and 
Turntables. 

COMPLETE  STEREO-7  ton  Kemp  Pot, 
Double  Junior  Vacuum  Antoplates, 
Auto-shaver,  Router,  Stahl  Master. 
Located:  DETROIT 

3  UNIT  HOE— 22%" 

steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing  Units, 
Double  Folder,  End  Feed  with  Jones 
Automatic  Tensions,  AC  Drive 
Located:  PERTH  AMBOY  (N.  J.) 
NEWS 

3  UNIT  SCOTT— 23-9/16" 

1  ITnit  Reversible  with  2  extra  Color 
Couples,  Double  Folder,  End  Feed,  AC 
Drive 

Located:  PORTSMOUTH  (Va.)  STAR 

Goss  Quad  Straightlin®— 2IV2" 

16/32  pace  4  Deck-Single  Width,  AC 
Drive.  Compensators  for  Color.  Stereo. 
Located:  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 

16-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%' 
cut-off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  portable 
ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump, 
casting  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  i>aper  roll 
hoist  and  rewinder. 

24-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  264,  22%' 
cut-off,  60  H.P.  GE  drive  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
pot  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box, 
plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved 
router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 
rewinder. 

LOCA’TED  IN  POMONA.  CALIF. 

AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis¬ 
mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 
and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na¬ 
tion  Wide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

POplar  6-0610 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Reetn 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  PAGE— 2  to  1— and  %  Foldef 
Located:  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

16  PAGE— 1  to  1 
Located:  KEARNEY,  NEB. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 

GOSS-DUPLE2X  Model  E  flatbed  press, 
new  In  1950;  8  pages,  6,000  per  hour, 
with  16  chases,  tools,  extra  rollers,  16 
hp  variable  speed  motor,  controls,  % 
and  %  fold.  In  excellent  condition, 
owner  graduating  to  rotary.  Availabis 
October-November,  1968.  The  Reporter, 

Lebanon,  Indiana. _ 

(X)6S  PRESS — 4  or  6  Units— End  fad 
—62  inch  roll— 23  9/16  Out  off— ’Two 
75  hp  motors  aivd  electrical  equipment. 
4  Portable  color  ink  fountains  and 
other  spare  parts.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Contact  Mr.  Edw.  Hintenach, 
ERIE  ’TIMES,  Erie,  Pa. 

fPmnted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLAN’TS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
S’TEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 
WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed.  Ludlows, 
Linos,  Plants,  Tompkins  Equiinnent 
Co,,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  5,  III. 
LUDLOWS.  Linos,  Intertypee,  mats. 

MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  NorHiem  Machine  Works, 

323  N.  4th  St.,  Phils,  6,  Pa. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY— Quarter  fold  for 
Goes  Strairitt-Lina  Press 
CURVED  Plate  Router— 21%'  cut 
off. 

GOOD  galley  proof  press. 

CONTACT  Harvey  lUng.  Jr.  L.  A. 
Lee  Go..  11$  East  Crawford  St.,  Dal¬ 
ton.  Georgia. _ 

WANTED:  Duplex  ’Tubular  Plate 

Router.  Must  bo  in  good  condition. 
Ckmtact  John  L.  Bass,  'Timee-Joumal, 

Marietta,  Georgia. _ _ 

WANTED.  Duplex  folder  with  %  fold 
attachment.  Give  full  deUUa.  Syracuse 
Color  Frees,  Inc.,  1914  Book  Building, 
Detroit  26.  Michigan. 

_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Circulation 

CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  wanted 
for  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  area 
100,000  circulation.  Situation  non¬ 
competitive  but  we  do  not  want  a 
non-producer.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  2114,  Editor  &  Publi^er. _ 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  has 
opening  for  young  promotion  minded 
Circulation  Manager.  10,000  commu¬ 
nity.  Good  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Ed  Jankowski,  Evening 
■Telegrapb,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

(.urrespondents _ 

CX)RRESPONDE24TS 
Pai't-time,  will  not  interfere  with  your 
l)resent  employment.  Printing  news,  de¬ 
velopments,  etc.  Top  pay  for  accepted 
copy,  j>hotos.  Write  for  instructions. 
Box  2128,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ALERT,  hustling  advertising  salesman, 
preferably  with  experience.  In  fast- 
growing  North  Dakota  city  of  40,000. 
Vacation  with  pay,  plus  many  fringe 
benefits.  Good  starting  salary.  Write 
Advertising  Manager,  Grand  Forks 
Herald,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  needs  exception¬ 
al  man  to  sell  display  advertising.  Must 
have  know-how  and  ability  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  all  departments.  Exceptionally 
high  standards  have  given  this  news¬ 
paper  a  wide  public  acceptance.  Finger 
'.dikes  living  and  recreational  facilities 
unexcelled.  Salary  (HJen.  Send  com¬ 
plete  background  to  G.  B.  Williams, 
e/o  Geneva  (New  York)  Times. 
EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  re¬ 
tail  ad  man  who  has  energy,  ability 
to  become  a  part  of  the  community 
and  provide  leadership  to  merchants, 
layouts  and  promotion  essential.  Out¬ 
line  previous  experience  and  references. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  2221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

WANTED  —  E'xporiencod  Advcitisinj? 
Salesman  not  over  40,  hustler,  stronjr 
on  copy  and  layout,  ambitious  and  re* 
liable.  Prize-winning  Illinois  daily,  not 
in  Chicago,  offers  security,  liberal 
startinjr  i>ay,  merit  advancement.  Finest 
workinjf  conditions.  Clean  preside  rous 
one-paper  community.  Conj^enial  i>ro- 
fessional  staff.  Replies  confidential. 
State  training?,  references,  experience, 
to  Box  2317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 

We  are  lookinjr  for  a  man  with  ideas 
and  experience  to  head  our  display 
and  classified  ad  departments  on  the 
Spencer  Daily  Reiwrter  and  The 
Si>encer  Sunday  Times.  Excellent  livinjr 
conditions  in  one  of  the  finest  towns 
in  Iowa,  ]X)puIation  10,000  near  Iowa 
Great  Lakes.  Salary  $6,000  to  start 
and  liberal  bonus  if  you  can  produce. 
Position  open  imm<>diately.  Call  or 
write  R.  R.  Jackson.  S|X‘ncer.  Iowa. 

GROW  WITH  US  —  Salesman.  Copy, 
layout.  Boominjr  suburbs.  Resume.  R. 
Dej^r,  Daily  Jc^rnal,  Wheaton.  Ill. 
newspaper'  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  ajr^essive  piiblifdiinu:  or-  ( 
jranizatioii  in  Ea.«tern  Pennsylvania.  ; 
Must  be  thoroujthly  exi>erienced  and 
reliable.  Salary  open.  Apply  PNPA, 
2717  N.  Front  St..  Harrisburja:.  Pa. 
OPEINING  in  display  advertisinj?  for 
exi>erienced  ad  solicitor.  Must  be  jroo<l  , 
copy  and  layout  man.  $100  weekly 
plus  bonus.  Write  W'allace  Miller, 
Dothan  (Alabama)  Eki^le. 

SALESMAN  to  handle  advertisinjj:  for 
air  ba.se  weekly.  Must  be  experienced, 
aprjrressive.  Write  J.  P.  Hujrhes,  Sun- 
Star,  Merced,  California. 


Efittorini 


GAL  FTIIDAY  in  news  room  of  jn*owing 
two  weekly  plant,  proof  reading,  re- 
writinj?  and  social  reporting.  Write 
J^n  W.  Nash,  The  New  Milfoil 
Times,  New  Milford,  (>>nnecticut. 

COPY  READER  for  45,000  Chart  Area 
2,  a.m,  daily.  Plea.'^e  give  experience, 
references  and  starting  salary.  Box  ' 
2209,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COPY  AND  MAKEUP  EDITOR.  One 
small  daily  and  four  weeklies  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  plant.  Age  no  barrier 
for  experienced  man  with  organiza¬ 
tional  ability.  Good  salary  and  share 
in  progress  of  business  for  this  key 
position.  Write  John  W.  Nash,  Greene 
and  Ulster  Publishing  Co.,  Catskill, 
New  York. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  (male)  with 
some  experience  for  progressive  Up¬ 
state  New  York  afternoon  daily  in 
15,000  class.  Five-day  work  week.  Tell 
all  in  one  letter  including  education, 
draft  status,  salary  desired.  Box  2217, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

70 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WANTED  EXPERIENCED  production 
and  copy  desk  nuin,  30  to  35,  for  inde¬ 
pendent  weekly  business  news  maga¬ 
zine.  Chicago.  Give  particulars  of  ju¬ 
ration,  exi>erience  and  special  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  a  letter  written  after  you 
read  this.  Exi>erience  on  weekly  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  2321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ne^ys 
man  who  knows,  likes  wooing  m 
Chart  Areas  10,^  11,  or  12.  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  Daily  Sun 


PUBLICATIONS  SPECTALIST  —  At 
Hie  Pennsylvania  State  University.  As¬ 
sist  with  production  of  brochures  ^d 
catalogues.  Write  and  edit  copy.  D^ 
sign  covers  and  general  layout.  Art 
training  and  publications  production 
experience  desirable.  Write  Employ¬ 
ment  Division.  3n4  Old  Main  Building. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
University  Park,  State  College.  Pa. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  AM  DAILY 
in  Mid-.vc>st.  Splendid  opixn-tunity  for 
City  or  News  i-ditor  ready  to  move  up. 
Must  be  mature,  fully  experienced 
newsman  with  some  suiiervisory  exp^ 
lienee.  Send  a  resume  of  your  experi¬ 
ence  along  with  a  statement  of  your 
goals.  Box  2311.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WOMANS  PAGE  EDITOR  for  pro¬ 
gressive  morning  daily  of  1 1,000.  One 
years  exi>erience  essential.  Send  com- 
plete  details  including  salary  rtsiuire- 
ments  to  Gerald  Gunthrup.  Editor. 
Oneonta,  New  York.  Star. _ 


Instrurlors 


,(X)D  PAY,  excellent  future  for  dy- 
amic  young  man  with  media  experi- 
nce  to  teach  journalism  half  time, 
•avel  around  state  conducting  work- 
iiops  for  high  school  publications  staffs 
alf  time.  Prefer  MA.  Apply  Journal- 
im  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
ersity.  University  Park. _ 


Mechanical 


PRINTER  to  take  charge  of  job  shop 
m  small  daily.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
Kelley  and  new  Heidelberg  prases. 
Also  composition  work.  Separate  from 
aewspaper.  Address  at  once.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  to  start,  hous¬ 
ing  needed. 

R.  D.  Maney  _ _ 

TIPTON  DAILY  TRIBUNE 

Tipton.  Ii^diana.  _ _ 

FLOORMAjTfor  growing  weekly  ne^ 
paper  in  the  Hartford  area.  Attractive 
ppportunity  for  fully  experienced  man 
in  ad  composition  and  page  makeup. 
Should  like  responsibility  and  mini¬ 
mum  of  supervision.  We  strem 
For  full  experience.  Write  or  call.  West 
Hartford  News.  West  Hartford.  Con¬ 
necticut.  JA  S-.5201. _ 


PRnniir.TION  ASSISTANT 


EASTERN  PLANT  producing  afternoon 
and  Sunday  papers  desires  man  for 
Pnxliiction  Department  whose  basic 
training  and  experience  has  been  in 
the  press  room;  preferably  one  who 
has  worked  successfully  as  foreman 
or  assistant.  Must  possess  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  work  routines  in  other  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Experience  with 
full  color  ROP  printing  is  essential.  In 
reply,  briefly  outline  education,  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected.  Box  2219. 
Hlditor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRF^S  SUPERINTENDENT 

NEEDED  for  THE  OREGONIAN. 
Applicant  must  meet  high  standards 
set  by  present  super,  w’ho  is  leaving 
to  enter  private  business.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  who  can  give  us  the 
best  piint  job  available,  consistent 
with  good  production.  Write:  Donald 
Newhouse,  Production  Manager.  The 
Orc'ronian,  1320  S.  W.  Broadway. 

Portland.  Oregon. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  rotary  and  stereotype 
•Dan  for  12.000  class,  six  day  daily. 
Equipment  not  too  new  but  good.  Must 
be  able  to  give  hand  to  any  pressroom 
or  stereotype  oi>«*ration.  Permanent  for 
right  man.  Daily  News.  P.  O.  Box 

1660.  Anchorage.  Alaska. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST' 
Must  be  thoroughly  ex]-K»rienced  on  all 
pomposing  room  equipment  including 
iTeletypesetter.  Night  work.  Onen  shop. 
Udeal  living  conditions  in  Florida  re¬ 
port  city.  Box  2329,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  __  _  _  „ 

|TAT  ENTET).  hard-working  deskman, 
[nee<led.  Makeup  experience  preferred. 
.50,000  morning-evening  combination. 
Good  salary,  working  conditions.  Box 
12013.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


CITY  EDITCyR — Chart  Area  3  morn¬ 

ing  daily,  circulation  18,000,  ha.s  open¬ 
ing  lor  exiierienced  City  Editor  with 
southern  background.  Five-day.  40- 
hour  week,  insurance,  other  benefits. 
Give  full  resume,  including  references 

and  salary  exjiected.  Box  2300,  Editor 

&  Publisher^ 


DESKMAN 

Exi>orienced,  for  Evening  New  Jersey 
Daily.  Box  2332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER-  PHOTOGRAPHER 
ABC  weekly,  (jood  salary  and  opiwr- 
tunity.  Chagrin  Valley  Herald,  diagrin 
F'alls,  Ohio. 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

EXECUTIVE 


PERSON  with  college  back¬ 
ground  and  heavy  exi>erience 
in  public  relations,  journalism, 
or  radio  and  TV  net*de<l  to 
plan  and  direct  a  municipal  in- 
iontiation  and  publicity  pro¬ 
gram.  Will  supervise  a  pro- 
Hssional  staff.  Administrative 
ability,  creativity,  and  initia¬ 
tive  re<iuire<l.  Mu.st  presently  be 
a  resident  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Salary  $9,126  to 
start.  Send  resume  to  Mrs.  B. 
Duskin,  Room  975,  City  Hall, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 


IXSTRUCriON 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITU. 


Administrative 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  desires  to  m), 

change.  Have  built  solid  backgrog,, 
with  emphasi.s  on  advertising  and  jot 

printing.  Now  General  Sales  Manin; 

of  weekly  chain  and  printing  compu; 

Previous  record  as  top  prtxiucer  fotktci 

50.000  and  100,000  dailies.  Knpw  aifllt 

vertising  plus  letterpress  and  offis 

printing.  College  graduate,  marrisl, 
age  32.  Am  seeking  responsible  mtD.| 
agement  position.  References.  Boi 
2208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  OR  BUSINESS  MANA(aS,| 
At  present  successful  Business 
er  of  medium  size  paper.  Organiutioel 
structure  such  that  personal  groml 
limited.  Age  39.  Box  2228,  Editor  tj 
Publisher. 


IBCnJLAT 

prefer 

uirtsnt  o: 
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ine  ( 39 ) 

XPERIE^ 
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fecirLAT 

ton  expe 
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CITY  CIR 
lountry  ex 
#n  large  S! 


HIGH  CALIBRE  newspaperman  witi 
nearly  20  years  experience  all  phua. 
advertising,  circulation,  labor  rda 
tions,  editorial  and  production,  desirei 
assistant  to  publisher,  general  or  bt^. 
ness  manager.  A-1  references ;  now  di. 
recting  business  staff  with  high  grois. 
Any  area.  Salary  oi)en.  Box  2216, 
tor  &  Publisher, 


■lake  a  ct 
2233, 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  with  naUona 
organization  wants  enter  daily  new, 
paper  field  possibly  as  as^^istant  U 
publisher  with  option  to  buy.  Prefer 
chart  areas  6.  7,  8.  Broad  public  rela 
tions,  editorial,  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Present  salary  $10,000  per  year 
Box  2220,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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Editor  & 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Strong  in  udvertieine 
sales,  circulation  promotion,  lator  ne 
gotiations,  and  editorial  improvement 
Know  how  to  cut  production  coets 
through  budgets.  Metropolitan,  medium, 
.sinall,  printing  corixjration ,  and  com¬ 
bination  experience,  (kiod  in  iiersonnel 
and  public  relations.  Available  July  1. 
Salary  open.  Box  2305,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  and  publisher.  15  year  recoid 
of  success.  Many  professional  honon. 
Know  front  and  back  shop.  Civic  leader. 
F)ill  of  ideas— ambition — energy.  Seek¬ 
ing  big  challenge  permanent  location 
Age  40.  Write  Box  2331,  Editor  I 
Publisher. 
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Situations  ff  anted 
Administrative 


THIS  AD  director,  (age  31),  of  6-paper 
chain  (weekliee,  dally)  reports:  “Daily’s 
last  quarter  ’67  figures  up  30%  — 
Bonifide  retail  linage  in  companion 
weekly  quadrupled  I’’  —  due  to  talent 
transfuaion.  Your  letterhead  will  bring 
sample  of  applied  promotional  know¬ 
how  developed  in  top  metropolitan  ad 
selling.  He  can  lead  your  stafF,  teach 
and  DO  the  sales  ^b,  because  from 
editorial  schooling  right  through  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  experience  among  multi- 
million  dollar  accounts,  he’s  developed 
the  capacity  to  show  your  strength  to 
client  and  staff.  Married,  1  child,  vet¬ 
eran.  Will  locate  anywhere  for  right 
opportunity,  if  permanent.  Box  2943, 
Eklitor  &  Publisiher. 


Artists  -  Cartoonists 


CARTflONTST : — One-man  art  stsS. 
^tensive  background  in  sports,  com¬ 
ics,  editorial,  lettering,  photo  layoiit 
Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  18  yesn. 
Thorough  knowledge  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation.  A.B.C.,  Little  Merchant,  Mtil 
room  and  Labor  relations.  Young,  Am¬ 
bitious,  Aggressive.  Sober  and  excellent 
background.  Desire  change  to  paper 
30,000  or  over.  Complete  resume  on 
request.  Box  2214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  WITH  four  years  training  in 
Circulation  as  Motor  Route  Manager, 
Can  handle  Little  Merchants  and  ABC. 
Can  give  references.  Now  Availtbla 
Box  2002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 

.Jculation  position  wanted 
f  prefer  circulation  manager 

Lniatuit  or  City  Manajter  on  a  larger 
aiier.  I  have  outstandinK  production 
«rd  in  large  aouthern  city.  Well 
...ijuaint^  with  Bureau  records  and 
,  ittie  Merchant  Plan.  I  give  results, 
hot  alibies  ns  to  references.  Thirty¬ 
line  (39)  years  of  age.  20  YEARS 
IxPERI^CE  in  circulation  work, 
write  Louis  Young,  2625  Wag- 

loner  St.,  Shreveport.  Louisiana. _ 

^(juLAT10N“litANAG^  age  32.  7 
lean  experience  in  ail  phases  circu- 
ktion  on  lO.OCO  ABC  paper  desires  to 
Jdocste.  Box  2202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

fcrry  CIRCUL-ATION  Manager  with 
iountry  experience,  12  years  success, 
sn  large  Metropoiitan  Daily.  Desire  to 
le  a  change.  Chart  Area  4  or  5. 
2233.  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


HOW  WORLD  VIEWS  U.  S.  .  .  . 
LEADING  Citiiens:  Man-In-Street  in¬ 
terviews:  spot  features:  daily  series  or 
assignments.  Columbia  J-grad,  (N.  Y. 
Times  and  AP  stringer  experience) 
leaving  June  7  touring  26  countries — 
Europe-Middle  and  far  East-Africa.  etc. 
L.  Lament,  120  E.  61  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 
TE-8-0636. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SCIENCE  EDITOR-WRITER,  M.  J., 
Experience  engineering,  nuclear  sci¬ 
ence  on  brochures,  press  liaison,  tech¬ 
nical  rei>orts,  publications  production. 
Seeks  relocation.  Box  2101,  Editor  & 
Pubiisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  comijetent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 
6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728. 


ATTENTION  CALIFORNIA  pub¬ 
lishers!  News  editor,  47,  seeks  job 
there.  Louis  H.  Wood,  606  E.  St., 
Andrews,  Midland,  Michigan. 


ITRCULATION  MANAGB^l: 

Paires  to  iocate  in  New  Engiand 
tutes.  Aggressive,  comiietent  in  ali 
Biases  of  circuiation  and  promotions, 
incluJing  ABC  and  Little  Merchant, 
tlist  me  talk  over  your  circulation 
Rmblems  with  you.  Empioyesl.  avaii- 
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GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
finishing  hitch  with  Army.  BA  degree, 
single,  21,  full  year  on  high  standard 
central  New  York  daily.  Covered  city 
court,  police,  fires,  poet  office,  educa¬ 
tion,  hospitals,  service  clube,  rallys, 

^'r^n'e' monTs-  notTr^rite"  R.x  ! 

.!.il4,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

h)  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  as  district  !  ^213.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
manager  and  suiiervisor.  on  metro|x)li- 
tan  paper-  Age  .3:1 — Desire  iMisition  as 
Oirulation  .M.anager  on  small  or  me¬ 
dium  daily — Strong  on  promotion— Full 
knowledge.  Little  Merchant.  Box  2322, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


WIRE  EDITOR— COPY  DESK 
SOBER,  family  man,  6  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Handled  AP  wire  city  of  21,00U. 
$1U0  a  week  minimum.  Afternoon  pa¬ 
per  only.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  2121, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  telegraph  editor.  Compe¬ 
tent,  sober,  steady.  Chart  Areas  1,  2, 
3.  Box  21u2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


18  YEARS  news  experience,  half  that 
writing.  Want  general  reporting,  copy 
desk.  Resume,  reterences  on  request. 
$11(J-12U  week  start.  Box  2123,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPETENT,  exiierienced  editor.  De¬ 
gree.  Seeks  New  Jersey  s|)Ot.  Box  2301. 
Editor  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


NATIONAL,  LOCAL  editorial  writing, 
desk  work,  page  make-up,  reporting, 
feature  writing,  copy  reading,  head 
writing,  community  relations,  and  uni¬ 
versity  education  are  some  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  aspirant  to  editorial  iwsition 
on  small  d^ly  or  large  weekly.  Thor¬ 
ough  experience  on  papers  of  circula¬ 
tion  3,000  to  SOO.OOO.  Also  responsible 
experience  in  magazine  editing,  pub¬ 
lishing.  References.  Car.  Unattached. 
Male.  Wire,  write,  D.  E.  Kovarik,  24 
Agaisiz  Circle,  Buffalo  14,  New  York. 


EDITORIAL  page; — College  economics 
instructor  with  exiierience  in  presi¬ 
dential  and  gubernatorial  tiolitical  cam¬ 
paigns  will  submit  sample  editorials 
uiion  request.  Bo,x  2312,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN  desires  exix>ri- 
fnee  on  another  newspaper.  19  years 
in  .111  phases  of  ABC  audited  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  H.  S..  business  school 
mduate.  Box  2324,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 
iisler. 

CAasxified  Advertisitifs 


CUSSIFIED  MANAGER  —  AGGRES¬ 
SIVE.  top  producer,  promotion  minderl. 
experienced  in  all  phases,  comiietitive 
background,  up  to  65. 090  oiieration  ex¬ 
perience.  age  32,  married,  references. 
Box  2320.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ftixplar  4drertixing 


IN  FTyORIDA,  house  organ  editor,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  or  combination  by  expe¬ 
rienced  news,  editorial,  feature  writer, 
managing  editor  newspaper  (prize  win¬ 
ner),  and  trade  magazine  (national 
circulation).  Need  month  notice  present 
position.  Box  2210.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

NEIWSMAN  seeks  publisher  who  needs 
capable,  hard-hitting,  experienced  edi¬ 
tor-reporter.  Permanent.  Bo.x  2231, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  J-grad.  vet.  single  for 
position  on  minium  or  large  daily: 
i’A  years  experience  including  camera. 

Box  2227.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER  who  can  write  terse,  lively 
copy,  good  features,  and  is  accurate : 
college  grad,  single,  vet,  29 :  will  ac¬ 
cept  position  on  small  or  large  evening 
daily  anywhere  in  U.S.  Box  2218, 


FARM  EDITOR,  WRITER.  Magazine, 
newspaiier.  Public  Relations,  radio 
farm  director  exiierience.  B.S.  in  tech 
ag  -iigjournalism.  Ekxiierienced  photog¬ 
rapher.  Age  36.  R.J.P.,  1651  E.  Newton 
Ave.,  Milwaukee  11,  Wisconsin. 

EX  PERI ENCED^ EWS  WOM  AN.  coT 
lege  graduate,  can  do  iiublicity  or 
house  organ.  Prefer  West  Coa.st.  Write 
Box  2:Jb8,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


E'OR.MER  assi.stant  TV  Ekiitor  metix>- 
ixditan  daily,  friend  of  stars,  sei'ks 
step  up  tt.  top  slot  of  critical  im- 
IKji-tance,  editorial  rcsiionsibility :  gofai 
salaiy.  Ekxcellent  columnist :  go  any¬ 
where.  Currently  writing  publicity.  Box 
2306.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GRADUATE'  .STUDE^JT  seeks  summer 
si«)t.  CorresiKindent,  wire  ex|>erience. 
Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3.  Bo.x  2327,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EIHTOR  30.000  southern 
daily  (good  record)  wants  good  offer 
Florida  daily.  Bo.x  2.333,  Eklitor  & 

Publisher.  _ 

WOMAN’S  Ebl'TO'R,  Sunday  editor, 
newspaiier  promotion.  Exiierienci-d , 
Iiersonable.  Connecticut,  Florida.  Box 
2309,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PROBLEIMS?  Mechanioal,  composing. 
Personnel  or  union  7  Superintendent 
seeks  more  challenging  job.  Box  2036, 

Eklitor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTE»H>ENT 
or  Production  Manager  for  medium  or 
large  daily.  45.  14  years  as  composing 
and  mechanical  su|>erintendent.  Union. 
Box  2215.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


ATTENTION  WESTEHIN  EDITORS : 
Top  notcli  news  photographer,  two 
years  daily  experience,  one  year  free 
lance,  art  school  grad,  photo  major, 
vet,  married  soon,  desires  fast  moving 
pix  spot  on  quality  minded  daily,  30,- 
000  or  over,  with  promotion  from  with¬ 
in  policy.  Eknployed  on  daily  now. 
Highest  grade  portfolio,  recommenda¬ 
tions.  AP  commendation.  Box  2045, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


.d)MAN'— advertising  degree.  .8  years  I  _ * _ Pubj|sher. 


ropy,  layout  and  newspai>er  promo-  I  SEIEKS  SWITCH  to  big  city  copy  desk, 
(ion  experience.  Promotion  chances  im-  |  Metropolitan  reporting  almost  eight 
portant.  Write  Box  2326,  Bilitor  &  |  years.  Will  start  as  reporter  if  chance 

exists  to  later  sit  on  the  rim.  Will 
reiocate.  Now  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
2225,  Eklitor  &  Pubiisher. 


Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Manager. 
2*  y’ars  exiicrience,  C3assifie<l.  Retail, 
(kneral.  50,000-30(',000.  Have  drive. 


v.,v— .u.'.v'....  SMALL  DAILY  mannirine  editor.  31. 

know-how.  executive  ability,  successful  !  Have  the  background.  Want  Chart  Area 

■  -  . '2  town  for  my  family,  chance  to  buv 

eventually.  Box  2205,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 

WORTH  INVESTIOATTNO  —  F.xperi- 


record.  Presently  employed:  desire  bet¬ 
ter  position.  Prefer  Fkistern  States  or 
Florida.  Box  2319.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
MOVING  TO  MIAMI  Florida,  would 
like  opportunity  as  advertising  repre- 
paiier  ^tative  for  a  publication.  .35  years 
le  on  I  exnericn-p  including  national  and  re- 
iuntt.  j  (til.  M.  Bock,  165  Pinehurst  Ave.,  New 
,g  i.  ;  Y. 

iwer. 

ABC. 
ilaUs. 


Editorial 


rorroRiAL  or  public  rerjations 

—Metropolitan  newspaper  editor  fa- 
niliar  all  phases  newspapering.  in- 
doding  photography.  M.A.  Bi-lingual : 
otperience  Latin  America.  U.  S.  South- 
West.  Box  2040,  Editor  &  Pub- 

liiher. 


SCIENCE  WRiTkk.  Four  years  experi- 
2**:  newspapers,  magazines,  films. 
QCeptlonal  educational  background. 
Toung,  married,  veteran.  Resume,  writ- 
•  oig  samples  available.  Box  2034,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


enced  news,  promotion  writer,  32,  fam¬ 
ily.  good  idea  man.  creative,  thorough 
knowledge  news,  promotion,  public  re¬ 
lations.  radio.  TV  requirements,  now 
in  senior  post  on  100.000  dailv,  seeVs 
iob  with  solid  future  in  same  field. 
Box  2220.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOI'NG  DESKMAN.  metropolitsn  and 
foreign  dailv  experience  as  rim  man. 
slot  man  end  cable  editor.  Fast,  accu¬ 
rate.  Tw  BA  Ton  references.  Chart 
areas  1.  2.  12.  Box  2207,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


IS  THERE  a  small  or  medium-siztxl 
daily  that  has  an  editorship  for  a  man 
lith  4  years  as  reiiorter.  feature  writer, 
photograiiher,  copyrea«ii*r.  editor,  who 
wants  chance  to  build  up  solid  com¬ 
munity  newspaia'r  via  lialanced  news, 
crisp  writing,  vivid  head,  and  punchy 
editorials?  If  so,  write  Box  2330,  Ekii- 
tor  A  Pubiisher. 

JOURNALISM  CTUDENT,  20,  draft 
exempt,  se*  ks  work  on  weekly,  small 
daily,  or  public  relations  firm.  Have 
wwkly.  wire  service,  Siieetl  Gra|>hic 
ex|H*rience.  Ambitious,  hard-working. 
Have  typ<  writer  will  travel.  Box  232.S. 
Eklitor  Si  Publisher. 

SEEK  TO  RELOCATE  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Woman  writer,  12  years  exi)erience 
in  newsi>ai)er  work,  all  phases,  use  of 
,>ress  camera.  One  year  in  medical 
publication  rewrite  department,  two 
vears  in  college  news  bureau.  Write 
Box  2315,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


FREIE- lancer,  wlto  has  been  con¬ 
tributing  human  interest  stories  to 
Metro  Group  for  the  last  eight  years, 
now  seeks  iiermanent  position  with 
either  newspaper  or  wire  service.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  photography 
and  lighting.  Single,  college  graduate. 
Own  car  and  photography  equipment. 
Contact  Box  2111,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  -  EDITOR 

Handle  any  desk  jo>> 

Worked  small,  largest  dailies 
Reliable — Ton  references 
Mountain,  Pacific  time  riates 

Box  2203.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN 
wants  position  with  large  dailv.  Has 
7  years  experience  on  both  snorts  and 
local,  also  as  convreader.  Single  and 
eager  to  work.  Will  «o  snvwhAre.  hut 
hnve  at  leesf  8110  vreeVlv.  Pre- 
frt—  ^ver  toq.OOO.  College  eduea- 

tion.  Desires  AM  paper.  Box  2108. 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EXPERT 

a  top  man  to  handle  your  pho- 
“iraphlc  presentation?  If  you  want 
k*  let  the  most  out  of  your  nhoto- 
J[*Phs  and  put  across  ideas  through 
t**e  of  carefully  related  photo- 
FfAphs  and  picture  stories.  I’m  your 
!?*"•  .  Not  interested  in  a  position 
•^d  to  an  Art  Director.  7  years 
experience  with  na- 
'too^n  plc^re  magazine  and 
•a?  PoWishera.  Excellent  educational 

TNT^-ST  in  newspaper  work, 
and  color),  working  knowledge  '»tle  experience.  Like  reporting  pm.i- 

«  typoCTaphy  and  page  design.  Mar-  ]  I]!" 

—1--.  .  e-e_  ....  ..  I  (Tisrt  Areas  1.  2.  3.  6  preferred. 

Box  2126.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


AVIA’nON  EDITOR  Missiles /Aircraft. 
7  vears  experience  News  Technical. 
Sales,  Piibi'c  Relations.  NYC.  Married, 
college  grad  Will  relocate.  Box  2230. 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


r*'*fi'/ely  young,  2  children,  I’m 
picture  specialist  ambl- 
produce  a  unique,  quality  plc- 
PtJ^tatlon  for  a  publisher  who 
(I  5SJ*.^** 

— ^  2046.  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

1958  editor  &;  PUBLISHER  for  May  24,  1958 


METTROPOLITAN  CTTY  EDITOR  to  be 
livfnar  ?ti  Holland  for  yonr.  Seeks  area 
aaaiimmenta.  Box  2117,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOLID  EXPERIENCE  WANTED 
Married  v€‘t.  28,  June  J-school  >;rad. 
wants  n|>ortintr  on  daily  or  wwkly. 
Chart  Are:i  1  or  2.  Box  Editor 

&  Publisher. 

TIP-TOP  sports  writer,  toi>-notch  desk- 
man,  says  editior,  b<*8t  football  w'riter 
on  staff,  b<'8t  deskman  ever,  says  sports 
director,  no  b*»tter  writer,  fine  job  on 
desk,  sixys  simrts  editor.  blockf*d  by 
seniority  system.  Qualifitni  as  si>orts 
editor.  or>lumnist,  top  writer.  Box  2307, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWf)-MAN  photo- journalist  team  (one 
a  pilot)  willin)?  to  consider  assi>cnment 
anywhere.  Both  have  (food  jolw.  but 
are  sin^rle,  seeking?  change.  Box  2303, 
Ejditor  &  Publisher. 

YO‘lJNG  WOMAN  Journalist  4  years 
writinjf  experience  in  news,  fashion 
and  features  seeks  editorial  or  public 
relations  job  in  New  York  City.  Has 
secretarial  skills.  Box  2323,  Editor  & 
Puhli.sher. 


DESK  MAN.  acre  34:  B.S.  and  M.A. 
deerrees.  Married.  $10.5  a  week.  Expert- 
enced.  Box  2212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GENERAL  REPORTER,  collecre  jrrad 
J-major.  Capable,  serious.  Box  2234, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTO(IRAPHER,  with  ten  years 
Metr.'titolitan  daily  and  wire  service 
exiH*rience  wishes  p<‘rmanent  job  with 
advancement  opi>ortunities.  Will  con- 
pider  «ny  location.  For  complete  back- 
v^round.  write  Robert  Q.  Jacobs,  loT6H 
Ap|K>line,  Detroit  27,  Michijran. 

IT*S  EXPERIENCE  THAT  COUNTS 
Animauil  life  like  photos  draw  reader 
interest.  For  better  pictures.  Ronn  H. 
Abb«*y,  157  NE  Capital,  Battle  Cn*i*k, 

Michi;ran.  _  _ 

AWARD  WINNlNCrPHOTOGRAPHER 
•ouhl  like  opiK>rtunity  to  become 
award  winninir  writer-photojrrapher. 
26  ye.ars  old.  marri**<l.  2  years  colllecre. 

li's  full-time  news  photojcrapher 
with  H^».0r0  circulation  daily.  No  panic 
involvf*<l,  just  want  creative  opi>ortunity 
and  more  resi»onsibility.  All  corre- 
si>ond**nce  answere<l  in  return  for  your 
full  particulars.  Box  2313,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ _  _ 

PH0T0<;RAPH^R.  Have  fulIy'outfitte<l 
Leica  and  darkroom  equipment.  Plenty 
new’'l>a|)er  and  mairazine  experience. 
Aire  30,  married.  1  child.  liox  2325, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion— ‘Puhlie  Relationst 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  seeks  Public 
Relations  staff  post.  Reporter  four 
years,  airline  operations,  city  govern¬ 
ment  background.  J-degree,  photo 
school  grad,  family,  vet.  Box  2119, 

Ed itor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

SEEK  PUBLIC  REIaATIONS  position 
in  Southeast.  Experience  includes  writ¬ 
ing,  planning  Public  Relations  pro¬ 
grams.  make-up,  layout.  Programs  na¬ 
tionally  recognized.  Desire  change 
from  government  to  civilian  enter¬ 
prise.  Minimum  salary:  $7,600.  Box 

2109,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  public 
speaker,  teacher  with  PhD,  36.  seeks 
job  with  industry  in  public  relations, 
editing,  or  personnel  work.  Box  2211, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXP^lEhTCED  PUBLICIST,  all 
phaM-s,  all  media,  fashions  to  indus¬ 
try.  newspai>er  background.  Box  2310, 
E<litor  A  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trenil 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


E  &  P  received  ft-vr  letters 
protesting  the  editorial  of  May 
3  titled  “Liquor  Ad  Ban”  which 
opposed  the  Langer  Bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

This  doesn’t  amount  to  a 
“hornets’  nest.”  But  some  of 
the  comments  are  worth  noting 
and  answering  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  others  who  might  have 
had  the  same  reaction  to  our 
editorial  but  did  not  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor. 

The  letters  came  from  Adon 
C.  Taft,  religion  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald;  James  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  director  of  the  department 
of  legal  affairs  for  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Temperance,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Donald  D.  Wiseman, 
managing  editor  of  the  monthly 
Water  Well  Journal,  Urbana, 
Ill.;  and  C.  F.  Christian,  agri¬ 
cultural  editor  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  service  of  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 


Mr.  Taft  questioned  whether 
E  &  P  advocates  “that  news¬ 
papers  publish  advertisements 
for  heroin,  for  prostitutes,  for 
murderers-for-hire,  etc?  After 
all,  some  people  want  those 
things,  too,  as  well  as  alcohol. 
Of  course,  you  will  say  that 
those  items  are  illegal,  but  how 
did  they  become  illegal? 
Through  legislation  such  as  that 
being  sought  in  a  limited  way 
in  the  Langer  Bill.” 

He  was  right,  to  some  extent. 
We  do  say  that  those  “items” 
are  illegal.  An  editor’s  note  to 
his  letter,  printed  in  this  issue, 
states:  “The  people  have  decided 
that  narcotics,  prostitution  and 
murder  should  be  outlawed  and 
have  taken  steps  to  do  that.  If 
the  people  should  again  decide 
that  alcohol  should  be  outlawed 
then  it  would  join  the  ranks  of 
the  aforementioned. 


“However,  the  people  have  not 
made  that  decision.  .  .  .  As  a 
matter  of  principle  we  can  find 
no  precedent  for  a  law  that  says 
a  person  can  manufacture  and 
sell  a  product  but  he  cannot  tell 
the  people  that  he  does  so.” 


a  professional  group  which  is 
trying  to  shake  off  its  notoriety 
for  hard  drinking.”  He  charged 
newspapers  “covered  themselves 
with  shame  in  their  propaganda 
war”  against  Prohibition.  The 
21st  Amendment  went  through 
as  fast  as  it  did  because  news¬ 
papers  “convinced  the  politicians 
and  the  people  that  dollars  di¬ 
verted  from  necessities  to  liquor 
would  make  more  jobs  and  we 
could  drink  our  way  to  pros¬ 
perity,”  he  stated. 

“The  fact  that  a  business  is 
‘within  the  law’  does  not  make  it 
good,”  he  continued.  “Many  a 
crook  stays  ‘within  the  law.’  To 
compare  liquor  with  candy,  a 
food,  or  with  automobiles,  on 
which  modem  society  depends, 
is  a  mighty  shaky  premise  for 
your  ‘logic.’  But  why  didn’t  you 
carry  your  logic  to  completion? 

“How  about  narcotics?  They 
are  forbidden.  They  are  boot¬ 
legged  and  millions  of  people 
buy  them,  because  they  are  for¬ 
bidden  or  otherwise.  Therefore 
should  they  not  be  legalized? 
Then  once  it  is  legal,  why  not 
allow  the  dope  peddlers  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  increase  their  busi¬ 
ness?  After  all,  it  is  ‘within  the 
law.’ 

“How  about  prostitution?  Mil¬ 
lions  of  people  practice  it  or 
patronize  this  institution,  so 
let’s  make  it  legal  —  and  then 
advertise  it!  How  about  mur¬ 
der?  How  about  rape?  Need  I 
go  on?” 

We  replied  to  Mr.  Wiseman  in 
the  same  vein  as  the  editor’s 
note  cited  above  adding  that 
“as  yet  we  do  not  know  of  one 
other  product  the  advertising  of 
which  is  considered  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  actual  sale 
or  manufacture  of  the  item.” 
Mr.  Wiseman  called  this  “dis¬ 
tortion  and  gobble-de-gook.”  He 
said  “advertising  increases  the 
danger  to  mankind  from  liquor” 
—  it  is  not  that  “advertising  is 
more  dangerous  than.” 


Mr.  Wiseman  quipped:  “As 
a  representative  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  whose  pocketbook 
nerve  has  been  threatened  you 
rationalize  pretty  well.  For  the 
superficial  reader  you  have 
made  a  pretty  good  case  for 
liquor  advertising,  but  it  really 
does  not  hold  water  (pun  in¬ 
tended).  You  speak  also  for 
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"Look,  lamb  40  cents  a  pound!" 


and,  therefore,  its  advertising 
should  be  prohibited.  The  people 
also  decided  some  time  ago  that 
they  wanted  to  have  a  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  that  would 
protect  them  from  dangerous 
and  adulterated  goods.  .  .  .  They 
also  decided  that  they  wanted 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


Mr.  Hamilton  made  three 
points  which  we  summarize:  1. 
“Not  one  person,  who  did  not 
have  a  direct  economic  interest 
in  the  legislation,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  at  last 
month’s  hearing.”  2.  “Alcohol 
advertising  is,  in  fact,  false  and 
misleading  and  is,  in  fact,  di¬ 
rected  at  young  people  with  the 
intention  of  increasing  consump¬ 
tion.”  3.  The  alcoholic  beverage 
industry  is  carefully  regulated 
by  every  level  of  government 
“The  American  people  have  de¬ 
manded  that  it  be  so  regulated. 
S.582  is  designed  to  further 


regulate  the  industry  in  anothet 
area  where  it  has  proved  in¬ 
capable  of  regulating  itself 
There  are  a  number  of  products 
which  are  produced  and  distrib¬ 
uted  legally  in  this  country 
but  which  are  not  advertised 
Many  people  believe  that  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  should  be  placed 
in  this  category.” 

We  pointed  out  that  advertis¬ 
ing  of  alcoholic  beverages  L< 
regulated  by  law  in  45  of  the 
46  states  which  permit  the  sale 
of  distilled  spirits.  That  and 
the  FTC  are  effective  controls 
over  so-called  “false  and  mis¬ 
leading”  advertising. 

Again  we  asked  for  a  citatioc 
of  another  product  produced  and 
sold  legally  which  is  prevented 
by  law  from  advertising. 

No  one  has  yet  cited  a  prece¬ 
dent  under  which  manufacturers 
are  permitted  to  produce  a  prod¬ 
uct,  retailers  are  permitt^  to 
sell  it  to  the  adult  public,  but 
neither  of  them  are  allowed  to 
tell  anyone  about  it 


Mr.  Christian  wrote:  “I’m 
curious  about  what  your  com¬ 
ment  might  be  on  the  freedom 
of  newspaper  readers  to  peruse 
advertising  of  narcotics  and 
cosmetics  that  tests  prove  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  users’  health. 
Are  the  regulations  imposed  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  on  what  may  be  offered  to 
the  public  and  advertised  all  a 
big  mistake?” 

Our  comment  was:  “The  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  long  ago  de¬ 
cided  against  trade  in  narcotics 
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THE  NEWLY  ENGINEERED  MODEL  31  LINOTYPE 


TAKES  THE  KINKS  OUT  OF  PRODUCTION!  It  cruises  at  ten  lines 

a  minute  under  manual  or  tape  operation  with  new  smoothness.  Four  magazine 
eapacity  gives  you  a  variety  of  types,  in  sizes  up  to  condensed  30  point,  from  the 
keyboard.  If  you  need  multi-magazine  versatility,  plus  smooth  speed— you  need 
the  Model  31 .  Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  about  the  newly  engineered 
Model  31,  or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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BUSINESS  IS 


UP^. 


.n  ALBUQUERQUE 


A  new  Major  Market 
with  phenomenal  growth  — 
and  it’s  still  growing! 


MORE  BUILDING! 

Building  Permits:  $36,327,798  ...  up  21  %* 

MORE  UTILITIES! 

Electric  Meters:  63,013  ...  up  4.1%* 
Water  Meters:  43,321 ...  up  4.8%* 

Gas  Meters:  57,372  ...  up  5.7%* 
Telephones:  82,025  ...  up  10%* 

MORE  BUSINESS! 

Bank  Clearings:  $2,436,323,972  ...  up  15%* 
MORE  SAVINGS! 

Bank  Deposits:  $196,296,610  ...  up  4.5%* 

*A11  figures,  1957  over  1956. 

Source,  Bureau  of  Business,  University  of  New  Mexico. 


1957  was  another  record  year  in  Albuquerque,  and 

1958  promises  to  be  even  better— in  this  newest  BIG 
market!  Tell  and  sell  the  prosperous  people  in  still¬ 
growing  Albuquerque  with  the  Tribune  and  the 
Journal.  Use  your  “A”  schedule  for  Albuquerque— 
where  the  potential  is  worth  it! 

ALBUQUERQUE 

JOURNAL 

Morning  A  Sunday 

*  *  * 

ALBUQUERQUE 

TRIBUNE 

Evening 

Buy  both  dailies  for  blanket  coverage— only 
33i  per  line!  Sunday  Journal,  2Bi  a  line. 
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